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A CENTURY OF ENGLISH CARICATURE, 


THovGnR the regular practice of caric- 
ature in England may be said to have 
commenced during the great South 
Sea mania in 1720, it was exercised 
in England and everywhere else in 
the dawn of civilization or before it. 
It is hard to conceive a state of so- 
ciety in which absurdity or exagger- 
ation in manners or shape is not cap- 
able of exciting humorous and satirical 
ideas in certain minds, and urging 
their owners to communicate to others, 
either in song or pictorial outlines, 
the ludicrous images present to their 
own minds. 

We have treated of the many re- 
mains in sculpture or outline figures 
made by the artists of the middle 
ages to exhibit persons and things in 
a ludicrous or contemptible light, and 
the frequently laughable effect pro- 
duced by the want of ability in carry- 


s 


ing out the design. 


CARICATURES OF THE CAVALIERS AND ROUND- 
HEADS. 

During the troubles of Charles I. 
with his subjects, the pamphleteers 
who assailed mitre and crown at the 
same time, seldom failed to clap 
roughly executed wood-cutsas frontis- 
piece to their brochures, bitterness 
and earnestness supplying as well as 
they could the defects in the execu- 
tion. Archbishop Laud came in for 
a very liberal provision of these in- 
tentions and executions. Here isa 
specimen of the poetic satire :— 


“‘ As He was in his braverie, 
And thought to bring us all in slaverie, 
The Parliament found out his knaverie, 
$e so fell William ; 
148, poor Wiltiam ! 
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“His pope-like domineering, 
And some other tricks appearing, 
Provoked Sir Edward Deering 
To blame the old prelate; 
Alas, poore prelate ! 


‘* Some say he was in hope 
To bring England again to th’ Pope; 
But now he is in danger of an axe or & 
rope. 
Farewell, old Canterbury ; 
Alas, poore Canterbury !” 


The Round-heads were more ex- 
pert at the sword than the pen, what- 
ever the amount of satiric venom they 
intended to shed through it. How- 
ever there was considerable success 
in some of the designs. Royal judges, 
bishops, and roystering cavaliers, 
were particularly obnoxious to them, 
and they spitefully personified the 
three institutions. Bishop Williams 
they arrayed in his pontifical robes, 
but the mitre lying on the ground was 
replaced by the abominably shaped 
salet with the upturned peaks in front 
andrear. Buff belts crossed over the 
episcopal robes, and the bishop's left 
hand held the forked support, the 
slow match, and the matchlock, ready 
for action. His church occupied one 
side of the background, and his war 
steed the other. 

In the piece in which Colonel 
Lunsford was held up to execration, 
the background was filled with his 
soldiers burning towns, and murder- 
ing women and children. The fantas- 
tic and richly dressed cavaliers were 
embodied in Sir John Suckling. A 
pair of these “Roaring Boys” with 
their baggy and costly dresses and 
voluminous hats, were figured emok- 

ee l 
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ing, and nothing on the table but 
tobacco in a paper, goblets, pipes, and 
dice. There was no great bitterness 
in the design nor in the inscription. 
“Much meate doth gluttony produce, 
And makes a man a swine, 
But he’s a temperate man indeed, 
That with a leafe can dine. 


** He needes no napkin for his hands, 
His fingers for to wipe ; 
He hath his kitchin in a box, 
His roast meate in a pipe.” 


“The English Irish souldier with 
his new discipline, new armes, old 
stomacke, and new-taken pillage, who 
had rather eat than fight,” figured as 
frontispiece in one of the Puritan 
brochures now preserved among the 
“King’s pamphlets.” The allusion 
to Pat’s appetite comes with a very 
bad grace from well fed John. 

In 1646 appeared a caricature por- 
trait of England’s Wolfe, richly 
dressed @-/a-cavalier, exhibiting dan- 
gerous rows of teeth, and strong 
eagle’s claws for supports. The figure 
embodied in the words of the designer, 
“the cruell impieties of blood-thirsty 
Royalistsand blasphemous anti-parlia- 
mentarians under the command of that 
inhumane Prince Rupert, Digby, and 
the rest, wherein the barbarous 
crueltie of our civill, uncivill warres 
is briefly discovered.” 

The Presbyterians and Independ- 
ents did not agree over the royal 
spoils, but liberally issued lampoons 
and caricatures at each other’s ex- 
pense. The grave Independents could 
relax on occasions as appeared by 
their artist applying the nose of poor 
Charles IT. to the grindstone, whilea 
grave ruling elder applying his hands 
to the crown of his Sead keeps it in 
uncomfortable contact with the in- 
strument, and Jockie with no emblem 
of a Scotchman about him but the 
broad Lowland bonnet lustily turns 
the engine. If the outlines in Mr. 
Wright’s book have not been much 
improved, the artist’s ability con- 
trasted very favourably with the 
poet’s, e.g. :— 


“Come to the grinstone, Charles, ’tis now 
to late 
To recolect, ’tis presbiterian fate.” ° 


“ You Covinant pretenders must I bee 
The subject of your tradgie comedie ?” 


The original gives no hint of the 


second speaker in the quatrain, but it 
is evident that the poor king sighed 
out the last two lines as well as his 
discomfort permitted. 

The defeat at Worcester and the 
flight of the king gave rise to a large 
caricature which would require nearly 
as many quires of paper to be ex- 
plained as Bayes needed to get the 
plot of his drama into the heads of 
the spectators. Charles is sitting on 
the globe in a melancholy posture ; 
Lords Ormond and Inchiquin in 
travestied shapes hold up torches, 
while the Bishop of Clogher cele- 
brates Mass, and Lord Taaffe as a 
monkey keeps up his train. Two 
monkeys, one manipulating a fiddle 
and the other waving a torch at the 
end of a long pole, are made by dint 
of a long explanation to express the 
silliness of the Scots in making this 
inroad on England. With equal luci- 
dity the king’s flight and escapes are 
symbolized by a monkey riding with 
his face to the horse’s tail, and carry- 
ing a spit furnished with provisions. 

About the time of the Restoration 
the use of satirical packs of cards 
came in, Holland leading the way as 
usual. One set ridiculing the chief 
ponenngre of the Commonwealth, 

as been described in the journal of 
the British Archeological Association 
by Mr. Pettigrew. Sir Arthur Hazle- 
rigg figured on one as “ Don Hazel- 
rigg K* of y* Codledbraine,” on 
account of his imperious manners. 
Major-General Lambert is merely 
provided for with a full-blown tuli 
and intitled king of that flower. a 
pair of plates, published in 1660, 
might be considered worthy of praise 
only for their servile imitation of 
foreign designs. They typified Shrove- 
tide aud Lent, and, along with other 
pees figuring afterwards in the 

utch collection of ‘‘ Der Groote Ta- 
feerel des Waashied,” which will be 
noticed in their places, were copied 
from Dutch plates. 


CARICATURE IN THE AUGUSTAN PERIOD. 

In our days we hear of no Dutch- 
men taking the initiative in matters 
literary or artistic and establishing 
the fashion for their neighbours. Yet, 
during the days of Louis XIV. and the 
Regent they gave the tone in satirical 
art to France and England. Louis 
and his doings they reviled, but patted 
the islanders on the baek, for a reasen 
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they had. Dissatisfied at seeing a 
Roman Catholic lady sharing James 
II.’s uneasy throneand bed,theyissued 
a print in which Mary of Saleen, no 
way caricatured, is making her con- 
fession to a most villanous-lookin 
wolf, about whose knavish and crue 
face and big paws there is no disguise. 
The cross and missal lie on the ground 
as things of no estimation, but on an 
altar or table lie lambs ready for the 
knife. Nothing can be stronger in 
contrast than the innocent-looking 
and graceful object on one side the 
partition, and the wicked and formid- 
able one on the other. 

The Dutch Gilray of that time was 
Romain de Hooghe. He devoted all 
his energies to cover Louis and James 
with ridicule, under the borrowed 
titles of Panurge and Arlequin. In 
one print he set them on a wild ass 
with both heads covered by one 
Jesuit cap. Father Petre with the 
infant prince in his arms is seated on 
a gigantic lobster, which has seized 
the Book of Common Prayer in 
one claw and the book of English 
Laws in the other. Wherever the 
little prince (afterwards the “Old 
Pretender”) is introduced, he is al- 
ways provided with a miniature wind- 
mill set on his head, as the Whigs 
would have it that the supposed heir 
to the throne of England was in re- 
ality the child of a miller’s wife. The 

roductions both of the English and 

rench artists during the Jacobite 
wars are below contempt, the wit 
consisting in introducing the hated 
characters into the presence of the 
devil in order that their punishments 
may commence. The only ones pub- 
lished in England possessing any 
merit were copies of Romaine de 
Hooghe’s works with the Dutch in- 
scriptions translated. 

n one of these intitled the 
“Eclipse of the Sun” (date, 12th 
May, 1706), the head of Queen Anne, 
who is sitting in her royal chair, 
comes between the spectator and the 
full moon, Louis XIV., who is thus 
shorn of his splendor. She not only 
does him that piece of despite, but 
having taken the Galliccock on her lap 
she complacenily clips his wings close 
in presence of her full court. Another 
borrowed design showed “a French 
trumpet and drum sent by Louis to 
inquire news of several cities lost 
by the mighty wouarch last cam- 
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paign. The poor trumpet is provided 
with a wooden leg, and the looks of 
both messengers express deep seated 
chagrin. The list held in the hand 
of one commences with Gaunt (Ghent), 
Brussels, Antwerp, Bruges ; the other 
begins with Barcelona. 

Great indignation was excited 
among Dr. Sacheverell’s friends by 
prints in which he is comforted and 
encouraged by the Pope on one side 
and the devil on the other. These 
productions were mostly in mezzo- 
tinto, and were not as yet called cari- 
catures ; but the term began to be 
used soon after, and was admitted 
into Johnson’s dictionary in 1755. 

The fever which raged in the public 
mind during the commercial run of 
the South Sea bubble was preceded 
by a most uncomfortable state of 
things in London, Whig and Tory 
mobs parading the streets at night 
and fighting desperately with each 
other when they came in contact. 
By Whigs we of course designate the 
upholders of the Government of the 
time, by Tories the adherents and 
well-wishers of the Pretender. The 
Georgites met at taverns called 
“mug-houses,” and in their proces- 
sions never omitted to exhibit the 
warming-pan in which the miller’s 
child was supposed to have been 
brought to the bedside of Mary of 
Modena. The other party bore the 
nickname of Jacks, an abbreviation 
for Jacobites. Firearms were, how- 
ever, seldom used, but the parties 
exercises their fists and sticks on 
each other with hearty good will. It 
was a period of great laxity of morals 
among high and low, coarse and 
licentious speech, and of great inse- 
curity of property. No respectable 
woman would be found in the streets 
after nightfall, and no prudent man 
would venture on a late promenade 
with valuable articles about his per- 
son. 


THE “MISSISSIPPI ” AND ITS SATIRICAL EXPONENTS, 

From 1717 to 1721 a feverish tide 
of business affairs had set in both in 
France and England, which gave 
ample employment to the designers 
and engravers of caricatures in Hol- 
land. Louis XIV. had left his realm 
deeply in debt, and the indolent 
Regent received good advice from 
John Law, the Scotch financist, as 
iv the improvement which could 
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be effected in the commerce of the 
country by an enlarged system of 

ublic credit, and by taking the col- 
ection of the taxes out of the bands 
of the unprincipled and rapacious 
revenue farmers, who ground the 
faces of the people by their imposi- 
tions, and turned to their own use 
much of the money received for the 
better carrying on of the nation’s 
business. 

Law is unjustly accused of knavery 
in his Mississippi scheme. He cer- 
tainly expected to win riches and 
consideration for himself, but he did 
not the less contemplate the weal of 
his adopted country. Any man 
sesatuaal of ordinary judgment would 

e sensible that a system based on 
deception would soon tumble, and 
bury the projector under its ruins. 
Law had thorough faith in the wis- 
dom of the plan. Were it otherwise 
he would have vested his great gains 
in foreign securities on the chance of 
escaping with his life from his en- 
raged dupes. This he did not, except 
to a very trifling extent. He only 
encouraged and promoted what is 
hourly done through the length and 
breadth of the British empire—viz., 
those who have means giving credit 
to industrious folk who have none 
till they earn wherewithal to pay. If 
the excited people pushed a good 
principle beyond its centre of gravity, 
and if the unwise Government took a 
step contrary to Law's advice to de- 
stroy public confidence, the blame 
was not his. 

The Regent, ease-loving and sensual 
in his disposition, found the nation 
saddled, at the death of Louis XIV., 
with a debt of 3,000 millions of 
livres. In a council held in the 
early part of his regency his wise 
friend, St. Simon, thought the only 
measure which could save the State 
was a declaration of bankruptcy. The 

ood sense of the Regent and the 

uc de Nouailles hindered them 
from taking this notable piece of 
advice, as wise, in fact, as if a man 
shot himself to avoid death by hunger 
or sickness. 

Depreciation of the coin* gave a 
little ease, and a raid upon the 
farmers of the taxes somewhat more. 


(July, 


These publicans and sinners were 
obliged to disgorge the results of their 
enormous impositions on the people, 
where effective measures were taken, 
but many contrived to conceal their 
booty, many to escape by bribery of 
high-born ladies and gentlemen, and 
much of the money wrung from them 
found its way into the pockets of the 
Regent’s worthless favourites. In- 
formers’ got a certain part of the 
amends obtained, and when no more 
could be squeezed out of the bond 


Jide offenders, these blood-suckers 


accused really honest folk of evil 
practises. This last order of things 
lasted for a year. 

Fines were more efficient than con- 
fiscations to make the revenue farmers 
disburse, accepting bribes more effi- 
cient than either. One mighty leech 
being condemned to bleed to the tune 
of twelve millions of livres, a count 
holding a Government appointment 
called on him with an offer of ex- 
emption on the receipt of 100,000 
crowns. “You are too late, my 
friend,” said the wholesale robber, 
“T have already obtained remission 
from your spouse for 50,000.” Out of 
180,000,000 livres thus wrung from 
the oppressors only 80,000,000 found 
their way into the treasury, the rest 
enriched highborn but immoral 
ladies and gentlemen, who would 
neither work nor want. The only 
publican put to death among the de- 
testable fraternity was Samuel Ber- 
nard, whose domain was remote from 
the capital. He offered six millions 
of livres (£250,000—a livre varied in 
value from 1s. to 1s. 6d.) for his life ; 
but his offences were too heinous, 
and he was executed. 

The Regent had capacity, but not 
energy sufficient to excrt it, and was 
very willing to listen to anyone who 
offered (if the pun is excusable) to 
cure the nation of the consumption 
which had seized on its chest. Just 
after the failuresofthenotableschemes 
mentioned, Law, who was no stranger 
to the Regent, and had probably 
shared in some of his disreputable 
“Parisian Nights’ Entertainments,” 
for he was a votary of pleasure as 
well as Philippe, offered his services, 
He showed the advantage of extend- 


* A person taking, say, a thousand gold pieces to the treasury would receive a thou- 
sand pieces of the same nominal value, but worth only four-fifths of the sum in reality, 


The 


ernment gained by this debasing process 72,000,000 livres 
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ing credit and business by a moderate 
issue of paper money where there 
was not a sufficient specie circulation, 
and he and his brother were allowed to 
establish a bank. The good effects of 
this and of its branches at Lyons, 
Rochelle, Tours, Amiens, and Or- 
leans, were soon apparent. Their 
notes were taken in payment of taxes, 
and rose in time to be fifteen per 
cent. more valuable than specie. Law 
obtained this preference by paying 
for all his notes on presentation in 
specie bearing the value it bore on 
their issue. So if specie was under a 
state of depression (see the preceding 
remarks), happy were the possessors 
of Law’s notes, uttered when it was 
at its ordinary rate. The billets d'etat, 
or promissory notes of Government 
to pay the nation’s debts, were during 
this time at a discount of seventy- 
eight and a half per cent., 100 livres 
Government stock, representing only 
twenty-one and a half. Law had 
been heard to declare that the banker 
who made issues without having pro- 
vision to settle for them, deserved 
death, and this opinion excited more 
confidence in his audience than even 


Joseph Surface’s righteous remarks 


did among his. The increase in the 
circulating medium, and the eonfi- 
dence felt in the banks, gave an im- 
petus to traffic, manufacture, &c.; 
and if the Regent and Law had 
not lost their heads during this 
prosperous season, a steady im- 

rovement in.the national house- 

eeping would have ensued; but 
some temperaments cannot endure 
heat. The Regent converted Law's 
banks into Government institutions, 
issued notes without any healthy 
proportion to the amount of specie in 
the cellar, probably against the better 
judgment of his man of business, and 
this was the first false step. 

In 1717 was founded the company 
exclusively privileged to trade to 
Louisiana, and generally the coun- 
tries bordering on the Mississippi, 
supposed at the time to abound in the 
precious metals, and to be eminently 
fertile. This much-favoured body 
would soon be richer than Creesus, 
consequently above any vulgar temp- 
tations to dishonesty, and was there- 
fore to be intrusted at once with the 
possessions = all ie ate ne 
companies, the great farms, the mint, 
the general receipt of the King’s 
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revenues, and the management of 
the Bank, now become a government 
institution. 

The capital consisted of 200,000 
shares of 500 livres each, and all who 
helds billets @état, or what would 
now be called government stock, 
were privileged to purchase shares 
with them at their full value. In 
ordinary affairs a billet was only 
worth 4 of its nominal value, but 
in the purchase of the new stock it 
was valued at 4. Here was a great 
inducement to every creditor of the 
crown to part with his security, and 
if the company became successful 
the national debt would be paid, and 
_—— of prosperity flow in on the 
and. 

The unimproved parts of the Hl 
Dorado of the hour were bought up 
at the price of 30,000 livres the square 
league, and vigorous preparations 
made to send out labourers and work- 
men of every kind. But the great 
body not only had Western America 
appropriated to them : they obtained 
the exclusive privilege of trading to 
the East Indies, China, and the 
South Sea, and te all the possessions 
of the French East India Company, 
established in the previous .reign. 

The strange and ludicrous circum- 
stances which attended on the eager- 
ness of everyone to make purchases 
in the stock of the new company 
are pretty well known to the reading 
world. The Rue Quincampoix, in 
which Law’s house stood, was found 
unable to accommodate the erowds 
that daily thronged it to get a sight 
of the great man or procure shates. 
So he removed to the Place Ven- 
déme, and that spacious square was 
soon covered with tents and booths, 
and became the promenade of all the 

reat oues of the city, every other 
ashionable ride and drive being 
totally abandoned ; and the noise and 
confusion became so great that the 
Chancellor, whose court stood in the 
same square, complained to the 
Regent that he could not hear his ad- 
vocates. So another removal was 
resolved on, and this time the great 
eee took possession of the 

otel de Soissons, and the treasure- 
seekers were accommodated in booths 
and tents in the extensive gardens. 
The rather large capital originally 
fixed on was found too small for the 
mighty appetite for wealth exhibited 
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by all classes from the duke to the 
kitchen-maid. 

When shares were hourly rising in 
price, mighty gains were made by 
purchasers who had wisdom enough 
to sell before the fatal depression 
took place. Enriched coachmen de- 
scended from their perch and got in- 
side the carriage, and the cook-maid 
took a seat at the opera, in the box 
adjoining that of her late mistress. 
Cunning speculators conveyed much 
gold, and silver, and precious stones 
out of the country, and still Law and 
the Regent created new shares, till 
at last the paper money assumed the 
most gigantic proportions with rela- 
tion to the amount of the coined 
money of the kingdom. While the 
tide of prosperity was at its height, 
the parvenus, as well as the enriched 
nobles, converted much gold and 
silver, that would have done duty as 
coined money, into dinner services 
and other household articles, and this 
did considerable mischief by aggra- 
vating the scarcity of specie. 

This scarcity of the precious metals 
began at last to alarm the public, 
and the men at the head of affairs 
seem to have lost all judgment and 
presence of mind when brought in pre- 
sence of the danger. Confidence was 
attempted to be restored in the re- 
sources of the great Western terri- 
tory by the parading of the scum of 
the city with shovels, pickaxes, and 
other agricultural implements on 
their shoulders and in their hands 
and packing them off to cross the At- 
lantic. These stage peasants, about 
a third of the number excepted, 
never went twenty miles from Paris, 
and in a few weeks might be seen 
again in the grimy back streets pur- 
suing their ancient disreputable avo- 
cations. 

But the growing distrust could not 
be allayed by an ever so well ar- 
ranged pageant, and to the minds of 
lookers-on from the convenient dis- 
tance of a century and a-half, the 
plans adopted to maintain confi- 
dence seem of the most dizarre de- 
scription. Edicts came out in suc- 
cession, depreciating the value of 
specie, establishing the uniform value 
of bank paper, forbidding payments 
in gold beyond the value of 100 
livres, in silver beyond 10 livres, 
and prohibiting individuals or reli- 
gious bodies (some privileged officers 
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excepted) from having in their posses- 
sion more than 500 livres at any one 
time. This wise order was given on 
the 27th February, 1720, and was 
followed by a wiser one on the 11th 
of March of the same year, forbid- 
ding any payment in specie what- 
ever ! 

A dire evil grew out of the restric- 
tion of specie (the above sums ex- 
cepted) in any one’s possession. In- 
formers securing the conviction of 
any individuals of the crime were 
awarded a portion of the fines in- 
flicted. So the amount of ill-blood 
and mistrust among neighbours may 
be imagined. ‘The catastrophe, how- 
ever, was thus brought about. 

The Bank, as before remarked, 
was incorporated with the company 
of the Indies, as the Mississippi Com- 
pany had come to be called, the 
paper by a royal decree being de- 
clared to be then and for all a 
time of invariable value, however 
that of gold and silver might be 
raised or depressed. But so soon 
afterwards as the May of the same 
year the Regent’s wise council, con- 
sidering that there were in circulation 
2,600 millions of livres in the sha 
of bank-notes, while the metallic 
riches of the kingdom amounted only 
to 1,300 millions, decided that it was 
not a healthy symptom in the bod 
pe of the state, and that it woul 

wise to balance the real and ficti- 
tious materials of the currency. It 
was therefore decreed-that the bank 
money then in circulation should suffer 
gradual reductions in value till the 
December ensuing, when it should 
stand at half its present estimation. 
From that day all trust in anything 
but real property ceased, and Law's 
great project exploded, to the de- 
struction of his own prospects and 
those of thousands of misguided 
speculators. 

The Parlement which had opposed 
the extravagant proceedings of the 
Government and the company from 
the beginning, sent a strong remon- 
strance to the Regent, who, in conse- 
— of that and of the hostile 

etermination exhibited by the vic- 
tims, rescinded the order a week 
afterwards, but had the bank closed 
the same day. Relief began to be 
dribbled out on the 10th of June, but 
meantime, and for long afterwards, 
irreparable mischief was caused by 
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the injudicious working out of a good 
principle. 

Consequent on the-projection and 
progress of the Mississippi scheme, 
was published in Holland a series of 
satirical plates, the volume containing 
them being entitled, Het Groote 
Tafereel des Dwaashied (the Great 
Tableau of Folly). In these no 
quarters were given to Law nor his 
system. Many of them were exceed- 
ingly coarse, and poor in conception 
and design, merely exhibiting halls 
thronged with buyers and sellers of 
stock, these last exhibiting placards, 
as their actions nor intentions could 

ibly be understood without such 


elp. 

A full length portrait of Law 
served as introduction to the designs. 
This portrait, in full bottomed wig 
and richly-laced broad-skirted coat 
and waistcoat, would be mistaken at 
a distance for that of the Grand 
Monarque, the deception being en- 
hanced by the formal garden and 
palace atthe rear. To the eyes of an 
artist nothing could be more deso- 
late-looking than the poverty-bitten 
legs and the asquare-toed, high- 
heeled shoes. 

The plates, as arranged in the 
book, are not intended to represent 
the order of the rise and progress of 
the madness. In an early one the 
Rue Quincampoix is filled with men 
and women, some lamenting their 
ill-luck, others exulting, others sell- 
ing their cheese, the vendor in chief 
being a big baggy Dutchman, a 
virago recommending her asparagus, 
&c. In the Zhuilleriece Hof over- 
head, nothing is to be seen but dead 
bodies being carried off, carriages 
overturned, &c. In a medallion at 
side are a group washing the black- 
amoor, with the inscription, Verloore 
Arbeid (labour lost), and other 

ups exhibiting poverty and ruin. 
Or course the hunchback who oblig- 
ingly acted as a writing-table to the 
buyers and sellers of stock is not for- 
gotten. Considerable care is taken 
with the buildings where the famous 
Rue Quincampoix forms the scene. 
Whether local truth of outline is 
observed or not we cannot decide. 
The artist, for the sake of room to 
represent many figures at work, 
makes the examiners of his designs 
look across, not along, the street. 
The plate headed “ Atlas ” repre- 
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sents Law and various ladies and 
gentlemen keeping up with difficulty 
lobes filled with their paper money, 
ercules kindly giving his hand to 
the particular, burthen supported by 
the great projector. 

In one upper corner is a globe 
supporting the tableau of the “ Gar- 
dens of the Hesperides,” the dragon 
and his countless heads lying pros- 
trate, and Hercules and his people 
pleasantly employed plucking the 
golden fruit. 

Throughout the series rats are hard 
at work, sometimes a group devour- 
ing a cat, in other places destroying 
the contents of chests, running away 
with valuables, &c. Pheton tum- 
— from the clouds is an ordina 
accident in the various prints. It 
would be difficult to find out the 
artist’s drift in many of the designs, 
so there are long inscriptions in 
Dutch put underneath, and these 
have French explanations in a couple 
of instances. 

Most of the prints are by nameless 
designers, but one by Picart, the 
Frenchman, has considerable merit. 

The naked Goddess Fortune is 
proceeding triumphantly through the 
air, flinging all kinds of tempting 
placards on every side. Beneath, 
riding proudly in her car, proceeds 
the Mississippi Lady, a half-moon 
surmounting her foolscap head-dress, 
her hoop larger than any seen during 
the last feminine folly, her car drawn 
by figures: emblematic of India and 
America, more or less unsound in 
limb, and fox-tailed financial knaves 
turning the wheel of the heavy car, 
on the spokes of which are written 
the taking titles of this or that 
department of the scheme. Poor 
commerce, and industry and honesty, 
with their journals and ledgers, are 
being crushed under the heavy wheels 
of this Christian Juggernauth. Ina 
corner are eager and joyous groups 
making love and making bargains. 
A hoary old sinner, hat under arm, 
has seized a lovely creature’s hand in 
one fist, while the other holds an 
enticing billet of interminable livres 
under her soft eye. Mushrooms and 
toadstools are the only produce of 
the ground ; the rats are nibbling at 
the valuables, and the whole pro- 
cession is — its way to the 
workhouse and the asylum for the 
insane. The folk are in such a hurry 
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to get rich that a group convert a 
flat stone into a writing table, and 
employ a Jew scribe to make a 
transfer of stock for them. 

Among the commonplace designs, 
of which the greater part of the 
plates consist, is one really possessing 
some character. The dresses and 
equipments are of the Scaramouch 
class. One worthy, with bonnet pro- 
jecting forward, intelligent eye, good 
nose and beard, but no chin (bonnet, 
front, nose, and beard forming a 
semicircle), would do honour to 
Callot himself. Law is masquerading 
and lording it in the centre of the 
group, who regard him with fright, 
mixed with some terror. Most are 
Eeereec with what poor Albert 

mith would have designated “‘ fabu- 
lous noses.” 

Few of the artists of the day had 
abilities to give his satirical ideas an 
efficient shape. In Lucifer's New 
Row Barge, Law, surrounded by 
emblems of fraud, devils, &¢., is 
standing on the deck of a boat about 
as long as his own legs, imps con- 
ducting the barge, and all about 


entering the flaming gullet of a 


hellish monster. It was evidently 
designed by a tailor’s artist, if such 
a profession was known a century 
and a half since; but he really was 
unworthy to sharpen the cedar pen- 
cils of any designer now kept in pay 
by a fashionable tailor in London or 
Dublin. 

The publishers in order to meet 
the popular demand for satirical 
plates on the bubbles of the day, 
were obliged to copy prints merely 
presenting confused assemblages. In 
one entitled—“ Struyd Tuszen de 
Smullende Bubbel-Heeren en de Aan- 
staande Armoede,” (The battle be- 
tween the Good-living Lords and a 
proaching Poverty), they eae 
copied a subject already published, 
“The Battle of Lent andthe Car- 
nival.” Fat and fair Good-Living 
with a frying pan for helmet, game 
and eatables of every kind hanging 
about her, and her spit (broaching a 
leg of mutton) in rest, is charging 
poor meagre Lenten-Fare hung round 
with fish and attended by satellites, 
—meagre, wasted, and woe-begone. 
The charger of “‘ Good Cheer” is an 
ale barrel of comfortable proportions, 
against which the fish basket of poor 
“ Madame Lent” has no chance of 
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holding its ground. Equally fat, and 
fair, and sonsy is the cook’s squire the 
under kitchen-wench, rushing on 
with brandished weapon to level half 
a dozen of poor Meagre-Fare’s satel- 
lites. All this had evidently nothing 
to do with Law or the Regent. 

In one of the best executed of the 
plates Law is represented sitting on 
some clouds, and a few of Mr. Carlyle’s 
wind-bags. His broad leafed hat is 
surmounted by a windmill, and one 
of his associates is vigorously blowing 
up into the clouds a nondescript ani- 
mal with bladders fastened to its 
four legs. The head of a Dutch an- 
gel is puffing lustily at the portion of 
Law’s body most needing support. 
He 0m sitting on solid planks, 
but they are merely the cae blasts 
of air blown from the cherub’s mouth. 
Of course it is easy to guess what 
will happen to the bag-footed animal 
when the bellows ceases to blow, and 
to Mr. Law and his windmill when 
his planking is withdrawn by the 
cherub’s loss of breath. 

The drift of several of the designs 
is not easily made out, but that of 
the dissecting scene is plain enough. 
The deceptive scheme is laid out on 
the board, the incision is made, and 
the Master Surgeon is exhibiting to 
the spectators a connected string of 
wind-bags. In front of the picture is 
a full grown youth taking a peaceful 
sleep in a cradle rocked by monkeys. 
The wnsuspicious slumberer, Sate 
supposed to represent the innocent 
public, the monkeys Law and his 
allies. Had not the public misled 
themselves and the great projector 
into the bargain, and had he been al- 
lowed to carry out his own moderate 
views, he would probably have. ea- 
joyed a comfortable old age, and 
statues have been raised to his gloxy 
by the grateful French people. 

A lofty frame-work occupies the 
chief part of one design on the pillars 
of which stand figures representing 
the four quarters of the world,shower- 
ing down bank notes and shares on 
covetous and gladsome groups, while 
a merry-go-round is careering within 
the circus and bearing joyous groups, 
some few individuals excepted, who 
are tumbling from their airy rounds, 

In a design the purport of which 
is not difficult ta be at, a 
harpy is discharging a syringe into 
the mouth of Sancho’s ass, on which 
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Law as Don Quixote is mounted with 
his gold chest before him. Dulcinea 
and an assisting group, all furnished 
with ropes, are pulling Grizzle into 
the mansion in the Rue Quincampoix 
occupied by the great man. Sancho 
seated on a bloated toad probably re- 
presents the Regent. The devil is 
sitting en croupe holding up the ass’s 
tail, and an admiring crowd are grasp- 
ing at the notes and shares without a 
thought of the quarter from which 
they come. 

A large plate presented a complete 
pack of cards, on each of which was 
displayed some piece of folly, or 
kpavery, or exultation, or despair,— 
blind men wearing large spectacles, 
fishers hooking mermaids, astrologers, 
star-gazing, &c. 

In another plate kings, bishops, 
and the other great of the earth sur- 
round a globe and are looking with 
great interest on the projector who 
has just oe a particular spot,— 
perhaps the plain of the Mississippi, 
and letting out a stream of molten 
gold. Among the badly drawn figures 
there is one, that of a woman with 
her side next the spectator, turning 
half round, graceful in position, 
and presenting beautiful contours, 
but the drawing spoiled in the 
execution. In a corner medallion 
poor Midas is uncomfortably sitting 
at his feast of gold while Apollo 
looks on and mocks. In the opposite 
corner an aged voluptuary is seated 
at his well spread table, pleasure 
sitting on his knee, and her com- 
panion pouring out an exhilarating 
draught. Alas Death has taken hold 
of his unoccupied arm, and the doom 
of the vicious awaits him. 

One of the Dutch series presents a 
variety of people engaged at conjuror’s 
tricks and towrs de force. In one, 
Law is sitting on a mortar, and com- 
placently exhibiting emblems of in- 
fluence, while Satan is applying fire 
to the touch-hole and about scatterin 
scissors, keys, hooks, and other usefu 
implements abroad. The worthy with 
balancing pole in hands, and fetter- 
lock on ancles, about to light grace- 
fully on the tight rope over which he 
is soaring, would even in our days of 
so-called professors attract notice. 
The ladies were as eager in pursuit of 
wealth in Law’s day as the gentlemen; 
so they have a place among the 
artistes. One fair one fashionably 
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attired, holds two swords in a hori- 
zontal position the points about to 
enter her eyes with the next impulse. 

Melomaniacs .in full dress and 
placed in untenable positions, are 
discoursing sweet music on fiddles 
placed on their heads. 

In a piece intended to be compli- 
mentary to his own nation by the 
Dutch artist, Lady Fraud with a 
mouse-trap on her head is sug- 
gesting to a financist knave by 
blowing through a large bellows 
into his ear, rather his cocked hat, 
A pair of fishing-rods stand by his 
side provided with lines and hooks so 
thick as to frighten away the most 
hungry fish. He is trying to seduce 
the guardian genius of Holland— 
Erasmus—by flinging billets towards 
him, but he and Mercury exult, and 
point to a pyramid on which are the 
arms of three Dutch cities, not to be 
deluded by the lady or her agent. 
Dupes tumbling from rocks into the 
sea, winged ships, men struggling in 
the water, all betoken ruin, but a 
couple of steady Mynheers with an 
open chest of treasure before them, 
point with complacence to emblems 
of agriculture and commerce. No 
wind-bags for them ! 

The ridiculous incidents attending 
the exaltation of parvenus during the 
short madness would make a goodly 
sized Joe Miller, but as they have 
been told in more than a few collec- 
tions, our readers shall not be troubl- 
ed with them here. The epitaph 
composed for the unfortunate pro- 
jector by some satirical pen is too 
characteristic to be omitted. 

“ Ci git cet Ecossais célébre,— 
Ce calculateur sans egal, 
Qui par les régles de l’'algébre 

A mis la France & ’hopital.” 

Nor can we refrain from quoting 
this diary of a week. 

“ Lundi, J’achetai des actions ; 

Mardi, Je gagnai des millions; 

Mercredi, J’arrangeai mon ménage ; 

Jeudi, Je pris un équipage ; 

Vendredi, Je m’en fus a bal; 

Et Samedi, 4 Yhopital.” 


THE SOUTH SEA BUBBLE SATIRIZED. 


There was something resembling 
ground for the extravagant expect- 
ations of the French. They possessed 
the countries bordering on the Mis- 
sissippi. The land was fertile and 
reported to abound in the precious 
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metals. But the English had no 
such foundations for the air-castles 
built during the South Sea fever. 
They had heard of the inexhaustible 
stores of the precious metals to be 
found on the western coast of South 
America, and an English company 
having the exclusive privilege of 
trading ‘to the ports of Chili and 
Peru, and exchanging our manu- 
factures for gold, silver, and copper, 
so abundant there as to roof houses 
and pave streets, would soon pay the 
national debt and enrich the British 


7 
he British public were seized on 
by the speculative mania about the 
same time as the folk on the east of 
the channel. They were easily per- 
suaded that the Spanish government 
would allow the liberty of trading in 
four ports on the Pacific coast, where- 
as in fact Philip permitted only one 
vessel to enter the harbours, and this 
only on condition of receiving one- 
fourth of the profits, and a tax of five 
per cent. on the remainder. The Eng- 
ish people shut their ears against the 
real condition of things. “ The South 
Sea Company through its immense 
trade, would buy up the government 
securities, would become the sole 
creditors of the state at the low rate 
of five per cent. interest, and in a few 
years they would by means of their 
extensive trade rid the country al- 
together of its heavy incumbrance.” 
While the affairs of the Company 
were under debate in Parliament the 
shares nearly reached 400 per cent., 
yet, inexplicable as it may appear, on 
the day when the parliamentary 
sanction was attained they fell, and 
after some little fluctuation settled at 
330. The directors continued to issue 
bulletins of the kindly disposition of 
the Spanish government, and of the 
contemplated exchange of Gibraltar 
and Port Mahon for places in Peru 
to be occupied by Britons for the 
protection of their trade in the Pacific. 
Commerce would not be confined to 
what could be effected by one ship. 
As many British merchantmen as 
chose, t.¢., the South Sea Company's 
vessels exclusively, might trade with 
the utmost freedom with the fich 
but improvident Creoles and Indians, 
take out our superfiuous goods, and 
bring home no end of precious metals 
instead 


The guecess of the scheme in idea 
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encouraged the upspringing of many 
smaller but equally unsound decep- 
tions. Maitland in his history of 
London gravely mentions a proposal 
for the manufacture of deal boards 
out of sawdust. Whether this was 
intended for a joke or not, a certain 
man of business established a com- 
pany (consisting of himself) “for 
carrying on an undertaking of great 
advantage, but nobody to know what 
it is.’ There were 5,000 shares of 
£100 each; the yearly dividends 
were to be £100 per share, and at first 
only £2 per to be paid down. In 
a month the nature and working of 
the scheme would be explained, and 
the remaining £98 of each fortunate 
share required. The company, 2.¢., 
the clever projector opened an office in 
Cornhill at nine o’clock one morning, 
and at three when the shutters were 
put up, a thousand deposits had been 
received. The founder was a prudent 
as well as a speculative man. Pre- 
ferring the possession of two thous- 
and pounds to the expectation of a 
much higher sum, he departed quiet- 
ly with it the ensuing night, and was 
never again seen in London streets. 

The wise English people, the aris- 
tocracy, the mercantile class, and the 
professionals vied with each other in 
securing shares till at last each was 
yurchased at a thousand pounds, 

he director, Sir John Blunt, and 
other high officials began to think 
that another puff however slight 
would burst the bubble, and began to 
sell out, and the consequence was the 
gradual fall till the shares sunk to 
four hundred. It was not easy for 
ten millions in specie to float two 
hundred millions of paper. 

Poor Gay had been presented b 
the son of Secretary Craggs with 
stock which would realize, as he 
thought, £20,000. His friends ad- 
vised him to sell out ; but his dreams 
were too gorgeous-hued at the time 
to permit him to be advised. They 
then begged him to dispose of as 
much stock as would produce £100 
per annum, thus securing him a 
shoulder of mutton and a clean shirt 
every day. No; he would not do 
that neither, and the result was the 
total loss of principal and interest. 

Mr. Walpole, afterwards Sir Robe: 
who had opposed the establishing o 
the company from the beginning, 
was the chicf restorer to something 
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like confidence, when all was fright 
and dismay among the holders of 
bonds, and vows of vengeance were 
offered up against the rascally direc- 
tors. He hinted that if London was 
on fire, it would be prudent to 
endeavour to get the flames under 
before searching for the incendiaries 
and punishing them. 

So through his influence nine mil- 
lions of South Sea stock were 
engrafted into the Bank of England, 
and the same amount into the East 
India Company’s stock. A greater 
depression being thus prevented, the 
attention of the Government was 
directed to the punishment of the 
chief upholders of the gigantic 
swindle. The governor, sub-governor, 
treasurer, cashier, and clerks were 
enjoined not to leave the kingdom 
for a twelvemonth, and even Mr. 
Secretary Craggs was baited in his 

lace in Parliament for having un- 

ws! encouraged the fraud. 

night, the treasurer of the com- 
pany, and depository of the secrets 
of the knavish directors, made his 
books and documents into a con- 
venient parcel, escaped beyond sea, 
and laughed at proclamations of 
hostile intent. Four directors, mem- 
bers of Parliament, were expelled 
the House, and Sir John Blunt, 
supposed to have been the prime 
mover of the whole concern, was 
taken into custody. 

Credit must be given to the Par- 
liament of the day for the even- 
handed justice dealt to the highest 
among those convicted of having 
knowingly shared in the wholesale 
plunder. To the following high per- 
sonages the sums in stock placed 
after their names were found ad- 
judged for their services in getting 
the sanction of Parliament for the 
establishment of the company :—The 
Earl of Sutherland, £50,000; the 
Duchess of Kendal, £10,000; the 
Countess of Platen, £10,000; Mr. 
Secretary Craggs, £30,000 ; Mr. Chas. 
Stanhope, £10,000. These were but 
a part of the extensive briberies per- 
petrated. Aislabie, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, had in an indirect 
way command of nearly four-fifths of 
a million, the property of the com- 
pany. 

Stanhope was acquitted, and great 
was the rage of the people there- 
fore ; but the conviction of the Chan- 
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cellor Aislabie a little mollified them. 
On his being committed to the Tower, 
they kindled bonfires for joy. One 
by one the cases of the directors 
were taken into consideration, and 
where guilt was established the pro- 
perty of the delinquents, with some 
reservation made for their future 
support, was made available for the 
reparation of losses suffered by inno- 
cent shareholders. Eight out of the 
thirteen millions of the company's 
stock, still undistributed, were de- 
voted to the same purpose. The 
victims obtained from this source 
about £33 6s. 8d. per cent. of their 
venture. Thus, owing to the better 
construction of the British Govern- 
ment compared to the French, the 
English shareholders eventually sus- 
tained less loss than their contem- 
poraries over the water, though their 
silliness in rushing into the snare 
was of a much more marked type 
than that of their neighbours. 

We have few English caricatures 
to show before the period of these 
national calamities, and the artists 
(very poor ones apparently) appear 
not to have thought of exerting 
themselves till the foreign produc- 
tions met their eyes. They con- 
tented themselves in some instances 
in copying the outlandish design, and 
changing some things in the accom- 
panying inscription. Falling from 
trees, tumbling into water, masses of 
people in crowded streets, &c., were 
the favourite ideas—all figures of the 
sad realities. They had packs of 
cards borrowed from the Dutchmen, 
and used them to some purpose. 
Most dreary were the designs and 
executions. In the Humours of 
’Change Alley the point of sight is 
placed about forty-five degrees above 
the horizon ; accordingly the street 
would appear to end in the clouds, 
if prolonged. People are standing in 
two rows beside the doorless houses, 
three cabriolets are running in dif- 
ferent directions, and as it would 
puzzle a wiser than Solomon to ex- 
pound the drift of the print, the 
artist considerately added some lines 
of what he probably thought was 
poetry, ¢.g.:— 

“ Thus with like hast thro different paths 
they run,— 

Some to undo, and some to be undon.” 


Another design represented a large 
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thin Wellington biscuit floating on 
the water. A tree out of a “ Noah’s 
Ark” arises from its centre, well 
propped up, and bearing a few 
men and women in uneasy and 
unsafe positions among the branches, 
while others are plunging from their 
dizzy heights into the pool. A few 
heads and legs are barely visible 
above the water, while some square- 
toed folk are wading waist high. 
The position is thus illustrated, 
probably by the artist :— 
‘¢ The Headlong Fools Plunge into South- 
Sea Water. 
But the Sly Long-heads Wade with 
Caution ater. 
The First are Drowning, but the Wise 


Last 

Venture no Deeper than the knees or 
Waist.” 

These egregious designs were 


rinted on cards, and are to be seen 
in the “Bubblers’ Medley” pub- 
lished by Carrington Bowles. The 
* nine of hearts” ridiculed the Copper 
and Brass Company, the eight of 
diamonds ridiculed the colonization 
of Acadia (Nova Scotia), pithily re- 
marking— 

“ He that is rich and wants to fool away 
A good round sum in North America, 
Let him subscribe himself a headlong 

sharer, 
And asses’ 

bearer.” 
Knight, the arch-knave of whom 

mention has been already made as a 

fugitive, was apprehended at Tirle- 

mont, near Liege, and lodged in the 
citadel of Antwerp. It was one of 
the laws of Brabant that every 
foreigner captured in the territory 
should be tried there also. wy 
applications were made by the British 

Government for the loan of Knight, 

but they were neglected, and finally, 

the ingenious rogue escaped from the 
prison, the Duchess of Kendal 

(George’s Morganatic wife) and many 

another high but unscrupulous per- 
sonage, having their South Sea trans- 
actions securely hidden away in his 
big account-book. 

A really well executed caricature 
called the “ Brabant Screen,” repre- 
sented various phases of the mania. 


ears shall honour him or 
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The Diichess of Kendal, half con- 
cealed behind it, is seen handing a 
bulky despatch to Knight, and friends 
of the cause are anxiously looking.on 
from the further side of the room. It 
was supposed that it was not the wish 
of the Court that Knight should be 
landed again on English soil, and 
obliged to criminate his noble patrons. 
In a more severe piece still, the un- 
scrupulous book-keeper is seen enter- 
ing the Infernal Regions. These 
attempts, as Mr. Wright observes, 
initiated the reign of caricature in 
England.* 

Hogarth did not disdain to try his 
hand on the subject under considera- 
tion. His triumphant folk were all 
astride on the hobby horses of a 
merry-go-round, the positions being 
very insecure and at a very uncom- 
fortuble height from the ground. One 
of the most spirited of the riders is 
a joyous Amazon, thaking free with 
the beard of the grave person seated 
next her. A Greek statue finely pro- 
portioned and fashioned in its upper 
a but wanting one leg and 

aving no better substitute for the 
other than an iron rod ending in a 
claw, is set on a slab on one side, while 
a rejoicing devil with scythe all ready, 
is preparing for a grand mow among 
the excited crowd round the revolving 
machine. A wretched figure em- 
bodying the crimes of the concoctors, 
is being broken on the wheel, and 
nothing can exceed the tranquil 
apathy with which the self-compla- 
cent chaplain, kneeling at his head, 
reads the Burial Service or some 
strengthening prayers. On a pedestal 
crowned by two foxes watching each 
other in playful suspicion, is en- 
graved a copy of the inscription of 
the London monument, the destruc- 
tion of the city being imputed to the 
South Sea Company (1720), instead 
of the Roman Catholics, as in the 
more ancient legend. 

One of the earliest political prints 
bearing on elections dates from the 
bursting of the bubble. From be- 
hind a screen with seven unmarked 
folds, representing the last seven un- 
profitable years, a brisk Whig candi- 
date is stepping out, seizing a voter 
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with one hand, and presenting a purse 
with the other. The tempted man 
points to his heart with his disen- 
gaged hand. The devil is urging him 
to accept the bribe, while his wife 
and a clergyman debate the matter 
behind. A little boy with a wooden 
shoe in hand probably intends to 
assault the tempter, and his little 
comrade gives him encouragement. 

About the same time appeared a 
print of Britannia weeping at the sad 
spectacle of the White Horse of Han- 
over prancing on the prostrate figures 
of the Lion and Unicorn, implying 
the assaults made on the liberties of 
the subject in the late elections by 
the bribery administered on a large 
scale by the Government supporters. 
Robert Walpole, the minister, by a 
mingled system of bribery, good sense, 
and prudence, managed for a long 
time to guide the rickety machine 
with as few shakings and flounder- 
ings as could possibly be expected, 
and we find after this period political 
squabbles occupying less of public 
attention than disputes among the 
literati. 

Healthy literature did not thrive 
under the First or Second George, 
the successful (i.e., paying) produc- 
tions consisting of private or scanda- 
lous memoirs, lascivious tales, and 
newspaper articles, written in support 
of the Government. Fifty thousand 
some odd pounds were distributed by 
Sir Robert Walpole to proprietors of 
newspapers between 1731 and 1741. 
Of this sum William Arnall of the 
Free Briton received £11,000 in the 
course of four years. 


CARICATURES ON NATIVE AND FOREIGN THEAT- 
RICALS. 


The invasion of the country by 
Italian singers, who enjoyed the 

atronage of the Court and the no- 
Pility generally, obliged the mana- 
gers of the regular theatres to call to 
their aid buffoonery, pantomime, and 
other extravagancies. The winter of 
1723 welcomed the Necromancer or 
“Barlequin Dr. Faustus,” and the 
next winter, “ Harlequin Jack Shep- 
herd.” In 1726 mountebanks, tumblers 
and rope-dancers exerted themselves 
to prop up the English establish- 
ments in Lincoln’s Inn Fields and 
Drury-lane. John James Heidegger, 
a native of Zurich, who had been pre- 
sented to the justices for presiding 
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over the immoralities of the masque- 
rade, was the ruling genius of the 
opera, and much cherished by the 
great, notwithstanding his ludicrously 
ugly face. A print supposed to have 
been designed by the Countess of 
Burlington, represented the fat little 
goddess Cuzzoni, bleating upwards 
with all her strength to Farinelli, 
whose nose is in the air about three 
feet and a half above her turban, his 
long slender bent body, his long hang- 
ing arm, broad skirt, and long doll’s 
leg presenting most ludicrous con- 
tours. Heidegger’s wig and frightful 
countenance are seen behind. 

The free and easy nobles of the 
time would frequently have John 
James at their tables, and sometimes 
condescend to play practical jokes on 
him. The Duke of Montague, having 
made him drunk, and seen him fast 
asleep, got an accurate mould taken 
of his face, and an equally accurate 
mask taken from the mould. Having 
apprized the king of his intention, 
the noble wag provided by the next 
masquerade night a humourist of the 
same height as Heidegger to wear 
the mask for the confusion of the 
original. On the king’s entrance 
Heidegger directed the musicians to 
play “God save the King.” This 
they commenced to do, but no sooner 
was his back turned than his double 
entered, and ordered them to strike 
up “ Charley over the water.” The 
manager hearing the seditious air 
quickly returned, stamped and swore, 
and bade them resume the loyal tune, 
Alas! when he again withdrew, the 
man in the mask repeated his direc- 
tions. The poor performers were 
obliged to obey, all the time thinking 
their superior mad or drunk. The 
officers and spectators were highly 
indignant, and would have made short 
work with the musicians, but the 
Duke of Cumberland, who was in the 
secret, told them not to interfere. 
Heidegger re-entering in a greater 
fury than before threatened to dis- 
charge the orchestra, when the im- 
postor came forward, and said, in a 

laintive voice, “ Sire, the whole fault 
ies with that devil in my likeness.” 
This was the last straw. Heidegger 
was thunderstruck, und nearly lost 
consciousness. The duke seeing things 
take so serious a turn bade his man 
unmask ; but although this calmed 
Heidegger's ghostly fears, it roused 
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his anger. He swore he would never 
preside at a masquerade again, if the 
mask was not forthwith destroyed 
and the mould broken. This incident 
furnished the iflea for Hogarth’s plate 
of Heidegger in a rage. 

The degeneracy of theatrical taste 
roused this artist to do what he could 
to heal the universal sore. In his 
“* Masquerades and Operas” he placed 
Burlington-gate in the background 
as a specimen of vitiated taste in 
architecture, and Heidegger compla- 
cently looking from a window on 
Satan pulling in a crowd to the mas- 

uerade and opera. On a signboard 
the Earl of Peterborough is offering 
eight thousand pounds to the Cuzzont. 
On the opposite side another crowd 
is rushing in to enjoy the pantomime 
announced by the effigies of Dr. 
Faustus, a windmill, and a dragon 
over the entrance. Shakespeare and 
his successors- were then at a dis- 
count. A woman in the foreground 
is crying “‘ Waste paper for shops,” 
the commodity consisting of the 
works of Shakespeare, Ben Johnson, 
Dryden, Otway, and Congreve, lying 
pell-mell in her wheelbarrow. 

In the same artist's “ View of the 
British stage,” Wilks, Cibber, and 
Booth, the directors of Drury Lane 
Theatre, are watching with much 
satisfaction the movements of their 
puppets, and pitying Rich, the pro- 

rietor of the come in Lincoln’s Inn 

ields. In the background the shade 
of Ben Johnson is showing his low 
opinion of their taste in an unmis- 
takable fashion. 

The world has heard of the ir- 
reverend Orator Henley, who con- 
tinued to hold out to shilling-paying 
congregations from 1726 till after the 
middle of the century. He delivered 
what he condescended to call theo- 
logical lectures on Sundays, and secu- 
lar ones on Wednesdays. We can 
conjecture that his Sunday discourses 
were not edifying from the circum- 
stance of his being presented by a 
grand jury as a nuisance, and the re- 
moval of his tabernacle.. The multi- 
tude, always gaping for something 
new, long crowded to hear what such 
announcements as these would bring 
forth:—“Somethingalive,” “A Merry 
thought,” “The world tossed at Ten- 
nis,” “ The Cambridge Jigg,” “ Jack 
at a pinch,” and other such, some of 
them bordering on indecency. Ho- 
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arth introduced Orator Henley in 

is “ Modern Midnight Conversation,” 
and gave a rough sketch of the in- 
terior of his tabernacle during lecture 
hour. There is extant a caricature 
of the orator with the body, ears, and 
tail of a fox, seated on a tub (his 
pulpit), through a hole in which his 
monkey-clerk extends his paw for the 
entrance fee. 

Some interior disagreements in the 
opera company, and the production of 
the “ Beggars’ Opera,” in February, 
1728, thinned the Italian opera in the 
Haymarket for a time, and fiucd the 
house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. There 
are different opinions on the tendency 
of the piece, which, taking the most 
favourable view of it, was calculated 
to do as much harm as service. It 
lashed the vices and abuses of the 
Court, a chastisement justly merited 
by a polite mob of unprincipled and 
ill-living men and women, but at the 
same time it was calculated to injure 
the younger portion of the audience. 
Passages of the original draft were 
scarce up to the moral requirements 
of a modern East-end penny gaff. 

In 1733, Rich and his people leav- 
ing Lincoln’s Inn Fields, too e8- 
sion of a house in Covent Garden, 
Hogarth recording the event in a 
satirical print. Rich, clad in a pan- 
tomime dog’s skin, and accompanied 
by a lady in a triumphal chariot, is 
drawn by Satyrs, Harlequin acting 
as charioteer. Gay is borne on the 
shoulders of a porter, and Pope, in a 
corner, expresses contempt for the 
“ Beggars’ Opera.” Gay was his 
dear friend, but Hogarth evidently 
judged that the literary success of 
the poet’s dearest friend would give 
him anything but unmixed pleasure. 


POPE'S SENSITIVENESS TO SATIRE, 

‘It may seem inconsistent in the 
moral order of things that Pope who 
was keenly sensitive to personal satire, 
should by his “ Dunciad” deliberate- 
ly set in hostile array against him 
nearly all the literati of his time. He 
even suffered by what the licentious 
and contemptible publisher Curll was 
able to inflict on him. This worthy 
in the course of a few months issued 
the “ Popiad,” the “ Curlliad,” the 
“Female Dunciad,” and “ Pope Alex- 
ander’s Supremacy and Infallibility 
examined.” This last bore as frontis- 
piece a likeness of the poet, the whole 
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figure, head and face excepted, being 
that of a monkey, who leaning on a 
pile of books, pen in hand, is waiting 
for the afflatus of the muse. 

Very few real friends could be num- 
bered among Pope’s literary and ar- 
tistic acquaintance. Hogarth made 
no exception. In his print of “Taste” 
published in 1732, Pope the poet asa 
deformed little plasterer, is dashing 
showers of whitewash on the Gate- 
way of Burlington House, while all 
the stuff that does not reach its des- 
tination is splashing the Duke of 
Chandos’ coach. One of his awk- 
ward feet is tilting a bucket the con- 
tents being received by a passenger 
marked B. A note at the foot ex- 
plains the identity of B., namely any 
one that comes in the plasterer’s way. 
Some time before, Pope had been be- 

raising to the skies the Earl of Bur- 

ington’s taste in architecture and art 

in general, rather “at the expense of 
that of his old patron the Duke of 
Chandos.” 

In the “Room of the Distressed 
Poet,” there hangs a picture in which 
the incensed Alexander with one foot 
on the prostrate Curll, is soundly be- 
labouring him with a cudgel labelled 
“ Pope’s Letters.” It is a pity that so 
much sensitiveness, and bitterness, 
and taste for revenge should have 
been suffered to mar the great abili- 
ties possessed by the man of Twicken- 
ham. Among the thousands of ink- 
sheds for and against the poet the 
following merits preservation :— 
“There’s Pope has made the witlings mad, 

Who labour all they can 
To pull his reputation down, 

And maul the little man. 

But wit and he so close are linked, 

In vain is all their pother: 
They never can demolish one 

Without destroying t’other.” 


CARICATURE DURING THE REIGN OF ROBERT 
WALPOLE. 

If ever minister suffered from at- 
tacks deserved and not deserved, that 
man was Sir Robert Walpole. Pul- 
teney, at first his colleague, becoming 
offended at what he looked on as ne- 
glect towards himself, joined with 
Bolingbroke, who had been allowed 
to return from exile, and daily and 
weekly assailed the minister in the 
Craftsman. Whether he contem- 
plated war with foreign powers, or 
desired to maintain peace, it was all 
VOL. LXXIV.—NO. CCOOXXXIX. 
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the same to them: he was blamable 
in one and the other case. 

The essays in the Craftsman, a 
paper conducted by Nicholas Amhurst 
under the fictitious title of Caleb 
Danvers, were collected and publish- 
ed in seven volumes, each adorned 
with a frontispiece most spitefully 
disposed towards the minister. In 
one, Cardinal Fleury is triumphing 
over the English minister. His arti- 
cles, namely, a trident and sword, 
outweigh all the treaties already 
made, which Sir Robert can pile in 
the opposite scale. To add insult to 
wrong, the Gallic Cock is crowing, 
and otherwise insulting the prostrate 
British Lion in whose mane his claws 
are maliciously set. 

One of the severest gales which 
ever saluted the minister's ears, arose 
from a contemplated duty to be laid 
on wine and tobacco. This was re- 
presented as the commencement of an 
excessive taxation to which every- 
thing in common use was to be sub- 
jected, and “a base design to crush 
the people and establish tyranny.” 
Abusive pamphlets sprung up like 
mushrooms, and caricatures were not 
scarce. One furnished the poor Lion 
and Unicorn with wooden shoes, and 
the noble beasts being thus incum- 
bered, a soldier bestrides the unicorn, 
and the lion drags a hogshead on 
which sits excise with the features 
and portly presence of Sir Robert. 

A more severe one was excise in 
the shape of a many-headed dragon 
harnessed to the state coach with the 
minister inside. Mutton, hams, cups, 
glasses, mugs, pipes, and every ne- 
cessary of life are flying into the 
mouths of the beast, and on one of 
them these things transmuted into 
gold are pouring in a graceful curve 
into the coach. Such opposition was 
raised in all quarters that the minis- 
ter was obliged to forego his darlin 
measure. A stirring lampoon whic 
strengthened the hands of the Screw- 
drivers was sung in the streets. The 
dragon might perhaps be satisfied at 
first with wine and tobacco, but like 

“Oliver Twist” he'd soon ask for 

more. 


‘“ Grant these, and the glutton 
Will roar out for mutton, 
Your beef, bread, and bacon to boot; 
Your goose, pig, and pullet, 
He'll thrust down his gullet, 
While the labourer munches a root. 
2 
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“ At first he'll begin ye, 
With a pipe of Virginie, 
Then search every shop in his rambles. 
If you force him to flee 
From the custom-house key, 
The monster will lodge in your sham- 
bles.” 


The ministers were not unprovided 
with poets of their own, who showed 
up Bolingbroke, Pulteney, Wyndham, 
and other chiefs of the Tory opposi- 
tion. Atterbury is the bishop allud- 
ed to in the attack on Pulteney, who 
had drawn up the report of the par- 
liamentary committee against him. 
Bolingbroke gets the place of honour, 
then Puiteney is introduced. 

“The next is a squire who once roasted a 
bishop, 

And an excellent feast to the courtiers 

did dish up ; 

But he turned cat in pan as soon as de- 

barred 

Of the perquisite sauce, which he thought 

his reward.” 


Before the elections of 1734, the 
opposition chiefs seem to have laid 
aside the title of patriots, and assum- 
ed that of the “ country interest.” 

Taking the morals of the upper ten 
thousand of the day into account, it 
would be vain to expect that the arti- 
sans and labourers would number 
many confessors among them. In 
1786 gin was as baleful an appliance 
for soul and body as it is at this day. 
The people in parliament took so 
much to heart the extent of evil it 
was working among the trading and 
working classes that they passed a bill 
for the prevention of its sale. In 
every tavern the obsequies of “ Ma- 
dam Gin” were performed on the 
29th of September, those who had no 
ready money to enable them to drink 
to her memory, pawning any mark- 
etable article in their possession to 
raise the supply. 

The deleterious drink was no longer 
sold under its proper name, but new 
cordials and medicines began to be 
dealt out under the titles, sangree, 
Tom Roe (this must have been Old 
Tom’s great grandfather), cuckold’s 
comfort, the last shift, the ladies’ de- 
light, colick and gripe-waters, but all 
marvellously resembled Geneva in 
taste, colour, and effect. Some gin- 
sellers assumed the style of apothe- 
caries, coloured their fluids, and ex- 
hibited them in bottles labelled— 
“Two or three spoonfuls to be taken 
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four or five times a day, or as often as 
the fit takes you.” When unfeeling 
magistrates remarked on the increas- 
ed resort to the medicine shops, they 
were told that colics had become 
exceedingly rife in consequence of 
the late Act, and that the poor people 
naturally sought comforting medi- 
cines. Informers reaped a rich har- 
vest during the reign of the Act, but 
whenever they were detected by the 
populace they were rolled in the mud, 
ducked in ponds, and sometimes flung 
into the river to get out as best they 
could. 

Walpole, much as he desired peace, 


-was obliged to come to hostilities 


with the Spaniards for the insolence 
used by their American Guarda-costas 
towards English merchant-men, and 
injuries inflicted on them. His mode 
of prosecuting the war not pleasing 
the opposition, he at last was ar- 
raigned by that body, and ‘a motion 
made that the King would be pleased 
to dismiss the Right Honorable Robert 
Walpole from his Majesty’s pre- 
sence and councils for ever. This was 
moved in the Commons by motion- 
making Sandys, and in the Lords by 
Lord Carteret, supported by the 
Dukes of Argyle and Bedford. How- 
ever, some of the Jacobites and Tories 
withdrew from the house before the 
motion was put, and it was trium- 
phantly negatived in both houses. A 
caricature celebrating this event was 
soon published and enjoyed great 
popularity. 

ord Carteret is triumphantly 
driving to Whitehall, Lord Chester- 
field postilion, the Duke of Argyle 
with Bubb Doddington between his 
legs as a spaniel, and a wavy sword in 
his hand instead of whip—acting as 
coachman, and Lord Cobham content- 
ing himself with the office of foot- 
man hanging on behind. Lord Lyttle- 
ton as tall as a maypole follows on 
horseback, but the incompetence of 
the conductors is overturning the 
chariot, crushing various satellites be- 
neath the wheels and the animal’s feet, 
and the noble inmate of the chariot 
shouting, “Let me get out.” Pulte- 
ney in front, exhibiting a pair of thick 
crooked legs, driving a barrow laden 
with “ craftsmen,” and other opposi- 
tion papers, and leading some fol- 
lowers by their noses, cries out, 
“‘ Z—ds, they’re over !” and poor Mr. 
Sandys flinging up his arms in de- 
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spair, ejaculates, “I thought what 

would come of putting him on the 

box.” Dr. Smallbrook, Bishop of 

Lichfield, with a truculent-looking 

pig by his side, is ceremoniously bow- 

ing to the equipage as it strives to 
move on. Copies of this print were 
engraved for fans, and changes for 
the worse made in successive editions. 

The Duke of Argyle and Bubb Dod- 

dington were thus indicated by the 

ministerial poet, who used as slangy 
speechasany bardof the opposition :— 

“Who be dat de box do sit on? 

Tis John, the hero of North Briton, 

Who, out of place, does place-men spit 

on, 
Doodle,” &e. 

“ Between his legs de spaniel curr see, 
Though now he growl at Bob so fiercd, 
Yet he fawned on him once in doggerel 

versé, 
Doodle,” &c. 

In a retort made by the Patriots 
Lord Hervey (Pope’s Lord Fanny), 
was represented with fan in hand be- 
striding a hobby-horse drawn by two 
men, and thus eulogised under- 
neath :— 

‘* Dat painted butterfly so prim-a, 

On wooden Pegasus so trim-a, 

Is something, nothing, ’tis a whim-a,” 

This verse appeared in the “ Coun- 
terblast,” entitled “The Reason,” and 
was followed on the same side by 
“The Motive,” in which Walpole, as 
coachman, is lashing on “ Merchan- 
dise,” “The Sinking Fund,” and 
“ Husbandry,” his unfortunate horses. 
“The Consequence of the Motion” 
succeeded, and this was capped by 
the ministerial “Motion upon 
Motion,” a modification of the origi- 
nal print with the same characters, 
and poor Mr. Sandys, the mover, 
with the Pension Bill hanging from 
his pocket, ejaculating, “ Z—ds, 
it’s all over !” The original “ Motion” 
acquired more importance than any of 
the Walpole caricatures. 

During the contest with Spain, 
the Pulteney artists, utterly disap- 
proving of Sir Robert’s mode of car- 
rying on the strife, represented him 
caressing the British Lion, and per- 
suading him to sit still while Don 
Diego cuts his claws. France in- 
ducing Holland to remain neutral, 
the caricatures represented the 
States as a lion ina cradle rocked 
asleep by Cardinal Fleury. Again 
John Bull is engaged at small sword 
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with the Don, and Mynheer, while 
pretending to back his insular friend 
rifles his pockets of some loose cash. 
The relations of Maria Theresa of 
Austria with her neighbours on the 
death of her father in October, 1740, 
excited considerable interest in Eng- 
land. By the Pragmatic Sanction, 
confirmed by most of the European 
Powers, the Princess was to succeed 
to the Emperor’s hereditary estates, 
but the Elector of Bavaria insisted 
that a female was incapacitated from 
occupying thethrone. The King of 
Prussia took the hint, resuscitated 
some defunct claim on Silesia, and in- 
vaded it with a large force. “The 
King of France was anxious to ob- 
tain a share in the spoils, and even- 
tually England was the only power 
which fulfilled its engagement to- 
wards the unfortunate Queen, who, 
however, defended herself against the 
formidable confederacy with courage 
and resolution.” 

In April, 1741, a subsidy of 
£300,000 was generously voted for 
aiding the brave and truly good 
woman to assert her undoubted 
rights. France acted selfishly and 
unjustly. Her King sent troops into 
Germany, and George II., badly re- 
sponding to the wishes of his Eng- 
lish subjects, after making a show of 
friendship for the Empress in his 
German possessions, made a peace 
for his little kingdom for a year, and 
returned to England. 

This proceeding was taken in 
very bad part by the English in 
general. In the ballads of the day he 
was called the “ Balancing Captain” 
(sea,-to wit), his employers being his 
British subjects. In one ballad, hear- 
ing of his employers’ discontent, he 
is made to say : 

“Oh, should my chous’d owners begin to 
look sour, 

I'll trust to Mate Bob (Walpole) to exert 
his old power. 

Regit animos dictis or nwmmis with ease, 

So, spite of your growling I'll act as I 
please.” 


The caricatures on the subject of 
the Queen of Hungary were very nu- 
merous both on the Continent and in 
England, but the majority of the foreign 
ones appear to have been against her, 
while the English caricatures were 


all in her favour. In one she is re- 
presented as a gipsy [Deteninnt) 
on her knees, and imploring a XV. 
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to buy her jewels, which she presents 
in a box. He, thinking that they 
would be acceptable to his mistress, 
says to his attendants, “‘ Portez les a 
Pompadour.” She is still worse off 
in a third print, being reduced to 
the condition of the Venus de Medicis 
by her crowned friends, who carry 
away her clothing, the French Min- 
ister being the most earnest and un- 
feeling in this despoiling process. 

Still the Cardinal! He is the 
fate JLachesis in another design, 
turning the spinning-wheel of “ Uni- 
versal Monarchy,” while George IL., 
in suit of full ceremony, cuts the 
thread in the character of Atropos. 

But while the stout Queen was 
battling for her life, eventually to 
succeed, the English minister was 
struggling against his untiring and 
implacable foeman, till, wearied and 
dispirited, with the heaviness and 
weakness of years increasing, and his 
majorities in parliament daily di- 
minishing, he was obliged to retire 
from the political arena, and endure 
the unnatural quiet of private life as 
he best could. Past history and every 
day experience attest how intoler- 
able a waveless, quiet life is to a man 
of active habits, who for the greater 
part of a life’s length has been en- 

ed in the turmoil of business or 
politics. His opponents showed little 

imity in their treatment of the 

retired minister. The populace clam- 
oured for his impeachment, and his 
ill-willers prevailed so far as to have 
a secret committee appointed to de- 
cide on the advisability of an im- 
hment. The decision of this 

y was against him, but it would 
appear asif it were difficult to procure 
witnesses, and no action ensued. He 
endured his forced quiet for three 
years, and died enjoying the title of 
the Earl of Orford, in the year 1745, 
being then 68 years old. In social 
hours Walpole was agreeable and 
good humoured, and next to his own 
aggrandisement and interest, was his 
love of his country. No one seeks to 
deny that he bribed without com- 
unction, but, as Macaulay says, “ The 

wlanders might be as justly accused 

of corrupting the morals of Rob Ro 
and his people by offering them blac 


mail, as Walpole of doing injury to 
the unprincipled place-seekers of the 
courts of the first two Georges by 
slipping purses into their hands.” 





Those who would like to consider the 
amiable side of the great statesman’s 
character will delight in the perusal 
of “ Not so Bad as we Seem,” by Lord 
Lytton. 

We have not had a good oppor 
tunity for bringing Hogarth forward, 
though he had commenced business 
on his own account in 1720 at the 
age of twenty-three ; but up to the 

eriod at which we have arrived 

ogarth cannot be said to have 
produced many caricatures. His 
illustrations of Hudibras appeared 
in 1726, but they cannot properly be 
numbered in our category. After 
this he practised portrait painting ; 
but it was not till after his marriage 
with Sir James Thornhill’s daughter, 
in 1730, that his designs began to 
attract gotice. In 1733 appeared his 
“ Harlot’s Progress,” and between 
that year and the date of Sir Robert 
Walpole’s resignation he gave to the 
world “The Rake’s Progress,” 
“Southwark Fair,” “A oan 
Midnight Conversation,” ‘“ The 
Distressed Poet,” “Strolling Act- 
resses in a Barn,” &. But with 
trifling exceptions these are to cari- 
cature what comedy is to farce. 
There was no ccamenion of fea- 
ture, figure, or circumstance ; the 
artist merely selected his personages 
as Dr. Darwin does his favoured 
species, and harmonised or contrasted 
them according to the exigencies of 
his art. 

After several attempts at the great 
or historical style, he became sensible 
of his unfitness for that high walk, 
and returned to satirical and humor- 
ous delineations of life, as poor Lis- 
ton was obliged to renounce tragedy 
for farce. In 1741 he produced his 
“Enraged Musician.” Some of his 
best things belong to a later period 
than that which the limits of our 
article have permitted us to approach. 

The presence of Hogarth’s true and 
vigorous delineations of ordinary per- 
sons and things, and the raising of 
these things by the magic of his pen- 
cil into the sphere of art, may have 
been one of the causes of a gradually 
improving style of caricature from the 
dreary period of the Mississippi and 
South Sea schemes. There are in- 
dications of coarseness ; and indeed, 
the presence of the thing itself to be 
met with in turning over his collec- 
tion ; but let no one who possesses a 
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copy of “ Het Groote Tafeerel des 
Dwaashied ” suffer it to be opened by 
the young or the delicate-minded, no 
morethan he would lay open a volume 
of Dean Swift’s poems before them. 
We do not say this for moral reasons, 
the effect in both cases would be mere 
disgust, nothing more. But disgust- 
ing images intruding on our thoughts 
during a serious or devotional train of 
thinking are exceedingly annoying. 
In one of Walpole’s speeches dur- 
ing the struggles in the House of 
Commons, which preceded his fall, 
he analyzed the strength of the oppo- 
sition, and divided it into three 
classes—the Jacobites and Tories, the 
discontented Whigs, and the “ Boys.” 
The chiefs of the Tories in the 
House of Commons were Sir William 
Wyndham (now dead), “honest” 
Will Shippen, and Sir John Hynde 
Cotton. The discontented Whigs 
were led in the Commons by Pul- 
teney and Sandys, and in the Lords 
by Carteret and Argyle. Among the 
Boy-Patriots, the young men who 
were —— fast towards power, 
were William Pitt (the elder), George 
Grenville, Sir George Lyttleton, and 
Henry Fox. 
victory these discordant materials 
fell to pieces, and the leaders of the 
* Old Patriots’ seemed now to think 
of nothing but providing for them- 
selves, Lord Wilmington was 
the nominal head of the new ministry, 
Lord Carteret Secretary of State. By 
flattering the King’s propensities he 
soon engrossed the Royal favour. 
Pulteney took no place himself, but 
before the end of the session he 
followed Walpole into the other 
House by the title of Earl of Bath. 
Sandys (of motion-making and motion- 
losing memory), was made Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and the Earl of 
—— First Lord of the Admir- 
alty.”* 
he new ministers were hand and 
glove with Frederick Prince of Wales 
(father of George III.), and as such, 
not at all liked bythe King. A curious 
incident that occurred soon after 
their access to power furnished Mr. 
Hanbury Williams with a subject for 
a ballad, contrasting them unfavour- 
ably with the men out of office. After 
a ministerial dinner at Claremont the 
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servants were all found incapacitated 
by drink from doing anything but 
sleep. However, the coachman still 
retained a few of his senses, and suc- 
ceeded in safely driving the inmates 
of the chariot, Lord Bath (erewhile 
Pulteney), Lord Carteret, Lord 
Eieeriak. and Harry Furnese, as far 
towards London as the inn over- 
against the gate of New Park (now 
Richmond Park), the then residence 
of Sir Robert Walpole, now Lord 
Orford. There the poor Jehu, feeling 
his few faculties suspended for the 
moment tumbled off the box, and the 
annoyed gentlemen begged the inn- 
keeper to replace the poor fellow. No 
man qualified to drive a coach being 
to be procured, Boniface suggested a 
request to the ex-minister for the loan 
of his charioteer. All were unwilling 
to stoop to the fallen man except 
Lord Carteret. The message was 
sent, willingly complied with, and 
when Lord Orford next presented 
himself at Court, where the king was 
always glad to see and consult him, 
Lord Carteret and the Duke of 
Newcastle came up and thankfully 
acknowledged their obligation. ‘ Oh, 
my lord,” answered Lord Palmerston’s 
predecessor, whenever the Duke is 
near overturning you you have no- 
thing to do but send to me, and I 
will save you.” Hanbury Williams’ 
lay, though not in the first line of 
ballad poetry, told at the time. We 
take it up at the point when Lord 
Orford’s coachman presented him- 
self :— 
“This chance brought a passenger quick 
to their aid. 
‘ Honest friend, can you drive ?” 
should ail me?’ he said ; 
‘For many a bad season, through many 
a bad way, 
Old Orford I’ve driven, without stop or 
stay.’ 


‘What 


‘He took them all up, and through thick 

and through thin 

Drove away to St. James's, and brought 
them safe in. 

Learn, hence, honest Britons, in spite of 
your pains, 

That Orford, old coachman, still governs 
the reins.” 


The Duke of Argyle wished to form 


a ministry on what he named a broad 
bottom, but the king’s hatred to the 


* The quotations in this article are from Wright’s “ Caricature History of the Georges,” 
before quoted. 





Tories could not be overcome, and the 
“ Boys” after some vain attempts to 
secure places, joined them. Lord 
Bath (formerly Mr. Pulteney, and, as 
Caleb Danvers, chief writer in the 
“ Craftsman ”) bore the attacks now 
made on “Self and partners,” with 
much less equanimity than Walpole 
had endured his, and bitterly com- 
plained of scurrilous libels. He was 
now in the glass house at which he 
had formerly flung stones. 

The winning of the Battle of Det- 
tingen, at which the fiery little king 
was put under arrest to keep him 
from getting a bullet in his throat, 
put the nation in good humour. Lord 

tair commanded the English contin- 
gent, and the Duke of Cumberland 
showed himself a man of pluck in the 
fight. The Hanoverian horse were 
never accused of temerity in that 
action, and even the highest enco- 
mium passed on Lord Carteret merely 
imported that he passed the day in 
his chariot in the neighbourhood of 
the battle without showing any fear. 

The Earl of Stair strongly urged 
the foreign allies, both before 
and after refreshing themselves, to 
pursue the French, but they would 
not comply, and he in consequence 
resigned his command and returned 
home. Great indignation was excited 
in the British public by this beha- 
viour of the foreigners. 

On the 22nd of October was pub- 
lished a caricature under the title of 
the “ Hanoverian Confectioner-Gene- 
ral,” in which the French are repre- 
sented as flying from the field, hotly 
pursued by the British, the former 
ery out, “If they pursue us we 
are lost.” The Earl of Stair, urging 
on the pursuit, shouts, “ Pursue ’em, 
lads, and mow them a’.” The King, 
as the “ White Horse,” riding on the 
starved British lion (England being 
starved to fatten Hanover), cries out 
to the Hanoverian cavalry, “The 
day is won; where have you hid your- 
selves?” Their commander replies, 
“No matter; I have saved my men.” 
An Austrian commander (the battle 
was fought on Maria Theresa’s 
account), who is also urging on the 
pursuit, calls them cowardly mer- 
cenaries. A label from the lion’s 
mouth bears the words, “Starved on 
Bonpournicole (Pumpernickel. See 
Thackeray passim).” 

The caricature referred to is a very 
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laughable one. The poverty-stricken 
lion crouching down on one side is 
only skin and bone, while the Han- 
over horse, plump and brisk-looking, 
his fat thigh resting on the poor 
lion’s flank, his fat leg thrust into a 
jack-boot, his tail forming a ludicrous 
feature in the figure, and a high, 
plumed cocked hat on his head, waves 
his forelegs in an exultant fashion, 
and manages the bridle set in poor 
Leo’s mouth. From the first excur- 
sion in the “ Grand Tour,” D. U. Ma- 
GAZINE, September, 1863, we learn 
the appearance and qualities of that 
West German delicacy, which did 
not suit the palate of the poor lion. 
Two travellers take up their lodging 
at a little country inn near Wesel, 
and having spread a cloth on their 
hamper, they request to be favoured 
with the sight and taste of the far- 
famed pumpernickel. 

A loaf the size of a bushel was 
roduced. It was dark of colour, and 
ad to be sliced by an axe. It was 

made of rye, but seemed to include 
bran, straw, hair, and other nasti- 
nesses. On inquiring for the derivation 
of the name, the schoolmaster said it 
was composed by the people’s attempt 
at repeating a Frenchman’s opinion of 
it—* Ca est bon pour Nicole.” They 
thought he meant his horse by Nicole, 
but the travellers fancied he had the 
black gentleman in his mind at the 
time. 

John Lord Carteret, though he 
showed no fear on the day of Det- 
tingen, was mercilessly lampooned 
for not running his head against a 
musket bullet. The British Satirist 
made merry with the three Johns— 
viz., Argyle, Stair, and Carteret, but 
the poetry is not worth quotation, 

We find Henry Fox, who after- 
wards figured in many caricatures, 
brought into office under Pelham 
(Duke of Newcastle’s brotherand First 
Lord of the Treasury) in 1744. In the 
autumn of the same year a real 
large-bottomed administration was 
formed. Carteret, who had become 
Earl Granville, was dismissed at the 
instance of the Duke of Newcastle, 
and his brother, and they brought in 
the Tories, Sir John Hynde Cotton 
and Lord Gower. Bubb Doddington 
was appointed Treasurer of the Navy; 
Pitt gave his adherence on the pro- 
mise of being made Secretary at War 
as soon as the King’s dislike could 
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be overruled, and Lord Chesterfield, 
another non-favourite of the King’s 
was sent to rule Ireland. Lord Or- 
ford, who had been consulted by the 
King during these changes and minis- 
terial embarrassments, returned to 
Houghton, and there died on the 18th 
of March, 1745. 

The loss of the battle of Fontenoy, 
and much disagreement among the 
ministers, and weakness in their pro- 
ceedings, encouraged the descent of 
Charles Edward on Scotland. The 
Londoners showed more fear than 
courage by their precautions and de- 
termined run on the Bank, which 
probably would have been obliged to 
close its doors but for the ingenious 
expedient of paying the importunate 
claimants in sixpences. Scotland 
rung with songs of triumph, but their 
British antagonists did not lose cou- 
rage. They depicted the British lion 
stoutly set on his hind legs, encou- 
ragingly tapping George on the 
stomach with one paw, and applying 
the other to his crown. The Pre- 


tender, addressing those everlasting 
Bétes noires of John Bull, the Pope, 


the French King, and the D—— de- 
spondingly remarks, “‘ We shall never 
be a match for George while that 
lion stands by him.” 

In another, the Pretender, in full 
Highland costume, is driving a herd 
of bulls over the Tweed, and from 
their nostrils issue lightnings, decre- 
tals, massacres, rods, whips, everlast- 
ing curses, fires from purgatory, &c. 
He is taking particular trouble with 
one beast laden with stores of indul- 
gences, penances, confessions, abso- 
lutions, holy water, &c. In the 
Highland army much indecision pre- 
vails. One warrior says, “Ill go 
home,” another “To Newcastle,” 
another determines to cross the 
Tweed, while the fourth ejaculates, 
“Good plunder!” The artist treated 
his subject with some attention to 
justice. His London contingent set- 
ting out to meet the foe are nearly as 
undecided. One rouses himself to 
action by crying out, “King and 
country, shop and family;” a drummer 
decidedly objects to beat his calf-skin 
outside the parish ; a more valorous 
neighbour exciaims that he would 
march five long miles for a chance 
of a fight, while a man blessed with 
a good appetite regrets that he sees 
no preparation for dinner. 
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One caricature introduced a little 
desirable variety in omitting two of 
the terrible “Black Dogs.” France 
alone was kept to play on the fiddle, 
while Britannia danced, folly with 
poverty on his back being her leader 
or partner. The Duke of Newcastle 
was not spared. He was known to 
be a gourmand, and consequently 
dependent for his daily oumbire on 
Cloe, his French cook. The satirists 
assumed that this man, being a 
Roman Catholic, should quit the 
metropolis with his brothers in reli- 
gion, and depicted a heartrendin 
parting between the worshipper o 
good living and its minister, the 
nobleman exclaiming in anguish 
“Oh, Cloe, if you leave me shall 
be starved !” 

As in the print recently quoted, 
the caricaturists gave but little 
honour to the warriors whom Lon- 
don mustered to mect the wild 
Highlandmen. In some of the 
sketches of the trained bands old 
men with wooden legs and one eye 
to each man are marching beside 
others smoking long pipes. The 
deeds of: these valorous train-bands 
on their field days, from the accession 
of the House of Hanover, were 
always recorded more or less satiri- 
cally by the journals of the day. 
Here is a specimen from “ Read's 
Weekly Journal,” Sept. 11, 1731 :— 

“On Tuesday the Cripplegate 
Whitechapel, St. Clements, an 
Southwark Grenadiers, rendesvous’d 
in Bridgewater Gardens, from whence 
they marched through the city, and 
afterwardsattacked Cripplegate (both 
posterns) and Great Moorgate with 
their usual bravery; and thence pro- 
ceeded to attack a dunghill near 
Bunhill Fields, which pa comi- 
pleted their exercise of arms.” 

A large and rather well drawn 
caricature, 1749, represents these 
troops in guise of different animals, 
led by the self-important and pon- 
derous elephant, with the hog fora 
standard-bearer, their device being 
the good roast beef and plum-puddin 
of Old England. They are assemble 
at the sign of the “ Hog-in-Armour,” 
and one of the troop carriés a bill 
with this proclamation :— 


“Come taylers and weavers, 
And sly perny shavers; 
All haste, and repair, 

To the Hog in Rag Fair, 








To list in the pay 

Of Great Captain Day, 

And you shall have cheer,— 
Beef, pudding, and beer.” 


The rank and file in this print are 
all monkey-faced warriors ; but ex- 
cept the bizarre looking leader, with 
wide forehead, little eyes far apart, 
cross-looking mouth, and trunk over- 
hanging it,—nose fashion, and all set 
off in hat and feather and richly- 
laced clothes, it is a poor per- 
formance. 

England was more frightened than 
hurt by the war of ’45; but her 
influence on the Continent was much 
lessened, cunning Mynheer enriching 
himself at her expense. A very 
expressive print of the time exhibited 
Spain, France, and England strug- 

ing for possession of acow. Don 
Die o and Mons. Parbleu have seized 
on the horns, John Bull is pulling at 
the tail, but Mein Herr Tenbroék 
snugly ensconced underneath, is pour- 
ing a stream of milk into his pail 
from the distended udder. 

Through an intense desire of power 
in Lord Granville (formerly Lord 
Carteret), who had the ear of the 
King, as before stated, there ensued 
a resignation by the Earl of New- 
castle and Mr. Pelham, his brother. 
However, the new Premier, being 
unable to form a stable Ministry, 
resigned in three days, and the former 
Ministersresumed their places. There 
immediately appeared “The Noble 
Game of Bob Cherry, as it was 
lately played by some unluckly Boys 
at the Crown in St. James’s Parish.” 

The would-be-ministers are repre- 
sented as jumping at offices repre- 
sented by cherries, while the chief 
members of the late Administration 
and some of their friends are looking 
on. Lord Winchelsea, known by the 
capacious wig, for which and his 
spectacles he was celebrated, is mak- 


ing a jump at a ry labelled 
S tary of State.” Lord Bath 
misses “ High Treasurer,” and Chief 


Justice Willes is about to jump at a 
cherry marked “ High Chancellor.” 
The Earl of Granville, who has 
swallowed a cherry marked “ Secre- 

of State,” is seized with a fit of 
sickness, which obliges him to dis- 
gorge it.” 

e steady old Tory, Sir John 
Hynde Cotton, William Pitt, who 
has been favoured with an office, 
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Mr. Walpole, the Duke of Newcastle 
and his Tether, are quietly looking 
on, Hynde contemplating a cherry 
held in hand, and not risked. 

The great William Pitt, first of the 
Parliamentary orators of the name, 
after being bequeathed £10,000 by 
the brave old Duchess of Marl- 
borough for his present and future 
efforts to embarrass the Georgian 
dynasty by word and action, began 
coolly to defend the right divine of 
the Second George as soon as he 
took his place among the ministers. 
He was bitterly reproached by his 
late colleagues of the Opposition, 
chiefly for the “unembarrassed coun- 
tenance” he was able to exhibit to 
the House. Changes were rung on 
this “unembarrassed countenance” 
till perhaps the poor man regretted 
the possession of any countenance 
whatever. A verse or two of a 
stinging lampoon of the day is 
worth quotation :— 

“fe bellowed and roared at the troops of 
Hanover, 

And swore they were rascals who ever 

went over ; 

That no man was honest who gave them 

a vote, 
And all that were for them should hang 
by the throat. 
Derry Down, &c. 


“By flaming so loudly he got him a 

name, 

Though many believed it would all end in 
shame; 

But nature had given him ne'er to be 
harass’ d, 

An unfeeling heart and a front unembar- 
rassed, 


“When from an old woman, by standing 

his ground, 

He had got the possession of ten thousand 
pound, 

He said that he cared not what others 
might call him, 

He would show himself now the true son 
of Sir Balaam. 


“ Since yellow’s the colour that best suits 
his face, 
Old Balaam aspires at an eminent place ! 
May he soon in Cheapside stand fixed by 
the legs, 
His front well adorned and daub’d o’er 
with eggs. 
Derry Down, &c.’ 
The names of those members who 
had voted for the Hanoverian troops 
two years before, were printed in 


. 


XUM 
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yellow. Pitt now as loudly advocat- 
ed that measure as he had then op- 
posed it ; hence the allusion. There 
was not a shadow of improvement in 
the administration which succeeded 
that of Sir Robert Walpole. Bribery 
still ruled and love of place and emolu- 
ment was strong in the breasts of 
the coadjutors and underlings of the 
Pelhams. 

Great ridicule had been thrown on 
Charles Edward for his supposed 
leaning to Flora MacDonald, and his 
obligations to her for guidance and 
protection ; but the Tory satirists re- 
torted on the Duke of Cumberland, 
nicknamed the Butcher for his 
cruelties after Culloden. They placed 
in contrast Prince Charles and 
Flora’s tall graceful figures, accom- 
panied by an Italian greyhound, and 
the Duke as a butcher waited on by an 
elephant. “The Agreeable Contrast ” 
(so was the print entitled) “shews 
that a greyhound is more agree- 
able than an elephant, and a genteel 
person more agreeably pleasing than 
a clumsy one, a country lass better 
than a town trollop, and that Flora 
was better pleased than Fanny.” This 
last was a young woman of low de- 
gree the favourite of the Hanoverian 
prince. She is represented in the 
“ Agreeable Contrast” expressing dis- 

st at the clumsy figure of the 

uke and a vulgar oath proceeding 
from his mouth. 

About the year 1748 at which we 
havearrived, there wasa division in the 
cabinet, one side consisting of the 
Duke of Newcastle and Pitt, the 
other of Mr. Pelham (the Duke’s 
brother), the Duke of Bedford, and 
Fox ; the Duke of Cumberland and 
Newcastle going heart and hand with 
the king ; the Prince of Wales, Pel- 
ham and Co. doing everything in his 
despite. These last were for continu- 
ing the unprofitable andrather unsuc- 
cessful war onthe continent, which was 
at last terminated by the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. 

The opposition prints made the 
surrender of Cape Breton to the 
French a good article in their stock of 
trade, as well as the sending of the 
Earl of Sussex and Lord Cathcart to 
France as hostages till the delivery 
would be effected. However, there 
was rather a lull in the world of 
caricature after the of Aix-la- 
Chapelle the opposition being weak- 
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ened by the death of the headstrong 
Prince of Wales on the 20th of March, 
1751, and that of Bolingbroke (Pope’s 
darling St. John, though no believer 
in the Gospel) on the 15th of Decem- 
ber of the same year. George II. as 
little regretted the death of his eldest 
son as his own father would have re- 
gretted his, if he had been called 
away before him. This was a period 
of transition. 

All the great — questions 
seem now to have been extinguished, 
and to have given place to a partizan- 
ship of private jealousies and private 
interests in which it was the object of 
the minister to strengthen himself by 
giving place to as many individuals as 
he had any reason to fear in the opposi- 
tion, and the simple and only object 
of opposition was to establish a claim 
for admission to place. 

“Allthe old distinctions of Whig 
and Tory, Hanoverian and Jacobite, 
court party and country party, were 
laidaside, and merged in the distinctive 
titles of the Old Interest and the New 
Interest. The new interest party were 
the men in place, the old—the men 
who wanted place.” 

The new style was inaugurated in 
1752, the year beginning on the Ist of 
January, and all the days between 
the 2nd and 14th of September being 
omitted from the calendar. It was 
received with much distrust in some 
quarters, as originating with profes- 
sors of Popery, but gradually found 
admission everywhere. On the 4th of 
February 1752, died Sir John Hynde 
Cotton the last of the Jacobites who 
had displayed any activity. The year 
1753 not otherwise affording fuel for 
lively political discussions, a godsend 
came to the pamphleteers and caric- 
aturists in the shape of the trial of 
the gipsy woman, Squires, at the suit 
of Elizabeth Canning, which may be 
found in detail in the D. U. Macazing 
for last month among other “ Re- 
markable Trials.” Really John Bull 
has not got his name for nothing. 
When he elevates his tail, and lowers 
his head, and makes a rush he little 
minds whether his horns gore an in- 
nocent person, or rescue a guilty 
rogue from the constable. Canning 
though bringing an innocent person 
into peril of her life by her false 
swearing, and afterwards acknowledg- 
ing her perjury, was assisted by a 
long-eared public “who subscribed 
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money for her, provided her with every 
comfort on her voyage, and insured 
her a good reception in America.” 

The year 1752 was distinguished 
by the passing of a bill for the natura- 
lization of the Jews, and 1753 by 
another for its repeal. The clergy 
were earnest in oa. and the 
mercantile body dreaded that the 
Israelites with their intense instincts 
for adding coin to coin, would mono- 
polise banks and counting houses, 
and leave no victims for Christian 
Shylocks to immolate. 

ogarth illustrated the elections 
of 1754, taking the Oxfordshire one 
for his proper subject. The election 
dinner, sufficiently disorderly in it- 
self, is disturbed by some outsiders 
throwing stones and expressing such 
sentiments on flags as “No Jews,” 
and “ Marry and multiply in spite of 
the D—— and the Court.” An ob- 
noxious marriage Act having been re- 
cently passed. 

On a painting appended to a sign- 
board gold is poured down from the 
treasury to be taken to the country, 
Punch as candidate is flinging gold 
among his constituents, and a simple 
rustic is receiving bribes from the 
agents of both candidates. The con- 
stituent mob of the old interest are 
endeayouring to sack the ‘‘ Crown 
Inn.” One man is sawing through 
the beam which supports the sign, 

d when he has cut through, he and 
the sign and the half of the bar will 
come down with a run, and crush 
some of his fellows. The wooden 
lion at the door of the Royal Oak 
a opposition) is going to swallow 
the emblem of France, the fleur-de- 
lys, an intimation of the rupture 
which soon took place. After the 

lling, the chairing presented Bubb 

oddington, a determined seeker for 
lace if ever man was, borne in 
riumph on men’s shoulders, but on 
the point of tumbling every moment 
from the wielding of hostile weapons 
around his supporters. A goose fly- 
ing over his head serves for bur- 
lesque on Le Brun’s Eagle soaring 
ever Alexander the Great at the 
battle of the Granicus. 

Henry Pelham, the prime minister, 
dying on the 6th of March, 1754, his 
brother, the Duke of Newcastle, suc- 
eeded to his office. Fox and Pitt, 
whom he had not managed with 
prudence or foresight, formed a 
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strong coalition against him in the 
House of Commons. So when he 
became sensible of his oversight, he 
withdrew Fox from his threatening 
position by making him a Secretary 
of State. 

Newcastle, however unwilling, was 
obliged by French encroachments 
on the British possessions in North 
America to take hostile proceedings. 
Boscawen missed the — fleet, 
but two French men-of-war were 
captured, and hostilities were still 
kept up abroad while negotiations 
were pending between the two coun- 
tries. In a caricature of the day the 
British Lion is eager for arush on 
the foe, but Newcastle pats him on 
the shoulder, exclaiming, “ Peace, 
peace, my brave fellow. Rely on 
the equity and veracity of the most 
Christian King, and all things shall 
be adjudged by the commissaries of 
both nations.” This was followed 


by another representing the Gallic 
cock in wretched plight, stripped of 
his finest feathers (the American 
forts), which are trampled on by the 


lion. The Genius of France is weep- 
ing over other discouraging groups, 
and a comet (French Universal Mon- 
archy) falling into the sea. 

In the middle of the last century 
the English rulers were far from being 
wise and strenuous men, and their 
servant Admiral Byng when sent to 
relieve Port Mahon in Minorca, con- 
sistently eked out theirdelaysand want 
ofenergy. Aftera shambling naval 
engagement with the French, he and 
they much resembling two ragged 
gamins provoking each other to a 
boxing match, equally dreaded by 
both, he sailed away, and left the 
brave little garrison of Fort St. 
Philip to defend itself, which it did 
unsupported for five weeks longer. 
If poor Byng possessed not active 
courage he showed the passive quality 
in perfection, and met his death with 
calmness and quiet resolution. New- 
castle, Hardwicke, Fox, and Anson, 
had by their unpatriotic and unwise 
proceedings in all this affair rendered 
themselves nearly as unpopular as 
Byng, and had he not been executed, 
some of them might have suffered in 
mee or property if not in body. 

ox by his name furnished every 
stupid artist with the idea of a vul- 
pine face and tail,and suffered aecord- 
lngly. 
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George II., now approaching his 
end, 1756-7, endured more annoy- 
ance than at any period of his trouble- 
some reign. e could not form a 
ministry trom among his discordant 
materials. . The Duke of Newcastle 
was afraid; Fox with the Duke of 
Cumberland made the attempt, but 
could induce none but fat Bubb 
Doddington to join them. A carica- 
ture said to be by the Hon. George 
Townshend, and called the “* Recruit- 
ing Sergeant” represented Fox lead- 
ing his ill-assorted recruits to an 
altar on which the Duke of Cumber- 
land sat crowned with laurel. The 
foremost was Winchelsea, then 
came cricket-loving Lord Sandwich, 
dressed like a full private, his figure 
preternaturally long and lean, pointed 
nose to match, end a cricket bat on 
his shoulder. 
cut in the shape of a foaming jug 
of ale, and hating fatigue as much as 
ever did Sir John Falstaff, cries, 
“T can’t follow this lean fellow much 
longer : that’s flat.” 

he country continued without a 
ministry for eleven weeks. Newcastle, 
Fox, Hardwicke, and Anson con- 
tinuing to be the objects of satire in 
verse and caricature. 

This uncomfortable state of things 
may be fancied from a popular cari- 
cature of the day called the “Triumph 
of Neptune.” 

The ship, Old England, much 
dilapidated, with neglect written under 
it is seen out at sea with three French 
men-of-war in the distance. Winchel- 
sea as head of the Admiralty, oar in 
hand, is standing in a tub, which is 
kept in tow by the Old England. 
The Duke of Newcastle swimming 
behind him finds fault with his navi- 
gation, but he answers “ Don’t you 
see I’m in tow.” Another swimmer 


hails the Fox on the poop of the. 


ship. “ Huzza! we shall all soon 
head the French if we hold on, keep 
your loof Reynard ; we’ve the weather 
gage.” The Fox replies, “ Thus and 
no nearer.” Fatt Bubb Doddington 
is sinking in the waters, and under- 
neath appears the distich :— 


“ Will France pretend to face us now? 
No, no, not they, by jove, Bow-wow !” 


Through this troublesome period 
the ministers got credit for enriching 
themselves at their country’s expen 
the pockets of some being sus 
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of containing French gold. The cari- 
caturists assumed this for fact: so 
while Fox, and Newcastle, and others 
are grasping at the precious bait 
ecvered with bird-lime, the fiend has 
flung a halter round Fox’s neck ; and 
Newcastle in his eagerness catching 
at coins beyond the heading block, a 
suspended axe (anticipating the guil- 
lotine) is about to descend on his neck. 

Imitation of French fashions was 
as strong in English bosoms in 1756 
as a century later. Newcastle, as an 
old milliner on one side, and Fox with 
the head, feet, and tail of his brute 
namesake, are attiring Britannia in 
clothes much too tight for her. She 
complains of the restraint with her 
arms uncomfortably extended. New- 
castle cries, “ Hussey, be quiet: you 
have no need to stir your arms, Why 
sure, what’s here todo!” But the 
blander Fox presents her with a 
fleur-de-lis and insinuatingly requests 
her to put it in her bosom next her 
heart. 

At last much against his will 
the King was obliged to intrust the 
formation of a ministry to Pitt, who 
had for some time regained his 
character for patriotism. 

A hopeful ministry being at length 
formed, 1757, the nation determined 
on making up for its late weak and 
badly directed efforts against the 
“natural enemy,” being excited there- 
to to some purpose by Hogarth’s 
“France and England.” Mounseer is 
represented roasting frogs to strength- 
en him for his projected invasion of 
Angleterre, and encouraging himself 
and his men by pointing to a banner 
inscribed “ Vengeance, et le bon bier 
et le bon boeuf d’Angleterre.” The 
wretched inn at which the party 
have stopped bears for sign a wooden 
shoe with the inscription, ‘‘ Soup 
meagre & la Sabot Royal (Hogarth 
was not strong in his French gram- 
mar), and exhibits some fleshless ribs 
in the window. The poor conscripts 
are urged on at the point of the pike, 
and instruments of torture accompany 
the expedition. How different the 
aspect of English matters! The inn 
has a prosperous look, the table is 
well provided with beef and beer, the 
fifer is gaily playing “‘ Britannia rules 
the waves,” while the soldier artist, 


pipe in mouth, sketches a truculent 
egy of the French King, displaying 


a gallows, and uttering by means of a 
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scroll, “ You take a’ my fine ships : 
you be de pirate: you be de teef: me 
send my grand armies, and hang you 
all!” Martial ardour fires the soul 
of Hodge the would-be recruit, who 
by standing on his toes, brings his 
crown to the level of the sergeant’s 
measuring wand. In the distance a 
company are being spiritedly put 
through their facings: everything 
breathes alacrity, courage, and loyalty. 

Pitt by judiciously putting his men 
in places fitted for them, and acting 
with judgment and energy, soon 
made the British arms be respected, 
and George in the course of two 
years had the pleasure of seeing gain- 
ed by his troops, the memorable bat- 
tles of Quebec, of Minden and others. 
He died while in the enjoyment of 
his darling military glory on 25th of 
October, 1760. 

The substance of this article is ob- 
tained from Mr. Wright’s work al- 
ready quoted. Our former paper on 
Medixval Caricature, D. U. Maca- 
ZINE, Nov. 1868, being indebted for 
its materials to the general “ History 
of Caricature and Grotesque” by the 
same writer. This “ Caricature His- 
tory of the Reigns of the Georges” 
first appeared in 1848, and must have 
occasioned its author much trouble 
and research. Mr. Wright thus 
speaks of his labours :—“I had to 
contend with the difficulties of labour- 
ing in so extensive a field where no- 
body had previously cleared the way. 
These difficulties were indeed much 
greater than I foresaw, for no public 
collections of caricatures, or of politi- 
cal tracts, or papers exist. The po- 
verty of our great national establish- 
ment, the British Museum, in works 
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of this class is deplorable.” (This was 
written in 1848.) 

It is scarcely necessary to enlarge 
on the value of political broadsides, 
squibs, and caricatures. In our ordi- 
nary histories we merely get the dry 
bones of events with a few muscles 
attached, and all covered by a wither- 
ed skin, while the fresh and earnest 
sentiments of the community uttered 
in broadside and print, invest the 
current history with skin and veins 
full of living and racing fluid, and the 
frame thinks, and moves, and speaks. 
Mr. Wright has done good service to a 
century of English history. Whoever 
reads this volume embracing the 
passing events, 1715 to 1820, will cer- 
tainly preserve a stronger and more 
lively recollection of the characters of 
the public personages of that period, 
and the concerns in which they 
were prominent actors than from the 
best historical work extant. This 
second issue of the work is a signifi- 
cant sign of the estimation which it 
has acquired among the world of 
readers. Mr. Wright’s progress 
through the expressed feelings of 
loose-speaking people brought his 
steps into contact with no small pro- 
vision of mud and even worse than 
mud, but his young readers need fear 
no mental defilement. The nicely 
produced volume may be laid without 
scruple on any drawing-room table. 
It is published at a very moderate 
price, is illustrated by thirteen full 
page engravings, and woodcuts in- 
numerable, and is certainly indispens- 
able to every library which aspires to 
the possession of attractive works on 
the political and social history of 
Great Britain. 


WHICH IS THE HEROINE. 


CHAPTER III. 


Marsory’s love for Mrs. Morton, her 
little aunt, was one of the strongest 
feelings of her nature. From hershe 
gained what she so earnestly needed, 
sympathy, nota powerful, helpfulsym- 

thy, perhaps, one that would have 
Ted her on and out of herself, to higher, 
clearer views, but at least a tender in- 
terest,alovingforbearance, anda gentle 
following, where she could not wholly 


understand or wholly agree. Marjory 
need fear from her no pitying laugh- 
ter, no sordid suggestions, no practical 
views of life dragged in at a wron 

time; Mrs. Morton knew too wel 
herself something of her niece’s 
troubles to try anything of that sort 
for her cure ; she too had once been 
restless, dissatisfied, questioning, but 
in her case, happily the restlessness 
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had been calmed, and the question- 
ing answered, in the way it may be, 
God intended, the mind of every 
woman should be set at rest—by the 
answer of an all-absorbing, satisfying, 
earthly love. She felt this now, that 
left alone, widowed and childless, she 
looked back upon her past life, she 
felt that God had answered her “in 
the joy of her heart,’ and meekly she 
bowed her head and thanked him, 
feeling as every true woman would, 
that it was better to have had that 
joy, even though the blank was so 

itter now, than to have led a grey 
uncoloured life unto the end ; feeling 
that a love such as hers had been was 
the best answer God could have de- 
vised for her. 

But this very satisfaction prevented 
her from entering altogether into 
Marjory’s feelings. True, she had 
been wearied and unsettled, but all 
that had long ago passed away, and 
now when her niece poured forth her 
troubles to her she could only listen, 
help if possible, and long for an 
answer, such as her own had been. 

This was not likely in Marjory’s 
case, Somehow she was not attractive 
to the world in general. She might, 
be thought nice-looking, pretty even, 
and very lady-like, but there it ended 
after that, something qn her seemed 
to repel rather than attract, a some- 
thing that puzzled those who cared 
for her, vexed herself, and worried her 
step-mother beyond description. 

oor Mrs. Graham! she was never 
weary of recounting her woes on this 
subject—“ Isn’t it vexatious,” she 
used to say to her particular friend, 
Mrs. Browne, “ to have to take a girl 
of this kind into society ? I dress her 
well, I do all I can to make her look 
nice—and she does look nice, and 
each time I go out with her I think, 
‘well, this night she’s sure to be ad- 
mired,’ but no, night after night it’s 
the same thing; the instant she gets 
into the ball-room, she sticks herself 
beside me, looking so bored no one 
could think of speaking to her, and if 
they do venture, she answers them so 
languidly—never trying to keep up 
the conversation—that of course they 
go away.” 

“Tt’s really too bad,” answers 
Mrs. Browne. 

“Tsn’t it ?” continues Mrs. Graham 
— particularly when I seeplain, bad- 
ly d, stupid girls carrying all 
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before them, and mine left standing 
half the night, whom I know is supe- 
rior by many degrees to every one of 
them.” 

‘* Indeed she is,” says Mrs. Browne, 
“she’s so very nice-looking, and very 
clever, I believe.” 

“ Hush,” answers Mrs. Graham, 
“don't breathe that for anything, I 
sometimes think people have heard of 
her cleverness—or so-called clever- 
ness, J never can discover in what it 
consists, and that’s the reason she 
doesn’t get on. My dear Mrs. Browne, 
there’s nothing so injurious, believe 
me, to a girl as to get a name for 
that sort of thing. I’d no more let « 
man know the books she dabbles in, 
no more than I'd fly, it would frighten 
him out of his wits.” 

“T believe you're right, Mrs. 
Graham.” 

‘“*T know I am, Mrs. Browne. But 
if I saw even that it did her good, in 
any one way, I might say something, 
but it really does not, she never talks 
of what she reads in society, I know 
she doesn’t ; perhaps that’s from my 
constant warnings on the subject—not 
that she does mind me much in 
general, I must say, but whatever it 
comes from she does not do it, I hap- 

en to know, and I’m sure, before us 
it never comes out, except sometimes 
to her papa, and she always stops 
when anyone comes in, which I’m 
very glad of, for I think it bores him. 
You know a clever man is always 
bored with a clever woman, they 
know how infinitely superior they are 
to her, and that’s one reason I always 
tell Marjory there’s no use in the 
world in any woman being learned, 
however much she may know or 
think, men know and think so much 
more, that they just look down on 
her, and turn to the ones who are 
only gay and pleasant to rest them- 
selves.’ 

“T assure you, Mrs. Graham, I be- 
lieve there’s a great deal of truth in 
what you say.” 

“T can prove it to you. Just look 
at Bessie, was there ever a girl more 
admired? and could anyone ever lay it 
to her charge that she was learned 
or thoughtful, or anything but bright 
and sparkling and amusing?’ 

“But I thought she used to read a 
great deal. I remember her telling 
me pomaeing about it.” 

“Oh, I believe she used to pretend 
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to read with Marjory, but half the 
I think, she was laughing and 
ng. 
, ¢ S was one of Mrs. Graham’s 
versions, or rather I should say per- 
versions, of facts. She knew per- 
fectly that Bessie was a great 
reader, that she and Marjory had 
hours set apart every day for study, 
and kept to them steadily, but be- 
cause she knew Bessie. was very 
bright, and that sometimes she had 
heard her laughing at these times, 
she just ignored the whole fact and 
made her out nothing but a butterfly 
herself, because it suited her present 
theory to do so. These were the 
things that vexed Marjory so bit- 


terly.) 

“Very likely,” continued Mrs. 
Browne. “I didn’t think she could 
ever keep from laughing. I never 
saw so bright a creature.” 

“Wasn't she? It was just that 
brightness and merriness that made 
her so popular, for really in my mind, 
and many others agree with me, Mar- 
jory is the best-looking of the two.” 

“She has more regular features, 
certainly, and a better ous, but then 
she does want animation so sadly.” 

“Yes, she always looks as if she 
didn’t care about anything. I used 
to think that Bessie, perhaps, threw 
her into the shade, unintentionally, 
you know, for they really adored each 
other, but on the contrary, she’s 
worse since Bessie married.” 

(That was true, for this reason, that 
now Marjory had more time to prey 
upon her own thoughts, Bessie used 
to rouse her and make fun of her, in 
a way only known to herself, which 
which was sure to please and never 
wound; but now that she was gone 
there was no one to do this, so Mar- 
jory only sank, instead of rising.) 

“ What a pity Sir Francis did not 
take a fancy to her instead of Bessie, 
I think sh ed have been far more suit- 
able to him.” 

“ Well, so I thought, and when I 
first got him to the house it was with 
that view, assure you, but I very 
soon saw how the land lay, and then 
how thankful I was I had told my 

Jans to no one, for you know, dear 
Nira. Browne, it was a great thing to 
I was only 


get one of them marri 
afraid Bessie would turn up her nose 


at him, so admired as she was, as he’s 
old enough to be her father, but she 
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did not. At first she did not seem to 
care for him, certainly, but then I 
came forward and did what I could, 
and I think she was sensible and saw 
what a good thing it was, in short, 
made up her mind, and now there 
can’t be a happier wife and mother. 
You know I always say it’s not neces- 
sary to be violently in love to be 
happy, if they don’t actually dislike 
each other before, they’re sure to get 
on right well after marriage.” 

(Oh, Mrs. Graham, how can you 
cern matters in this manner! 

n your secret heart.you know you're 
not speaking the truth. You know, 
or you might have known, if you had 
taken the trouble to use those sharp 
eyes of yours, without spectacles of 
your own manufacturing, that never 
was anyone more in love than that 
same little Bessie of yours. She was 
the last person in the world’to have 
married a man she didn’t care for, 
and she did care for this man, elderly 
though he were, from the first day 
they were thrown together, but natu- 
rally she kept this to herself at so 
early a stage of the proceedings, as 
however bright and pleasant and 
thoughtless she may have been, she 
Was a woman in the truest sense of 
the word, and therefore did not wear 
her heart upon her sleeve for daws 
to peck at.) Mrs. Browne, of course, 
agreed with Mrs. Graham’s superior 
tactics, and pitied her for not being 
able to bring them to bear upon her 
other daughter. 

“But aren’t you going to have a 
litile rest now, dear Mrs. Graham ; 
isn’t Marjory going to leave you for 
a while 9?” 

“Yes, she’s going to Beachhaven 
with that stupid little aunt of hers, 
Mrs. Morton.” 

* Beachhaven ! 
ing quite a gay place. 
Morton chooses it.” 

“From some idea, I believe, 
about it’s being good for her health, 
but don’t think the gaiety will affect 
her much. You know she’s always 
moping and never sees a soul, and she 
an arjory will just crawl about 
together like two snails, or sit on the 
rocks spouting poetry to the sea, each 
one acting like a drag on the other, 
till they both come back looking like 
the poor, sickly women their poems 
are full of, who are good for nothing 
but to talk about their feelings and 


Oh, that’s becom- 
I wonder Mrs. 
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their spirits, and do no good to them- 
selves or anyone else in one earthly 
way. Mrs. Browne, never let your 
girls read poetry, I advise you, 
especially if it's about men and 
women with ‘feelings.’ ” 

Mrs. Browne laughed, and said 
her’s were hardly at the poetry age 
yet—they “were at the “reading, 
writing, and arithmetic” stage of 
existence. 

“T envy you,” Mrs. Graham an- 
swered, “ my three in the schoolroom 
give me far less anxiety than this 
one I have to take out, whom I’m 
sure’s old enough to take care of her- 
self, in all conscience.” 

What a pity Mrs. Graham didn’t 
act upon her belief! It would have 
aoe far better for Marjory if she 

ad. 

“But why do you let Marjory go 
with Mrs. Morton? Surely, you 
might have managed better,” Mrs. 
Browne continued. 

“Well, all things considered, I 
thought it was better tolethergo. You 
know, I don’t think it’s right to keep 
her altogetheraway from her mother’s 
sister.” (Mrs. Graham said this ina 
peculiar way of her own, laying a 
particular emphasis on the word 
“right,” as if that were the one 
ruling motive of her life. I wonder 
if Mrs. Browne were sharp enough 
to see a faint background of £ s. d. 
in the distance, which gave wonder- 
ful strength to the right principle.) 
“ Besides,” said Mrs. Graham, “ I’m 
half in hopes that as it’s such a gay 
= Marjory may see some one she 

nows, and be led a littleinto society ; 
even though she is with Mrs. Morton. 
You see I’m a very hopeful person, 
Mrs. Browne,” she continued, with 
that narrow little laugh of her’s, 
which contained such volumes of 
meaning to those who knew her. 

* Indeed, you’ve need to be, my 
dear Mrs. Graham,” Mrs. Browne 
answered, giving her a fervent kiss 
of encouragement, and then rising to 
leave the room. 

“Mr. Graham tells me I’m just 
like an India-rubber ball, the more 
I’'m_ knocked down the higher I 
rise.” 

And so she did. She'd risen high 
above Mr. Graham’s head by this ; 
not that he had knocked her down to 
facilitate the mount, on the contrary, 
he had remained perfectly passive, 


which was another of aiding it ; 
and now that she had attained her 
height, he remained perfectly passive 
still, or, if he did anything, it was 
only to raise a feeble hand to keep 
her in her exalted position. Any 
one seeing Mr. Graham would not 
have been surprised at this ; he was 
just a feeble pencilled outline of a 
man, nothing more. His wife thought 
him clever, perhaps he was, but it was 
a cleverness certainly that did not 
appear to any one else. True, many 
of his mornings were passed at the 
library of the British Museum, but 
no one quite knew what he did there; 
some said he went to warm himself 
in the cold weather ; as Mrs. Graham 
didn’t approve of large fires, others 
said he went for quiet, as he was 
often found calmly sleeping in the 
peaceful recesses of a good leathern 
arm-chair. Poor man, he liked 
warmth, and he liked quiet ; and he 
had had a good deal more of both in 
the little country-place where they 
lived for the last six or seven years, on 
their return from the continent, and 
before their transit to London, for 
the younger girls’ education. Living 
was cheaper there, so they were 
allowed more fires, and quiet was 
easier obtained there than in the 
noisy streets of London, so, all 
things considered, Mr. Graham was 
very well contented with his lot, and 
would have been satisfied to have 
gone. on so tothe end of his days. 

ut it was not to be : Mrs. Graham 
had other views on the subject; so 
Mr. Graham’s likes and dislikes must 
go to the wall. 

Now, Mrs. Graham would have 
been the last person to have acknow- 
leged the truth of this remark ; she 
prided herself on being a pattern wife, 
and never settling anything without 
consulting her husband ; and she did 
consult him, or rather she laid the 
matter before him, all arranged as she 
wished, and then asked his consent. 
which she knew beforehand he was 
sure togive. This was Mrs. Graham’s 
definition of the verb “ to consult”’—it 
is not quite the same in the English 
dictionary, but what matters that ? it 
answered her purpose just as well 
and that was all that signified. If 
you had tried to bring her down to 
definition and explanation, she would 
only have put on her most innocent 
look and manner, and told you she 
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didn’t understand anything of that 
kind—she only understood what was 
plain and simple—she never had time 
to gointo the meaning of things—she 
left all that sort of thing to women 
who had no husbands or children ! 
Who could argue with a woman 
who answered you thus? Marjory 
had learnt by slow degrees to give it 
up, and Mr. Graham was too feeble to 
try, so when it was set before him 
that the neighbourhood of Aldershot 
was not one that suited Marjory—it 
did very well for Bessie who could 
talk to anyone, from the ensign of a 
month to the Lord Chancellor of 
England—but with Marjory it was 
different, and in London she would 
meet with a far more congenial at- 
mosphere. This was true, if only 
Mrs. Graham had known how to ex- 
clude, collect, and combine, so as to 
form that atmosphere ; the mere 
being in London did not necessitate 
it ; and then her own three girls were 
of an age to learn more than they 
could be taught in the country. They 
all wanted music, Julia had a taste 
for drawing, and Henrietta would 
never have any carriage at all if she 
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hadn't dancing lessons ; and as none 
of those things could oy get in 
their present abode it was absolutely 
necessary they should go to London. 
After that what could Mr. Graham 
say? The thought of his three girls 
without any knowledge of music, one 
bearing a hidden talent within her, 
only waiting for his consent to be 
brought forth to the light of day, and 
the other a perfect deformity. Could 
any parent face such a picture and 
feel that he was in any way the cause 
of it? No; impossible. If there 
were such Mr. Graham certainly was 
not one of them, so he answered, like 
a good husband and father— 

“Very well, my dear.” 

A feeble protest he did make, on 
the plea of expense; but Mrs. 
Graham answered that at once, by 
saying— 

“T have thought over all that, my 
dear, and I know we can manage it.” 

And they—or rather she, did 
mauage it. If the way was not al- 
ways exactly what he liked, “ que 
signifie cela ?” was he not doing a 
great work for his daughters ? 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE morning of departure had at 
length arrived, and Marjory was just 
thinking of going up to put on her 
things when she discovered a cab with 
luggage driving up to the door. 

“Surely that can’t be auntie, so 
early !’ she exclaimed to Augusta, 
her next sister, “it wants a good 
hour to the time.” 

“Indeed it is,” said Augusta ; 
*‘ you know she is always an hour too 
soon. I wonder how you can travel 
with such a slow-coach.” But Mar- 
jory did not hear the end of this 
speech ; she had rushed up stairs to 
get ready, for fear of keeping her 
aunt waiting, knowing how she 
dreaded hurry of any kind and feel- 
ing she herself could easily bear the 
wait, so as she escaped the worries 
which usually surrounded her in 
travelling. 

She found her aunt rather nervous 
and trembling and with an only half- 
concealed dread of being late, which 
Marjory’s assurances went but little 
= in soothing. The tremblin 
rather increased when they reache 


the station, not that there was 
any dread then of not being in time, 
as it wanted still thirty-five minutes 
to the hour of starting, but on account 
of the noise and bustle consequent on 
an arrival at any large railway ter- 
minus. 

“What shall wedo, Marjory, dear?’’ 
said the little gentle voice ; “shall 
we go and help Esther with the lug- 
gage, or shall we take the tickets, or 
shall we try and get places ?” 

“T think auntie, dear,” said Mar- 
jory, very quietly, “that I shall just 
or you into a carriage at once, while 

isther sees after the luggage, and 
when that’s settled she and I can 
get the tickets.” 

“No, no, dear, I won’t let you go 
without me, it’s not a fit place for 
you, in such a crowd.” 

There was no one there, just then, 
as the office wasn’t opened. 

“Suppose then we neither of us 
go, auntie, but let Esther take them, 
she'll be no time seeing to the lug- 
gage, and you and I can go and get 
places,” 
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“Very well, dear, if you think 
that’s the best plan,” answered the 
little voice, accompanied by a sigh of 
relief, that the ticket plan was given 


up, and they both made their way to 
the platform. 

Shall we get into a cowpe, Mar- 
jory, there’s one, we'll haveless crowd 
there.” 

“Very well, auntie, whatever you 


“ 


“Oh, but this one’s locked,” said 
Mrs. Morton, in a voice of dismay ; 
what shall we do %” 

“Try another, auntie, dear.” 

“Oh, but it’s locked too,” said the 
poor little lady, laying her hand on 
the door, and trembling all over from 
the shock. 

“Perhaps not, auntie,” said Mar- 
jory, gently, “ only these little fingers 
can’t open it, let me try.” 

“ Oan’t get in there,” said a gruff 
voice in her ear, and a grim porter 
appeared carrying two notices with 
the word “engaged” printed on them, 
one of which he began at once to fix 
over the door of the much coveted 
coupe. 

“Are both the coupes engaged ?” 
said Marjory, drawing back. 

“Yes, both engaged forthe Countess 
of Montfort and party. There’s plenty 
of room in the other compartments, ’ 
said he, opening the next door, and 
helping Mrs. Morton in, of which she 
was only too glad, though it wasn’t 
a coupe, anything was better than a 
repetition of the repulses she had 
already experienced. 

“Comein, Marjory, dear, come in 
at once, and let us get settled before 
the train starts. It was so unpleas- 
ant about those cewpes.” 

“ Oh, auntie, dear, I don’t think it 
manent we're very comfortable 

ere.” 

“Not yet, dear, till we see about 
the tickets—oh, there’s Esther, she 
seems in a great fuss—do look for my 
purse, Marjory, and beg her to take 
them at once.” 

“The purse was found, and Esther 
was despatched to the office imme- 
diately, from which she returned in 
notime with the tickets, being the 
first comer she found no difficulty in 
obtaining them. 

“Now, auntie, we can enjoy our- 
selves,” said Marjory, kissing the 
little pale face, and then stationing 
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herself at the window to watch all 
that was going on outside. 

It was not long before the almost 
deserted platform became a scene of 
fuss and excitement, porters began to 
set to work in good earnest, some 
wheeling piles of luggage before them, 
with an evident determination to 
reach their goal, come what might, 
thereby causing infinite discomfort 
to lonely females, anxious mothers, 
and mild fathers of families ; others 
bearing arm-fulls of cloaks, railway 
rugs, bird-cages, or band-boxes, as 
the case might be ; others, having de- 
posited their loads, waiting deter- 
minedly by the carriage doors for 
the much longed for “tip” flung 
like a largess from the smoking de- 
partment, unwillingly doled out by 
single women, hunted for wildly by 
the anxious mother who could never 
find her purse, and sternly refused by 
honest fathers of families. 

Then came groups of children, 
with little spades and buckets in their 
hands, who, if left to themselves for 
one instant, immediately began to 
fight each other with their new toys. 
Amongst them was the worn out 
mother, carrying “baby,” while nurse 
charged after disobedient Tommy and 
Billy, and papa went on a needless 
expedition after luggage. In another 
direction came a portly female, drag- 
ged almost into utter destruction by 
an excited poodle, casting at the same 
time piteous glances towards her 
parrot and canaries, hurled away in 
an opposite quarter by an unheeding 
porter. Then came troops of unruly 
school-boys, with red faces, turn- 
down collars, loud voices, and plenty 
of slang, causing no end of pride to 
their mothers, but something of dread 
to their pretty sisters, in short cos- 
tumes, high boots, pork-pie hats, 
and fuzzy hair. Here and there was 
a quiet staid clergyman asking in en 
apologetic tone for The Guardian, 
side by side with an unmistakable 
“son of Mars,” with closely cut hair, 
carefully tended moustaches, well fit- 
ting clothes, and a cigar, asking for 
Bell’s Life or The Field. 

Amongst and around all was a 
eneral atmosphere of noise and con- 
usion, bells ringing, engines whist- 

ling, guards shouting, and porters 

running, none of which ever incom- 

moded the young men or boys, but 
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- gd drove their elders to distrac- 


on. 
But where, thought Marjory, can 
this Countess of Montfort iad her 


party be. 

“I think, auntie, they'll be late,” 

=o prem ‘ , ‘ 
‘oor things, I pity them,” sai 

Mrs. Morton with a sigh. 

But at this moment appeared a 
stout, handsome, rather elderly lady, 
who looked as if the world belonged 
to her, and as if no train could go 
without her, followed by a tall, high- 
shouldered young man, with smooth 
fair hair—a little down as mus- 
taches, and a bright pleasant face— 
and two pretty little girls, with an 
abundance of fair fuzzy hair, part of 
which seemed to have escaped from 
its rolls of plaits, and fell in one long 
rough curl at the side; one of them 
carried the tiniest of white dogs in 
her arms, which seemed to cause them 
both far more solicitude than any- 
thing else in the world. Behind them 
came sundry maids and footmen, 
carrying cloaks, dressing-cases, &c., 
&c., some of which they proceeded to 
stow away in the coupe next our 
travellers, while others were arrang- 
ed in the one at the other end. 

Marjory watched the group with 
interest, they looked so different to 
the people round them, wondering at 
the same time if there were any more 
to come, as that parfy seemed just 
sufficient for the one cowpe, when her 
attention was attracted by another 
arrival—a lady, young, and very 
beautiful, leaning heavily on a man’s 
arm, who half led, half carried her, 
as she [moved on slowly, and with 
evident pain. She was very pale, and 
so slight and delicate, one almost ex- 
pected to see her fade away before 
one’s eyes. 

Marjory’s gaze was riveted on her, 
she thought she had never seen any- 
thing half so beautiful, oes per- 
haps, in a picture of some holy saint 
of by-gone days. 

“ Auntie, Took,” she whispered, 
“isn’t she beautiful ?” 

” Yes, dear, she’s like my SS. 


es. 

“ She looks holy ae to he any 
Saint,” Marjory answere 

And then as the — disappeared 
inside the carriage, Marjory sighed 


and said— 
“Tthink the world would be better, 
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if there were more faces like that, it 
makes one think of angels.” 
How she longed to look into that 


coupe for a few minutes, just to 
watch that pale lady a little longer ! 
If she had, she would have seen her 
lying propped up by pillows, her 
maid near her, who seemed almost 
as careful of her as her other com- 
panion. She would have heard her 

entle thanks, and earnest entreaties 

“ Montfort,” not to be long com- 
ing down to see them. 

**T shall be so lonely without you,” 
she said ; “I don’t think I shall ever 
manage to get out till you come.” 

“Yes, you will, Agnes, dear,” he 
answered, “Ishall be down as soon 
as ever I can, I assure you. George 
will be with you on Saturday at all 
events, and that will be something.” 

“George isn’t you,” she answered, 
with asad smile. 

“Well, I'll do what I can, only 
don’t fret, and get a little colour into 
those white checks by the time I 
come. There’s the bell, now, good- 
bye ;” andstooping down he kissed her, 
telling her, as he saw the large tears 
gather in her eyes, “not to be such 
a silly little woman,” and then hur- 
riedly left her. 

If Marjory could not watch that part 
of the Montfort party ; she had some 
amusement watching the other, as 
the two girls were leaning out of the 
window talking to the high-shoulder- 
ed young man, and she could hear 
every word they said; the subject of 
their conversation seemed to be the 
intense bore of the place to which 
they were going. 

“T don’t know what we’re to do,” 
one of them said ; “it'll be so awfully 
slow down there, we shan’t have a 
soul to speak to, except ‘ Baby,’” 

“That’s not a compliment to 
*Baby,’” he answered ; “I thought 
he was quite enough to keep you both 
amused from morning till night.” 

“So he is, the darling !” And they 


. both fell to kissing the morsel of white 


fluff they held between them, so as 
nearly to suffocate him. “Only he 
and we watt a little variety some- 
times.” 

“T think you'll all have it soon in 
the shape of a dead dog, if you kiss 
the poor little beast like that.” 

“Don’t, George. How can you 


talk of anything so shocking !—He 
likes it.” 
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So it a rs,”” he replied, coolly. 

“ What C esebah you are,” was the 

answer. 

“Thanks! If I’m a wretch I sup- 
ose you'll not want me down on 
aturday to be a little variety to you 

and ‘ Baby.’”’ 

es, we do; we apologize 
humbly. There are ‘ Baby’s’ paws up, 
supplicating for his mistress’s forgive- 
ness. You couldn’t resist that, could 
you ?” 

“ No, I confess that is too touchin 

a sight to be refused. I must say, 
think you ought both to share his 
name. Such a pair of children I never 

Ww. »”» 


“Oh ! we're so glad to be like him ; 
thank you, dear George ;” and a merry 
laugh followed. 

“Well, you don't look very miser- 
able, though you are going into banish- 
ment.” 
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“Oh ! yes, we are; our hearts are 
broken.” 

“ Poor children ! I’m afraid there’s 
no help for it now, as you’re just 
going. Here’s Montfort come to say 
good-bye.” ' 

The one they called ‘* Montfort” 
had only time to reply to a question 
as to how “ Agnes” was, shake hands, 
and wish them “ good-bye,” when the 
whistle sounded, and they were off. 

In that short moment Marjory 
could scarcely observe what he was 
like ; she could only see he was tall 
and powerful-looking, grave, and 
rather dark, not handsome, certainly, 
the face was too rugged for that, yet 
there was a something about it that 
struck her, she scarcely knew what, 
something she had never seen be- 
fore, and that she likéd to think of 
now. What cow/d that have been ? 


CHAPTER V. 


“HERE we are at our journey’s 
end, auntie!” said Marjory, as the 


train drew 7 before a small station, 


the word “ Beachhaven” printed in 
large letters on its walls. 

oor Mrs. Morton, just aroused 
from a quiet sleep, looked as if she 
hardly liked the announcement, as it 
involved leaving a comfortable car- 
riage, struggling for luggage, working 
one’s way t 
cab, and settling one’s self into one’s 
lodgings. Sleep, even in a railway 
earriage, was preferable to.this. 

“There seem to be a great many 
people, dear,” she answered, faintly. 

“Oh, not so very many, auntie,” 
said Marjory, with a reassuring smile ; 
“T declare our next door neighbours 
ate getting out here, too.” 

But Mrs. Morton didn’t hear this 
remark, nor did it cause her the same 
thrill of pleasure it did to Marjory ; 
she was only thinking of the diffi- 
culties before her. But these diffi- 
culties, seemingly so overwhelming, 
were soon surmounted by the help of 
Esther and a gigantic porter, who 
shouldered the boxes as if they'd 
been cardboard, called a cab, hoisted 
them on to it, put their owners in- 
side, and had desired the driver to go 
to the “ Beach Cottage” before Mrs. 
Morton knew very well where she 
‘Was. 


rough a crowd, getting a, 


“ How lovely this is!” said Mar- 
jory, when, after a drive of about a 
quarter of a mile, at the -back of a 
row of houses they stopped at the 
door of a cottage built half under a 
mountain and fronting 4 broad ex- 
panse of sea, glowing like burnished 
gold in the evening sunlight. 

A neat landlady came out to greet 
them and show them to their rooms, 
which were in every respect just what 
Marjory would have desired : a pretty 
little drawingroom on the ground 
floor facing the sea, a dining-room at 
the back, two bed-rooms above, 
opening out of each other for her and 
her aunt, and aroom for Esther. Each 
one a room to themselves! What a 
sigh of pleasure Marjory gave as she 
thought of this, and of the many 
hours.she should pass there alone, or 
in company with her little aunt, un- 
disturbed in her dreams or quiet 
readings, looking out on the lovely 
view before her, and soothed to calm 
repose by the low ripple of the waves 
on the sandy beach below. Surely 
this was happiness ; and if Marjory 
folded her hands and said her grace, 
according to Charles Lamb, surely 
she chose her moment well. 

The evening passed very quietly. 
When tea was over the little aunt 
was seated in a low chair by the open 
window, Marjory on a stool at ér 
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feet. “Darling auntie, this is what 
J like,” she began, stroking the little 
hand she held in hers. “Just we 
two together, with no one to disturb 
us, and this lovely view to look at.” 

“Ves, dear, I like it too.” 

* But are you sure you do, auntie, 
dear?” said Marjory, as she looked up 
aad saw the tears gathering in her 
aunt's eyes. “Are you quite sure it 
doesn’t give you pain coming back 
here?” 

** Not pain, dear, it’s too peaceful 
for that; but it brings the old days 
back again, and then lous feel sad.” 

“ Yes, darling, and yet you liked to 
come.” 

“Oh, yes, it does not make much 
difference after all, they're always 
with me wherever I am, only this 
evening I seem to see them plainer.” 

They were silent then a few mo- 
ments, till Marjory, looking up, said, 
“Oh, auntie, it must be dreadful to 
remember happiness when it is gone. 
Is it better never to have had it, do 
you think?” 

“No, Marjory,” and the little voice 
grew strong as she spoke. “No, I 
would not say that. I thank God 
every day of my life for the happi- 
ness I have had, and I try to bow to 
His will for taking it from me.” 
Marjory only murmured— 


“ This is truth, the poet sings, 
Sorrow’s crown of sorrows is remember- 
ing happier things.” 


“Not quite, Marjory—I think it 
would be worse never to have had 
them. Now I can feel they’re only 
being kept for me, to be mine again. 
It could not be so if I had never had 
them.” 

“But you’ve such a long time to 
wait for that, auntie.” 

“Not so very long, my child. ‘A 
thousand years in Thy sight are but 
as yesterday.’ ” 

“ Yes, auntie, dear, that’s all very 
well for you that are so good. But 
I'm not you, and I can’t make my- 
self, who live in time, feel as if I was 
in eternity.” 

“T don’t understand that, Marjory. 
I only know God’s words are given 
us for comfort. He said that ‘a 
thousand years are but as yesterday’ 
for our comfort, and it’s the worst for 
us if we can’t feel it.” 

“T’m sure itis, auntie ; but are not 
we all creatures of time, so we must, 





as a law of our nature, feel its 
pleasures and its pains. I wish any- 
one who tries to comfort others would 
ever realize this, and then I think 
they’d do so much more good than 
by trying to put us into a false posi- 
tion. I don’t mean this for you, 
darling auntie. I know you feel it 
all, and it does help you. I only 
mean it for sinners fixe myself and 
my neighbours.” 

“But would a greater realization 
of the pains and pleasures of time 
help you to bear them better?” 

“In one way it would, certainly, 
for it would be starting with a truth, 
I could feel and understand, so it 
would make me much more likely to 
believe the rest.” 

* But is there not such a thing as 
faith, Marjory, which is believing 
without understanding ?”’ 

“Yes, I know,” Marjory answered, 
withasigh. ‘“ But to me faith seems 
such a far higher thing, reasoned up 
to than merely taken blindly.” 

“T don’t think that is the faith of 
a little child, dear.” 

“ But yet God has given us reason 
to use for some great purpose, and if 
He means us to accept ss 
blindly where is the use of it? 
think a faith that has been gained 
by a hard battle of reasoning some- 
thing much grander than a plain, 
simple, unreasoning one, believing 
just because you are told, which, after 
all, is a gift of God just as much as 
amiability or a good temper. It’s 
no credit to such for believing simply, 
it’s their nature—happy, peaceful, 
delightful for them in this world, but 
yet I can’t help thinking that the 
others, who have been in the battle 
front, in the midst of the spears and 
arrows, who have struggled onward 
through ‘the darkness up to God,’ 
will have a nobler reward in the 
world to come.” 

“T don’t know, Marjory ; there is 
a high reward, I think, promised to 
that simple child-like belief. Besides, 
dear, all that sort of reasoning does 
very well sitting here talking quietly ; 
but how will it stand when any great 
change comes, a "gee happiness or a 
great sorrow? It seems to me, the 
sooner we are furnished with a per- 
fect, trusting faith for both these the 
better.” 

“For happiness, auntie ?”’ said Mar- 
jory, musingly. 
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“ Yes, my child, for happines, cer- 
tainly. A great happiness—such as 
mine was—is so strange a thing in 
this world, one could hardly bear it 
without that calm faith in the Father 
who sentit. You do not understand 
rhaps.” 
ardly. . I have so little idea of 
the happiness, I can scarcely realise 
the need of faith to bear it.” 

“You are right ; it must, perhaps, 
be felt to be understood. God send 
you the happiness, my darling, and 
may it be your teacher, as it was 
mine !” 

“ A blessed teacher, auntie, but one 
I'm afraid I must do without. Well 
for me, perhaps,” she went on, bit- 
terly, “to be without the great hap- 
piness, if I escape the great sorrows, 
too.’ 
“No, Marjory, not well. You'll 
let me say, that you, of all pore, 
need the happiness of which I’ve 
spoken ; all women need it, but you 
more than most. You would then no 
longer sit musing, dreaming, reason- 
ing about faith and such like mat- 
ters—you would live in a great fact, 
and there is nothing like that to quell 
all vain questionings.” 

“ Yes, auntie, you’vesaid the truth ; 
but how am I to get it? It’s just as 
much the gift of God as the faith 
itself.” 

“So itis ; but there is such a thing 
as the happiness being there, but 
man’s own fault causing it to be 
withheld.” 

“ Oh, auntie, that’s like mamma— 
please don’t be like her.” 

“No, dear, I only judge from what 
you tell me yourself, and from what I 
know of you. I see how often you 
are in a dream at the wrong time, 
and you tell me how continually you 
are weighing things against each 
other, calculating splitting hairs, 
when you ought to be throwing your- 
self into what’s going on around you.” 

“ Throwing myself ! but that’s ex- 
actly what I can’t do—I must think 
about the throw first, and then’—— 

“The time is past, Marjory.” 

Marjory looked up into her aunt’s 
face, the tears shining in her eyes. 


“ 


“T’ma sad weight to myself, auntie, . 


a sad puzzle. I wish sometimes 
almost Peoula be without thought 
and without brains, and be happy 
like the people about me. 

“Don’t wish that, my child ; there 
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is some good reason; depend upon * 
for the thought, and the brains, an 
the worries now, and a good way out 
of the weight of them too, after- 
wards; I pray God, it may be the way 
of happiness. 

Long after her aunt had lain down 
to rest that night, Marjory sat alone 
in her.room by the open window, her 
eyes upon that calm “world of 
waters stretching in infinite distance 
before her, her ears catching the 
measured splash of the waves upon 
the shore, and her thoughts at their 
old work of sad meditation, to-night 
perhaps more sad than was their 
wont, for to-night a haunting thought, 
that had been with her of late, was 
more present than ever, a thought 
that life was something better than 
the cold gray plain on which she 
trod, that there was light and colour 
to be found on its horizon, a glory 
and a beauty throwing into grand 
relief the dark clouds that too often 
accompanied them, so that many in 
this life would plunge boldly into 
those shades of darkness to bathe but 
for a moment in that sea of light 
beyond. And all this passed by her 
unseen, unknown, unfelt. 

“ Oh,” she thought, “there must 
be something worse than the memory 
of ‘happier things, and something 
better than a mere life of ‘sober 
week-days, with a Sabbath at their 
close’-—something which I have missed 
and which misses me—something 
that I may miss for ever, and never 
find—‘ no, not in Heaven’— 

‘The deed that never hath been done, the 


tear 

That never hath been wept; who knows how 
deep 

These lurk in unlived lives ?’” 


With those words ringing in her 
ears, she laid her down that night to 


~— 

as it, that their memory haunted 
herstill, the memory of those thoughts 
and of those words, that in sleep she 
was transported into that sad future 
she had imagined for herself? She 
dreamed she stood at the portal of a 


new andstrange world. Sights were 
there, the counterpart of those below. 
sounds, the echo of earth’s words and 
music; but in all was a_ sense 
of newness, of perfection never 
felt in this our world of change. 
Forms flitted to and fro, each face 
seeming to bear the word “ comple- 
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tion” as if poten’ upon it by God 
Himself. Some listened to the music, 
others gazed upon the sights, while 
others gathered flowers. One stood 
by her own side at the portal—her 
little aunt ; in her hand she carrieda 
bunch of withered flowers, memories 
they of some she had known on earth 
—those memories so sad, and yet so 
sweet —but in an instant, asshe placed 
her foot upon the path beyond, the 
memories had vanished, the reality 
was there ; the flowers she held still, 
but no longer withered, no longer 
drooping—the light of Heaven had 
touched them, and the fading flowers of 
earth had become the changeless gar- 
land of Heaven. The rapture of that 
face who could tell—a rapture, truly, 
that can only find its place in 
Heaven ! 

But what were her own feelings at 
the sight? First wonder, then 
a longing indescribable—then blank 
despair. She bore no flowers of earth, 
for her none had blossomed, none had 
faded, none bloomed. for her now, 
and even in Heaven she found a 
blank. Oh, the anguish of that 
moment! its intensity was more 
than she could bear, and she 
awoke—awoke but for a moment, to 
sleep again, and dream. again of 
the same scene once more. But a 
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change was there, the sense of com- 
pletion, of perfection, was wanting 
now, and with it a sense of hope to 
her own heart. Heaven's light was 
there, but earth’s shadow, too ; the 
light above, beyond, the shadow rest- 
ing on the path before her ; to reach 
it the shadow must be crossed, but 
how? As she thought of this, an 
angel form rose out of the light and 
beckoned her onwards. The face, 
the form, she had seen before ; they 
were those of the sweet, pale lady 
she had looked on with such wonder- 
ing admiration ; her hand was held 
out towards her, loving words led her 
onwards ; sheapproached the shadow, 
stood one moment fore it, an 
then she knew no more ; the lights 
and shadows of her dream had yan- 
ished, and, instead, the bright light of 
a June morning was shining full upon 
her face, and the shadow had fled 
she knew not whither. But was it 
strange, when she rose from her sleep 
that morning, the first thought that 

eeted her was not the scene of 

auty awaiting her outside, the sense 
of quiet, of freedom, and of peace, the 
new life, the pleasant intercourse, the 
happy solitude ? No, none of these}; 
her one thought was of the sweet, 
pale lady with the face of Agnes, 
Saint and Martyr. 


VAUDOIS AND ALBIGENSES. 


Or conrse in the regular Alpine 
country it is impossible to find any 
ground which has not been gone over 
and over, and written about, till one 
wonders how books on Alpine travel 
ean still find a market. But if you 
want fine scenery without the usual 
accompaniment of crowds of tourists, 
I recommend you to try the valleys 
between Monte Viso and Mont Tha- 
bor, the valleys of the Pellice, the 
Angrogna, and the Chisone, and up 
towards the sources of the Dora 
Riparia. Here, too, you may, if you 
are so disposed, find materials for 
writing a book; for though there 
is a whole library of Waldensian 
literature, and though the same 
and fame of the Vaudois are pub- 
lished on all platforms, and taken in 
vain by every vulgar partisan, still 
there is not anything like a popular 


account of how these people live and 
what they are like in their own 
homes. If you go among them you 
will be tempted to cross into France 
by one of the “cols” on either side 
of Mont Genévre, and so to follow the 
Durance down to Embrun, the 
Roman Ebrodunum, of which, they 
say, St. Marcellinus was the first 
archbishop, as long ago as 372. Go 
there if you can ; it is a wonderful 
old town, perched on a rock above 
the river, down to which there is a 
sheer fall of, I don’t like to say how 
many feet—quite enough to give you 
a grand view om all sides from the 
tree-planted plateau. If youare fond 
of good glass, notice the rose window 
in the cathedral, with the twelve 
Apostles in it; and if you want to 
understand how there came to be 
Waldenses, look at the archbishop’s 
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palace—now the barrack—with its 
pens decorations and its terrible 
ungeons ; and remember that these 
archbishops were princes, and had 
the right of coining money, and were 
so grand that no less than seven 
ecclesiastical councils were held at 
Embrun. Those “stubborn  sec- 
taries,” as they were called, could 
not understand how men who were 
rather worse instead of better than 
the barons round them, men who 
kept bands of ruffians to gather in 
their tithes—men fond of war and 
hunting, “aimant” (says a trouba- 
dour) “les femmes blanches, le vin 
rouge, et les beaux habits,” could be 
successors of the Apostles. They had 
never lost their Bible, these men of 
the valleyson both sides of the Cottian 
Alps, and therein they read St. Paul's 
description to Timothy of what a 
bishop ought to be—certainly very 
different from his princeship of Em- 
brun, or from him of Béziers, who 
in 1242, represented to the council 
then sitting in his town, that walls in 
which’ to build up the heretics alive 
were growing scarce, and got them to 
allot a third of the confiscated goods 
of these misbelievers for the erection 
of newones. The Church in these parts 
was then about as bad as a Church 
can be. There were the high clergy 
living as we have said, and there were 
the parson Trullibers of the day— 
the hedge-priests, fellows who could 
scarcely read their breviaries, men 
whose worth may be judged from the 
Provencal proverb, “ Ameriou miou 
esser capelan,” “I'd rather be a 
priest,” a man would say, when some 
very disagreeable alternative was 

roposed to him. No wonder the 

egging friars multiplied, as soon as 
St. Bernard had begun to cry out for 
areformin the Church. These friars 
saved the Popedom, for in them men 
began to see patterns of self-denial 
such as they had hitherto only found 
in the ranks of the sectaries. 

I have been quoting Provengal, and 
this reminds me that I had better 
give you a hint about the language of 
these Alpine valleys. With French 
and Italian you will not be much at 
fault; but if you don’t know Italian 
—I don’t; they always told me 
Italian was so easy ; I never found it 
so; [ can get on with German twice 
as fast—French alone will not serve 

you much. Latin will, though. Just 
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let me show you how very like Latin 
is to the old Vaudois speech, much 
the same es what they speak now-a- 
days. The lines are from the “ Nobla 
Leyczon” (the noble lesson, orlection), 
of which Morland got a copy. Mor- 
land was Cromwell’s ambassador at 
Turin—for we all know how nobly 
the Protector held out his hand to 
these persecuted folks—and Morland 
made a large collection of Vaudois 
books, which are now at Cambridge, 
and he wrote the “History of the 
Evangelical Churches of Piedmont,” 
published in London in 1655. 


“Si el a cent lioras de l’altruy o encara 
dui cent, 
Lo prever lo quitta per cent souls o en- 
cara per menz,” 


saysthe “Nobla Leyczon,” “if hehas” 
(stolen) “a hundred pounds from 
another, or even more, two hundred. 
the priest ‘quits’ him for a hundred 
sous, or even yet for less.” 

Here, again, is a bit of Spanish- 
Latin-looking stuff :— 

“Molt curious devrian esser de bonas obras 
far, 

Car nos voyen de la fin apropiar.” 

“Much (very) curious ought we to be in 
doing good works, 

For we catch sight of the end approach- 

ing.” 

Ah, but you've learned to pro- 
nounce Latin (if you were raised 
south of the Tweed, and don’t come 
from Maynooth or Stonyhurst); ac- 
cording to our strange English pro- 
nunciation. So, I fear, unless you 
are a bit of a philologist, your school 
studies, however fresh, won't be of 
much avail. I never could under- 
stand why we should stubbornly de- 
termine to halve the already little 
value of our Latin school-work by 
pronouncing it differently from all the 
rest of Europe, and in a way in which 
the Romans could not by any possi- 
bility have pepocuncel It was not 
because we held by the Reformation, 
for reformed Germany, and still more 
reformed Scotland speak Latin as 
other people do. No; it must be the 
English ove of singularity, some- 


thing of the feeling which led the 
Eton folks a generation or two ago to 
read without regard to quantity, as 
if to show they were so well up in 
could afford to 
uantity gives. 

it properly, 


Latin verses that hey 
despise the help whic 
But if you pronounce 
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your Latin might be a t help to 
you in these Vaudois valleys. There 
are in that part of Europe many out- 
of-the-way nooks where something a 
good deal more like Latin than the 
modern Tuscan is spoken. I remem- 
ber the first time 1 went to Heidel- 
berg by steamer from Heilbronn 
down that Neckar which is richer 
than even the Rhine in castle- 
crowned hills. I had asked some- 
body the name of a fine ruin, when 
somebody else—a wizened little 
man, too neatly dressed, and too 
lively looking for a German—cut 
into the conversation. Abroad you 
ask a stranger what in England would 
be a rude question, for abroad nobod 
even seems to think (as most English 
people travelling in their own country 
do) that he is in the centre of a group 
of spies, so I soon said, “ What coun- 
tryman are you?” putting it of course 
with such courtesy of phrase as my 
imperfect German admitted of. 

“T’'m a Roman,” replied the little 
man, growing half an inch taller as he 


spoke. 

“Oh, indeed !” I replied, rather 
sceptically ; for never having been at 
Rome, I thought all Romans were 
tall, dark folks, with big soft eyes 
like the common run of Madonnas in 
the pictures. 

es,” (he noticed my scepticism,) 
“not from Italy, you understand, but 
from the Swiss Romance country, 
where we maintain that we are the 
veritable descendants of Roman mili- 
tary colonists.” 

Now I had just come from Hun- 
gary, and had been airing my Latin 
among men who could speak no 
French, and had been hearing a great 
deal about “ wild Wallachia” and its 
Latin-speaking inhabitants ; so I was 

lad to listen to his talk about the 

wiss Romance, and I got a lesson 
from him which has been of a good 
deal of use in tracing the gradual 
change by which from Latin we get 
to French and Italian and the rest. 
And here let me beg you never to 
despise the foreign “ bagman ”—the 
commis-voyageur. My “Roman” 
was a bagman, travelling for the firm 
of which he was chief partner ; and 
I’ve met many other bagmen abtoad 
who were pleasant and intelligent 
companions, and also perfect gentle- 
men. Your Frenchman indeed, 
if he has been in England, is 
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often the reverse of improved by his 
visit. He has found out that we are 
brusque to one another, and so he 
thinks a kind of forward brusqueness 
is the thing in talking to Englishmen, 
and like most imitators he produces 
a coarse caricature of his model. But 
this sophisticated Frenchman is for- 
tunately not overcommon. Five 
foreign bagmen out of six are quiet 
estimable people. Don’t be alarmed, 
because (if they are Germans) they 
have a big ring on their forefinger 
and generally display more jewellery 
than used to be thought comme il faut 
among us before gold got so plenti- 
ful. They have, you will soon find, 
no pretence about them. At any 
rate they don’t want to be taken for 
counts and barons. My Roman told 
me his whole history. He liked Ger- 
mans, he said. Of course I flattered 
myself that he took me for one, 
mine host at Ulm having a few days 
before undoubtingly set me down as 
a “down Easter” from some Austrian 
nationality. He had reason to like 
them, for they are very poor in his 
country, and he and his father (when 
his mother died) set out on their 
travels and went, I forget why, all 
the way to Bremen, and there his 
father fell sick and died, and he was 
left with only the price of a birch 
broom. This he bought, and walked 
up and down looking for some shop 
to sweep out. “Come here, my little 
man,” said an old German, standing 
at his door. So he went and swept 
and so pleased the old tradesman that 
he told his wife to give the poor boy 
some breakfast ; and then, either his 
way of eating or of saying his grace 
or something so pleased them both 
that they took him on at so much a 
week, first to clean out the shop, but 
very soon to keep the accounts, and 
help to sell the goods. It was some 
sort of a perfumery business, I think, 
and by-and-by the old couple adopted 
him, having no children of their own. 
“ And they introduced me to a good 
wife” (he said), “and when they 
died left me a good business and a 
pretty little fortune. I have been 
extending the concern, and I’m down 
here looking for orders, and at the 
same time working my way South to 
get a glimpse of my own country, if I 
can 


There was none of the affectation 
of the “ self-made man” about him ; 
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he simply laid his success at the door 
of German kindliness, and thought 
that in Italy or France he might have 
been put into some big institution or 
whisked off to the army. What a 
worthy fellow, too, was that commis- 
voyageur with whom I foregathered 
at Maintz, He took me all over the 
town, showed me everything good 
and bad, and behaved with unaffected 
good breeding. And yet he had 
actually been a London beggar. He 
had been obliged to run away (some 
love affair into which he didn’t care 
to enter, ready as he was to tell every 
thing else). So he came to London, 
the streets of which he po were 
paved with gold! But he couldn’t 
get work, and actually slept for 
nearly a week on the Park benches, 
begging by day. “And very hard 
upon poor foreigners you English are ; 
you set them down at once for im- 
postors,” was his remark. At last he 
got a job at a baker’s, proved many, 
and was permitted (after being nearly 
killed with the night-work) to drive 
the horse and cart, and then got 
taken on as a clerk ata flour-mill, and 
then somehow got into a paper- 
making firm, for which he was now 
travelling. I remember, too, that 
Courlinder who had a plan (I won- 
der whether he ever carried it out) 
for buying pheasants for next to 
nothing in Bohemia, and packing 
them in charcoal and sending them 
across to Leadenhall Market. And 
then there was that Tyrolese, who 
took me, when I was quite down in 
the mouth, because after a fortnight’s 
horrid weather in the best parts of 
the Tyrol, the sun had begun to shine 
out gloriously when I had got as far 
on my way home as Salzburg, and 
who did his best to cheer me by plan- 
ning a jolly excursion to the Hallein 
salt mines and the Prince Bishop’s 
garden. No: foreign bagmen are not 
to be despised. But I must not in 
my zeal for them ry oe my Vaudois 
friends. Where did they come from % 
That is the first question, and it is 
not difficult to answer when we re- 
member that Rome, despite her boast 
of being the old original Church, has 
been always in a state of flux and 


“development.” The “old original” 
is to be seen in some of these waifs 
which have more or less escaped the 
tide of “ uniformity enforced 
secution.” 


‘ y per- 
Milan, in the old days, 
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was the rival of Rome. Lyons and 

Marseilles were fond of asserting their 

ecclesiastical superiority. Feudalism,’ 
1.¢., almost total independence of cen- 

tral authority, could not exist politi- 

cally without reacting on the Church. 

We constantly find bishops and 

Church dignitaries doing their best 

to stop the persecutions because (as 

feudal lords) they grieved at the loss, 

by death or banishment, of the most 
industrious of their subjects. So there 
were plenty of corners for the primi- 
tive faith to hide in. Moreover, St. 
Ambrose, at Milan, had in the fourth 
century established himself as a sort 
of patriarch, and fixed the “ Ambro- 
sian rite,” which, among other differ- 
ences, allowed the use of the vulgar 
tongue in Church prayers. Charle- 
magne, grand champion of orthodoxy, 
who (we remember) used to take the 
Saxons by whole tribes down to the 
Weser and give them the option of 
baptism or beheading, tried at the 
Council of Frankfort to force Latin 
prayers on the Milanese Church. 
“No,” said the Ambrosian bishops, 

“God knows all languages, but man 

does not.” So they kept their “rite,” 
and also the use of marriage among 
their clergy till after 1066. Then Hil- 
debrand crushed them, but not till 
they hadshown their feeling by holding 
a Council at Fontanetto near Novara, 
where they anathematised this terrible 
Pope, excommunicated him, and fixed 
on him the nickname of St. Satan. 
Fancy Milan, with all its statues, 
ne been the head-quarters of 
iconoclasm. Yet so it was in the days 
when Claude of Turin in 830 was 
writing, preaching, fighting, making 
head against the Saracen lunderers 
on one side and against the innova- 
tions of Rome on the other. At that 
time, moreover, on the French side of 
the Alps, there was still greater cer- 
tainty of sympathy for “ dissenters.” 
Why, the whole country—the old 
Aquitaine, the two Burgundies—was 
hereditarily unorthodox and had only 
been crushed down under Rome by 
the arms of the Franks. It is one of the 
strangest things in medisval history. 
this struggle between Arianism and 
orthodoxy. Venerable divines made 
the formule, and rough Germanic 
nations who certainly were about 
as unfit as possible for the discussion 
of theological mysteries, took up those 
formule as battle cries. Lombard, 








Visigoth, Burgundian, were all 
"Frank was orthodox; but 
had Rome’s subtle spirit to 
“_ him, and had moreover men 
ke Clovis and (later) Charlemagne 
to lead him, and so he beat them 
all, and orthodoxy (such as it was) 
was sayed. The Vaudois congrega- 
tions, then, resulted chiefly from the 
break up of this grand Ambrosian 
Church —Diocesi d’Italia it was 
called—and they were sheltered from 
destruction partly by the nature of the 
country, partly by the spirit of feudal- 
ism, partly by the hereditary unortho- 
doxy of the population on both sides 
of the Cottian Alps, but mainly by 
their own insignificancein comparison 
with another set of “ Protestants,” 
who began to give the Popes real 
anxiety. These were the Albigenses, 
thoroughly distinct from the Vaudois, 
though on platforms the two go to- 
ether as inseparably as Medes and 
rer or Picts and Scots. The 
differences between them were many . 
the Vaudois faith was indigenous ; the 
Albigensian faith was imported ; the 
ale protested, but still held com- 
munion with Rome, much as our Wes- 
leyans did at first starting. The Albi- 
genses threw Rome over altogether, 
and had bishops and priests of their 
own ; the Vaudois tenets were those of 
primitive Christianity ; things had 
stood still with them while Rome 
was moving on. The Albigenses 
held those strange un-Christian views 
which, like an epidemic, so often 
swept over Europe from the East, 
and which, despite the fiercest perse- 
cution, held their ground till the Re- 
penance. A word or two about 
hese views. 

A clever Frenchman, abusing (as 
ninety-nine French writers out of a 
hundred systematically do) the “ good 
old times,” points out one striking dif- 
ference between clasicaland medizval 
thought. The Greek philosopher's 
first and last question was, “ What 
is good?” The summum bonum was 
the object of such speculations as the 

usy Romans had time to enter upon. 
ut the man of the middle ages (says 
our Frenchman) saw no good around 
im ; he was ina plight the misery 
of which we of to-day cannot pre- 
tend to realise—“ peuple taillé et 
corvée sans merci ni misericorde ;” 
famine, incessant war, 


esti? “humbug” as well as baronial 


Goth, 
Arian, 
Frank 
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oppression, these thingsmade him more 
anxious to investigate the origin of 
the eyil that he felt continually 
than that of the good of which he 
knew nothing. Of course, we must 
take this for what it is worth: be- 
tween the lines of all such writing 
there is an implied apology for the 
French Revolution ; but still it is 
certain that the middle ages were 
not such happy times as young 
ladies who delight in ritualism be- 
lieve them to have been, and it is 
also certain that during them devil- 
worship grew up to a wonderful 
height, due (thinks our Frenchman) 
to the desire of making friends with 
the Being who seemed, on the whole, 
to have the chief ordering of things 
upon earth. Various. half Oriental 
sects, of whom the Albigenses were 
the most important, systematized 
this thorough discontent with things 
as they were, and (carrying out the 
old Eastern notion of the inherent 
corruption of matter—the notion that 
has given rise to so many quaint 
sects in India) they argued thus: 
The world and all in it are eyil, 
Satan made them; the good man 
must try to free himself as much as 
possible from the entanglements of 
matter, and that he may be able to 
do this, the Redeemer came upon 
earth, not with a human body, for 
pure spirit could not defile itself by 
uniting with corrupt matter, but in 
human form, and lived a seeming life, 
and died a seeming death, a phantom 
sacrifice to show men that death is the 
reat deliverer. The most start- 
ing part of their creed was, that this 
power of evil, who made the world, 
and who, through the enticements of 
sense, makes men his prisoners, was 
by them identified with the Jewish 
Jehovah, the God of the Old 
Testament, which earlier revelation 
they utterly rejected and abhorred. 
Of course, we think of the old 
dualist principle in the Parsee system 
—of Ormuzd and Abriman, the good 
and eyil gods, and of the Manichees, 
who early introduced these views 
among Christians. They have always 
been cropping up, for that matter, in 
all philosophies, and therefore, in all 
poetry, more or less, Shakespeare’s 
“muddy vesture of decay,” which, 
while it “darkly wraps us in,” pre- 
vents our hearing the music of the 
spheres, shows a trace of it. But to 
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the people of the south of France “ Wilt thou join thyself to us ?” 
the idea seems to have come from “Yea, bless me,” was the reply, 
the Slave countries, where it was which was answered by the benedic- 
first developed, and whence by tionin langue d’oc: “Deus fassa bon 
previous persecutions it had been Chrestian; Deus port a bona fi” 
driven out. The Slaves of the (God make thee a good Christian ; 
Danube Valley were not converted God bring thee to a good end). 
till the ninth century, and even then Then he was put through his com- 
the Greek monks, Cyril and Metho- mandments, so to speak; and pro- 
dius, only made of them very surface- mised to eat no meat, nor eggs, nor 
Christians, still given up to their old cheese, not to lie, nor swear, nor kill, 
mal'~»ant deity, Czernebock. By- to keep his body chaste, and not to 
anu-by Bogoris, King of the Bul- live or travel alone when he could 
arians, wishing to become indepen- finda comrade. Lastly, they hunga 
ent of Constantinople, threw offthe thread (like the Brahminical cord) 
Greek form, and forced his people by about his neck, and the “kiss of 
one of the most bloody persecutions peace’ went round the circle. If 
on record to become Latin Christians. there were women present, since 
The Greek monks were driven up none of. the “ perfect Christians” 
into the fastnesses of the Balkan,or might even touch a woman, instead 
out into the wild islands along the of a kiss they gave and received a 
eastern shore of the Adriatic, and touch on theshoulder with the sacred 
there, smarting under their wrongs, volume. 
they developed a system in which The wonderful purity of their lives 
Jehovah, God of the world, patron of in an age of general dissoluteness 
all Popes and persecuting princes, was the main strength of the sect. 
grand fosterer of the “the temporal The contrast with the Roman 
ower,” wasidentified with thedemon clergy must have been startling ; 
zernebock, and the union of the to fight these self-denying ascetics 
Roman Church with the State was on their own ground, the begging 
held to be proof conclusive of its friars had to be invented, though 
apostasy. We have seen how the (if old tales tell truth) even these 
south-west of France was nationally reverend personages soon degenerated 
and socially prepared for such a sect. from the high standard with which 
The old Arian leaven was still strong, theystarted. But, blameless as were 
the lives of the priests were the the Cathari, this conviction of the in- 
eatest trial possible to the herent evil of matter has often (in 
aith of the orthodox. So we are other cases) worked in the opposite 
not astonished that the new sect, direction, and has caused reckless de- 
whose “Pope” had his seat at bauchery. The feeling lies at the 
Tragurium or Trau in Dalmatia, root of Antimonianism—‘“ I’m asham- 
spread far and wide in Languedoc. ed of the body,” said Porphyry, a 
atharism is the name by which sworn “dualist,” but many of his 
they styled their system (from the followers thought the body of so little 
Greek catharos, pure). Like Eastern account that it was no matter what 
esects in general, they had an order it did, provided the eye of the soul 
of initiated, who were called “ they was kept clear. The Cathari, how- 
which have received consolation” ever, were as pure as men claiming 
(“ consolation” was their sacrament), such a title ought to have been. 
ordinary members being called “ be- Moreover, all the strange profanities 
lievers.” The Monk of St. Maur charged against them were confes- 
gives a lively picture, evidently from sedly inventions about as true as the 
an eye-witness, of the celebration of old tale that the Jews used to catch 
the consolamentum. They met at a Christian child and slay him at 
night in a secret place, their torches Easter, instead of a Paschal lamb. 
symbolizing the baptism by fire, Looking, too, on death as a release 
often literally fulfilled for these men. from ‘‘a body of sin,” they courted 
The new member prostrated himself martyrdom with such eagerness that 
in the Eastern fashion in the midst. their example was contagious. We 
Then the priest, holding the Gospels find even an inquisitor, Echard of 
in one hand, laid the other on his Cologne, jumping into the fire in 
head, and asked thrice ; which his victims were burning, led 
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away by that spiritual St. Vitus’s 
dance which so often played such wild 
tricks in the middle ages. What 
fools men must have been to fancy 
they could stop the stream of heresy 
by fire and faggot. Four hundred 
** perfect Christians” took refuge in 
the Castle of Minerva. The legate 
who was with the crusading army, 
offered life to any who would recant. 
The Frank knights, “who had not 
come into the south to spare abomin- 
able heretics,” grumbled ; “wait a 
bit,” said the legate, “not one will 
come over to us.” He was right, they 
all kept firm; and as the castle 
(perched on a a hill) was too 
strong to be carried by assault, wood 
was heaped round it, and they were 
every one burnt, “to the great de- 
light,” says the Monk of Vaux- 
Cernay, historian of that fearful Albi- 
gensian crusade, “of the warriors of 
the north.” Individuals too, were 
just as untamable as masses. The 
inquisitor Moneta, a convert to 
orthodoxy, wanted to save a young 
and lovely Milanese girl ; so by way 
of persuading her to recant, he had 
all her kindred tied upon the pile, and 
then set fire to it. The girl burst from 
her guards and leapt into the flames. 
Such executions made heresy all the 
stronger. So the gps of dungeons 
with torture, and the oubliettes for a 
finale was adopted. Have F nag seen 
any of these oubliettes? The word 
well expresses the thing. Fancy a 
human being deliberately put into a 
place where he was “to be forgotten ;” 
and fancy this being done for the 
love of God. But then, as we saw 
before, they walled them up alive, 
which was even more offensively 
cruel. Of all crusades, that of Simon 
de Montfort against these Cathari 
or Albigenses is the most horrible. 
There were no Turks to be knocked 
over ; the Cathari themselves were 
a harmless set who had such a hor- 
ror of bloodshed that the favorite 
heretic trap was a fowl, whose head 
the suspected person was ordered to 
cut off. They were just the reverse 
of “ muscular Christians.” And the 
Languedoc barons who encouraged 
them, and many of whom had adop- 
ted their views, seem to have let 
themselves be cut off in detail by the 
army of plundering ruffians which 
came down uponthem. They suffer- 
ed as much as the “ perfect Chris- 
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tians” themselves. Poor Raymond 
of Toulouse, le grand Ramon, as 
William of Tudela calls him, who al- 
ways took a “perfect Christian” 
about with him as his chaplain, “ not 
willing to die without being delivered 
from Satan’s power,” used to say “I 
know that for these good folk’s sake 
I shall lose my land. Never mind ; 
land or life, lam determined to suffer 
all things for them.” He fulfilled his 
ca his race was destroyed, and 
is country became a part of France. 
That was what the French king 
wanted. If the pope and the inquisi- 
tors had their views, their lay asso- 
ciates had views of their own too. 
Provence was to be united to that 
kingdom which was gradually con- 
solidating itself round Paris and 
Orleans. Loyal northern blood was 
to be brought into the disaffected 
south. And so a great part of the 
Languedoc nobility was cut off, and 
their heiresses were forcibly married 
to adventurers out of Champagne or 
Flanders. There was a method about 
theselaymen’s proceedings intelligible 
enough, and of which there are ex- 
amples enough in history. It is just 
as if the Norman conquest had been 
made even more a matter of religion 
than the son of Arletta, with his 
blessed banner, and the pope’s good 
word, and the holy bones of St. 
Valery tried to make it. But the 
method of the ecclesiastics, who egged 
these laymen on by appeals to all 
their worst passions is only explicable 
on the supposition that. they were 
mad past cure. Destruction, not sub- 
jugation was their aim—‘“kill them 
all,” said the legate at the siege of 
Béziers, “God will know his own!” 
Provence has probably never thor- 
oughly recovered from this wild war 
which was carried on by a mingled 
host of five hundred thousand men— 
hungry barons, lack-land squires, 
serfs who had broken fealty—who 
swarmed down, urged by the papal 
announcement, “the nok will not be 
long, and great will be the reward.” 
The struggle went on as long as 
there was a castle where any of the 
sectaries could be harboured. In 
their rage to destroy, the soldiers of 
the cross cut down the olives and tore 
up the vines. As fast as one band went 
home loaded with booty, another 
came down till all that was worth tak- 
ing was carried off. And after forty 
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years of war came sixty years of bit- 
ter persecution. Even the upright 
St. Louis could enact the most fear- 
fully unjust laws against the faydit or 
heretic outlaws. Those who recanted 
had to suffer beyond man’sendurance ; 
they were dressed in a peculiar garb, 
with a big red cross on their backs, 
were kept in villages apart, and were 
set in church in a place by them- 
selves, where the parson had to count 
them every Sunday. If anyone show- 
ed them the most ordinary kindness 
he had to do penance. Most of us 
have heard of the cagots or caffos 
(xaxdc) (the vilest name by which a 
Frenchman could be addressed). By- 
and-by the word got a more general 
application, but originally it denoted 
those miserable creatures, physically 
degraded, like the goitred Cretins in 
the Valais, who were supposed to be 
the remnant of the Albigenses, hunt- 
ed up into certain of the upper valleys 
of the Pyrenees, and then cut off 
from the world, and left to sink lower 
and lower in the scale of humanity. 
The French in those days did the 
pope’s work far morethoroughly than 
the Italians. On the French side the 
poor cagot Cretins are the representa- 
tives of thegreat sect of the south; on 
the Italian slope the Vaudois are still 
healthy and lively, if not over thriv- 
ing. But it was only the Spanish 
frontier which, thanks to the help of 
the King of Arragon, was thoroughly 
cleared after the great crusade. 

The Alpine people had a compara- 
tively easy life of it for a long while 
after the destruction of their brethren. 
When persecuted on the Italian side 
(and the House of Savoy never per- 
secuted except when it was forced to 
do so) they generally managed to give 
a good account of the invaders, whom 
they often crushed by rolling down 
rocks on them when they were en- 
tangled in the narrow valleys. When 
attacked from France they made. off 
as well as they could over the passes; 
and in those days the upper Alpine 
passes were so little known that even 
an inquisitor could hardly get the 
men of the plain to attempt them. 
Of course the mountaineers did not 
always escape. Thus in 1400a French 
invading army forced its way over 
to the Italian slope and got to Susa. 
It thenturned sharp down tothesouth 
and burst across into the Valley of the 
Chisone on Christmas Eve of all the 


times in the year. The inhabitants, 
quite unprepared, for in most winters 
the snow filled the passes and kept 
them safe from invasion, hurried off to 
the “mount of refuge,” hoping to live 
on what chestnuts they had stored up. 
A poor refuge it was. Eighty child- 
ren were found to have died of cold 
before Christmas day was over. This 
raid seems to have made even 
Churchmen feel pity. The Pope 
wrote to his inquisitor urging more 
moderation, “for fear heresy may get 
encouraged by our severity.” The 
French have the credit of allthe worst 
massacres. Witness that in 1545, 
wrought by Ménierd’Oppéde, in which 
five thousand people perished. Here 
again, as at Béziers, rose the cry, 
“ Kill them all!” but the world was 
growing wiser, and the Chancellor 
l H6pital, writing to his friend Olivier, 
calls down all sorts of imprecations 
on the head of the ferocious ma- 
rauder, d’Opptde. Not very much 
wiser, though, had the French world 
grown more than a century later 
when Louis XIV. began to “dragoon” 
the south into orthodoxy. Huguenots 
had in many parts replaced the old 
Cathari, and a great effort was made 
to crush them by organizing a joint 
attack along both slopes, like those 
which the Popes had always been 
anxious to get up in earlier times. 
Thus it was that John XXII, in 
in 1332, had ordered his inquisitor 
at Marseilles to concert measures 
with his other inquisitor at Turin ; 
and Innocent VIIL., in 1477, had sent 
Alberto Cattaneo, his Turin inquisi- 
tor, to join with Blaise de Montreal, 
inquisitor in Dauphiné, in stirring 
up the faithful by the promise of a 
division of heretical goods and chat- 
tels. This little crusade of 1477 was 
managed without the interference of 
the sovereigns on each slope, a cer- 
tain Count Varax de la Palud, the 
Pellisier of his day, commanding the 
army of the faithful on the French 
side. He forced his way into what 
was afterwards called Vallouise, the 
inhabitants apparently inheriting the 
Albigensian dislike to shedding blood, 
and (instead of fighting) taking refuge 
in the large huge caverns half way 
up the Viso of Briance. Here they 
were like the Arabs in Algiers, 
smoked to death by the crusading 
leader. All who tried to escape were 
cut down, and in one cave they after- 
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wards counted four hundred bodies. 
You may stand, if you cross (as I 
suggested) from the Vaudois valleys 
into France, at the cave’s mouth, 
whence there is from a lovely green- 
sward level a view over all the val- 
leys which form “the basin of the 
Durance.” Aique-Fraide, the cave 
is called (aqua frigida), from a 
spring which rises inside it; and 
there you may moralize on what 
Lucretius called effera religio, and 
may wonder whether in these days of 
Murphyism there is any fear of our 
coming back to the same sort of thing. 

On the Italian side the crusaders 
fared very differently. “Thou shalt 
not kill” was not understood literally 
in the valleys of the Pellice and the 
Uhisone; and when beaten, after a 
desperate fight, in which their pastors 
stood on rocks urging the Vaudois to 
stand firm against these new Philis- 
tines, the mountaineers retreated and 

ot their enemies into the gorge of 
Tossiagiie, and there took them in 
flank under cover of a thick mist, 
while another party rolled down huge 
stones upon them as they tried to 
escape: If you walk through the 
Angrogna Valley, ask your guide to 
show you “Tampi Sacchetto,” “Sac- 
chetto’s Hole,” the place where a blas- 
pheming giant, who had defied the 
armies of the living God, was drowned 
in the torrent. Note, too, the place 
where “the black lord of Mondovi ” 
was shot by some shepherd’s arrow 
as he was urging his men up the 
ravine. They talk of these things 
still in the Vaudois valleys, as the 
descendants of the Covenanters talk 
of their deliverances from Claver- 
house. 

‘he object of this attack was to get 
at the Pra del Tor, where stood the 
chalet, which served as Vaudois Uni- 
versity, the training-place for their 
barbes (“‘uncles,” 7.¢, pastors) who, 
generally in the disguise of pedlers, 
were always moving about among the 
faithful. The Pra del Tor fell at last 
under that grand joint attack of Louis 
XIV. andVictor Amadeus IT., of which 
I have spoken. These pedler-pastors 
had, after the great crusade, rather a 
different work from that of their fore- 
fathers in the early times. They 
still went about travelling in pairs, 
but rather to comfort the faithfu 
scattered abroad over Europe, than 
to tell barons and noble ladies, after 
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showing them all their stock of 
jewellery, that they had besides “a 
pearl of great price” to which the 
choicest jewels of kings were as 
nothing. Such pedlers had generally 
found sympathy, for the trouba- 
dours had long been laughing at 
the vices of the clergy, and saying 
that when St. Peter was Pope he 
never lived like they now lived in 
Rome. One troubadour, a sort of 
Provengal Piers Plowman, actually 
published a book on “priestly heresy,” 
thus completely turning the tables on 
the orthodox. When, however, the 
Albigenses were utterly broken up 
and the poor remnants of them had 
got amalgamated with the Vaudois, 
the nobles ceased to be their patrons, 
except in so far as they found them 
excellent tenants for lands which most 
people did not care to oceupy. The 
old heretical race of southern nobles, 
who lived much more among their 
people and had far less contempt for 
the canaille than the Frank felt, had 
been mostly killed off. Their suc- 
cessors were docile sons of mother 
Church, not at all like that Count of 
Foix, who replied to Innocent III.’s 
mandate: “The Pope has no business 
with my religion, for that is a matter 
in which every man ought to be free. 
My father bade me stand firm, hold- 
ing this freedom, so that even if the 
heavens should fall upon my head I 
might look on boldly.” The modern 
noble found Rome too strong for him, 
and prudently gave way, content to 
put off his heretical farmers with 
underhand connivance. Thus it was 
that a flourishing Vaudois colony in 
Calabria was ruined. It was one of 
many colonies ; for emigration be- 
came a necessity when the rush of 
fugitives to the upper valleys had 
filled to overflowing a district which 
could only support a very limited 
population. This is how the colony 
was founded :—Two colporteurs 
stopped at a hostelry in Milan ; there 
they met Spinelli di Fuscaldo, lord 
of a large and almost desolate estate 
facing Sicily. They told him how over- 
crowded they were ; he told them how 
under-peopled his lands were. A bar- 
gain was soon struck ; the Vaudoissent 
py to sce what the land was like; 
the report was favourable; and, as 
Gilles the old Genevan tells us, the 

forthwith signed an agreement, whic 

was by-and-by approved of by Ferdi- 
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nandof Arragon ; and, taking five-and- 
twenty days on the road, swarm after 
swarm of half-starved people made 
their way down to what was to them 
an earthly paradise. This was in 
1316; and Fuscaldo’s example was 
speedily imitated by neighbouring 
lords, for tlre new-comers soon showed 
what industry and skill could do with 
the rich untilled lands of the south. 
It is only the other day that the 
miserable fate of these colonies was 
ascertained by the publication of 
three letters, discovered in the 
archives of the Medici at Florence, 
and supposed to have been written 
by Antonio Anania, chaplain of the 
Fuscaldo family. The letters are 
addressed to Cardinal Ghisleri, Grand 
Inquisitor, who, afterwards, under the 
title of Pius V. incited the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. The Vaudois 
colony had kept its religion very much 
to itself. “The clergy,” says Perrin, 
a Vaudois historian, “ grumbled be- 
cause our people did not live just like 
the rest ; but the landlords kept the 
priests quiet by telling them that 
these farmers had come from a long 
way off, and that people in their 
country didn’t care so much about 
rocessions and images and all that as 
olks further south did. ‘ Leave them 
alone, said the lords, ‘they are 
honest men, full of kindness and 
charity, and never mind their not 
thinking as much as we do about 
rites and ceremonies.’”’ This did very 
well for a time ; but Ghisleri was too 
keen a heretic-hunter to be put off 
the scent. He preached a crusade, 
with the usual indulgences, and, in 
spite of the passive resistance of the 

uscaldo and the other barons, he 
sent out an army under the Calabrian 
Marquis Buciano, which in 1561 en- 
tered Guardia dei Lombardi, the 
chief settlement of the Vaudois, set 
the place on fire, destroyed the vines 
and trees, and carried off fourteen 
hundred prisoners to Montalto. The 
poor chaplain, Catholic priest as he 
was, was horrified at the thought of 
what was coming upon them. “ Only 
to think of it is heart-rending,” he 
says. What happened in one house 
may suffice as a sample of the Inqui- 
sitor’s method. Herewere eighty men, 
women, and children. Fra Anania 
saw them brought out one by one, 
handed to a stalwart fellow who was 
up to the elbows in blood, who threw 
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their heads back, ¢ con un coltello glé 
tagliava la gola, cut their throats as 
if they had been so many calves. 
Anania can’t get this horrible vision 
out of his mind. He saw more, how- 
ever. In his third letter he says, 
“Two thousand have been executed, 
and sixteen hundred are still in 
rison.” This was in 1562. But, 
ong before this, other Vaudois colo- 
nies in other parts of Italy had grown 
and perished. In the north of the 
Neapolitan kingdom there were 
settlements important enough to 
awaken the suspicions of Pope Urban 
IV. When, in 1266, he called in 
Charles of Anjou, brother of St. 
Louis, against the Hohenstauffens, 
he charged him also to extirpate 
heresy from the two Sicilies, and 
documents, brought to light quite 
lately in the archives of Naples, show 
that Charles was only too cager to 
carry out his mission. Everywhere, 
by the way, the Ghibellines, or 
Imperial (German) party, were 
favourable to the new-comers ; every- 
where the Guelphs (the Papal parti- 
zans) were their persecutors. We 
are wrong in imagining that the Guel- 
phic was always the popular party; 
in many places it was just the op- 
posite. Thus, in north Lombardy, 
where, on the slope of Monte Ro: 
there had long been a settlement o 
Cathari, most of the Ghibelline 
families protected the paterint 
— as they were called. 
berto Pallavicini went so far as 


to appoint the Provengal Béranger 
his chaplain, and to expel from Milan 


the Inquisitor Raineri. A crusade 
had to be preached here before the 
power of the sectaries could be 
thoroughly broken. The medieval, 
as distinguished from the modern 
persecutions, ceased in the Italian 
Alps about 1510, after the raid made 
by Margaret de Foix, in which the 
first Vaudois church was destroyed. 
The three valleys were for the time 
cleared of their inhabitants, who 
took refuge on Monte Viso. But 
they soon came down again, drove 
out the Catholic colony, and set up 
the old faith once more. On the 
French side the Inquisition was put 
down about ten years sooner. Louis 
XII. signed letters patent at Lyons 
annulling all suits on account of re- 
oe ; and the people were so grate- 
ful that thenceforward they called 
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their chief valley Vallouise. This 
was the good king at whose death 
criers went about the Paris streets, 
calling out, “Mourn, ye people, for 
the King your father is dead!’ Not 
thirty years before this the heights 
overlooking Vallouise had been the 
scene of the horrible “ smoking out ” 
of which I have spoken. 

Thus we can readily understand 
how the Albigenses became extinct : 
“Persecute hard enough, and you 
succeed,” is a Roman maxim. Bohe- 
mia, the cradle of the pre-Lutheran 
Reformation, whence came our “good 
Queen Anne,” whose people taught 
Wickliffe, is now the most Popish 
part of Austria: the Jesuits did 
what they liked there. So in the 
Prince-bishopric of Salzburg, those 
who did not conform were just put 
across the frontier, and so Salz- 
burg is wholly free from heretics. 
Thus it was in Provence : the houses 
of Toulouse and Foix and most of the 
lesser nobility had been cut off. In 
every parish the priest, an inquisitor, 
and a crown-officer sat as heretic- 
finders ; for every heretic seized the 
informer got twenty Tournay sols ; 
every noble who did not fully help in 
the hunt over his estates was fined 
1,000 silver marks. Naturally, all who 
could go got away. It was just like 
the state of things when Louis XIV., 
in his dotage, revoked the Edict of 
Nantes. Everybody whothought him- 
self suspected sold his goods for any- 
thing he could get, and bribed the 
informers by offering them more for 
conniving at his escape than the 
Church offered for his capture. 
Another point of resemblance be- 
ween these early heretics and the 
Huguenots is their cleverness in cer- 
tain handicrafts. They were called 
tixerands (tisserands, weavers), be- 
cause wherever they went they set 
up the woollen and silk manu- 
factures, which seem to have 
flourished in the south of France 
from time immemorial. Naturally 
the nobles were sorry to have such 
profitable tenants disturbed; but 
they had to give way ; and, as we saw, 
the Albigenses were quite crushed, 
the remnants of them uniting with 
the Vaudois ; and these Vaudois were 
driven up into the Alpine valleys, 
and kept there, like Jews, in a 
ghetto, until Charles Albert let them 
out in 1848. 
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As I said, the monks were the 
saviours of the popedom, and the de- 
stroyers of heresy ; first, by the re- 
nown of their self-denying lives, 
which rivalled those of the “ perfect 
Christians ;’ next, by the vigour 
with which, when the sword was 
once drawn, they egged on the 
Frankish host. Innocent III. tried 
preaching, when he found that no 
good came of the burnings, and 
wallings-up, and the endura (or 
starving to death in sight of a 
table of dainties, a fate which the 
“‘Cathari” tried to avoid by carrying 
a stiletto to stab themselves with), 
and when he found that the southern 
nobles were deaf to his appeals to 
stop the plague of heresy among their 
vassals. Two of his most famous 
preachers were Dominic Guzman, 
father of the Inquisition, and the 
Bishop of Osma. This latter must 
have been as poor an _ arguer 
as Launcelot Gobbo, for when bis 
opponents, who had Scripture at their 
fingers’ ends,pressed him hard, hecried 
out “‘ Hold your tongues; and may 
God Almighty d——n you ; you are 
nothing but a set of heretics.” The 
strange thing is that such an unepisco- 
pal argumentshould be recorded in the 
orthodox histories, for of course there 
is nocontemporary Albigensian record 
extant. St. Dominic was very anxious 
for the crown of martyrdom ; he 
went into the thick of the heretics, 
abusing right and left ; but people 
who shrank from cutting off a fowl’s 
head were not likely to harm him, 
and he escaped to do infinite mis- 
chief after, and to found the cruellest 
and wickedest tribunal the world has 
ever seen. Not so the legate Castle- 
nau ; he tried for the last time to 
force the Count of Toulouse to 
bestir himself against the “ bons 
hommes,” “ bonsChretiens,” “ pavres,” 
or Albigenses. The Count refused, and 
Castlenau excommunicated him, ab- 
solving his vassals from their allegi- 
ance, and declaring his lands forfeit 
to anyone who could conquer them. 
The Gount’s followers were so indig- 
nant that a party of them went off, 
like our own Henry II.’s knights to 
slay & Becket, and waited for Castle- 
nau at the ford of the Rhone, and 
there one of them fell upon him and 
slew him. This determined Innocent 
IIT. to preach the crusade of which I 
have spoken ; and which he urged the 
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Franks to make “ more fiercely than 
if they were fighting against the 
Saracens.” 

Talking of Vaudois, let me remind 
you that it is a mistake to fancy that 
they take their name from Peter 
Waldo ; rather, he was so called from 
being one of them. They are the 
dalesmen of the woody Alpine valleys, 
and are so named in the “ Nodla 
Leyczon” more than a century before 
1170, when Peter began to preach. 
By-and-by the name got to be used 
as a common term of reproach. Thus 
Joan of Arc is styled a Vaudois. 
Peter Waldo was a rich Lyons mer- 
chant, who sold his property, gave 
half to the poor, and spent the other 
half in getting the Bible translated 
into the /angue d’oc. In 1179 he for- 
mally demanded from the Council of 
Lateran leave to use his translation 
for preaching and reading to the 
people. The council replied by ex- 
communicating him, and anathema- 
tizing his translation. Thereupon he 
broke with the Church, and founded 
his sect, the pavres (poor) of Lyons ; 
and by-and-by went off to Bohemia, 
anibinn as he went, just reversing 
the road by which the Slave prophets 
of Albigensian dualism had journeyed 
westward, marking their way by the 
deaths which under various names 
they suffered at every stage... 

It is hard for us, who think of the 
north as Protestant, and the south as 
Catholic, to realize that in France 
the reverse is the case ; the old leaven 
still lasts, not only in the Alpine 
valleys, but in the Provengal towns. 
Nismes, with its Roman remains, is 
still a centre of Protestant churches ; 
the modern pastor is the representa- 
tive of the old barbe. 

In the Vaudois of to-day, England 
has lately taken a good déal of inter- 
est. Not many months ago there was 
a meeting at Stafford House to dis- 
cuss the way in which they may be 
made missionaries for the rest of 
Italy. It seems clear that they are 
much more likely to succeed in such 
a work than we should be. As long 
ago as 1820, Felix Neff, once an artil- 
lery officer, came among the Vaudois 
of the Piedmont side, and (like a 
second Oberlin) employed himself in 
setting forward the spiritual and tem- 

oral welfare of the people. In 1830, 
Dr. Gilly travelled among them, and 
his book so interested Major-General 
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Beckwith that he and his friends 
buiit and endowed a hundred schools 
in the Vaudois country, and got the 
Bible Society to publish a new trans- 
lation of the Gospels into the Wal- 
densian dialect. Lua lucetin tenebris 
is the old Waldensian motto ; and 
there is very little doubt that quietly, 
by means akin to those employed by 
the old barbes, truer views about re- 
ligion will filter down into the rest of 
Italy. Religiously we are connected 
in two ways with these ancient sec- 
taries ; the current of free thought 
came over to us from Bohemia, in Ri- 
chard II.’s time, and those Bohemians 
held much the same views as the 
Vaudois. And, earlier, when we were 
masters of Guienne, the doctrines of 
the “ bons hommes” streamed across, 
and set Lollardism going amongst us. 
It isnot, however, from a religious so 
much as from a picturesque point of 
view that I began by advising you to 
get up to the skirts of Monte Viso. 
ou may combine both, if you travel 
with ears and eyes open ; and, there- 
fore, as I began - recommending 
you to go through the Vaudois 
country if you are in the north of 
Italy, and to pick up on the spot what 
tradition you can, so I end with the 
same recommendation. The valleys 
in themselves are singularly beauti- 
ful, “laid out like branches of some 
huge espalier against the sloping Al- 
pine wall. The air is so clear that it 
seems as if when you are in the val- 
leysyoucouldalmost touch the granite 
coping which surmountsthem. Then 
the villages are very picturesque, 
each with its group of chesnut trees 
—trees that have been, in the old per- 
secuting times, the mainstay of the 
population. Yes, you may go over a 
ood many of the tourist-trodden 
0 loan without finding half so 
much to interest you, and to give you 
food for thought, as you will be sure 
to find along the track which I have 
indicated. ; 
There are plenty of things to be 
seen which I 00s not even noticed. 
Susa, with its fortress of La Brunetta 
cut out of ‘the rock, and its white 
monument in honour of Augustus as 
perfect as when it was first set up, is 
worth seeing. I always feel very 
strangely in front of one of these 
Roman arches, not uncommon in 
south Europe ; what a many tides of 
life they have seen roll through them! 
4 
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Then, not very far out of your wa 
is Mont Cenis, with its road, its rail- 
way up hill, and its tunnel that is to 
be. You'll very probably get at the 
valleys from thisrailway, now that tra- 
velling facilities are greater than they 
were in my day. There are also the 
historical fortresses of Pignerol and 
Fenestrelles. But the people are, to 
me, the most interesting. Here isa 
little population of some 30,000 
thrown up by the storm of the middle 
ages, and in this way preserved from 
that “disintegration” which has 
been going on among the communi- 
ties lower down. Yet, after all, they 
are obliged to mix among their neigh- 
bours; for every winter some 5,000 
younger sons go offas hawkers, pedlers, 
pork-butchers, marmot-leaders—any- 
thing that will bring in enough to 
live on in the hard weather, during 
which papaand mamma, and the first- 
born son and the sisters are all housed 
together, along with their cattle, to 


Tue following is a literal narrative, 
the names of some of the actors being 
modified ; every incident in which 
occurred precisely as we relate. 

In a certain flat county of Ireland, 
between a hill renowned in the 
Ossianic lays, and the pretty village 
of Rathangan, stands the hill of Dun- 
ganstown, an oblong ridge of lime- 
stone about a mile and a half long, 
and three hundred feet in height. 
From the top a charming view is ob- 
tained over a vast extent of arable 
land, once occupied by forest, marsh, 
and meadow, and hunted over by 
Fionn MacCumhaill and his warriors, 
or at least by chiefs of the era in 
which they are supposed to have 
lived. From the Grand Canal, dis- 
tant abouta mile, extends a “togher,” 
or causeway, to within a short dis- 
tance of the hill, and proves of great 
service to cow-herds and carriers of 
turf and other country produce. On 
one side of this togher extends a re- 
claimed bog, intersected in sundry 
places by drains never deficient of 
water in rainy weather, and this 
causeway and bog form the scene 
on which our bizarre drama was 
enacted. Our authority, now, a busi- 
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keep out the cold, if 
of these emigrants hire themselves 
out as teachers. In mid-October, 
when the flocks are coming down 
from the upper pastures, you may see 
them at the fairs, shy, honest-looking 
fellows, each with his pen stuck be- 
hind his ear. The long winter makes 
all the Vaudois “‘ good scholars.” 
One thing you must see if you go 
that way—the Gorge de Chapeluc, 
above the village of Guillestre, where 
some of our prisoners were kept dur- 
ing the long war, and the valley (or 
rather succession of gorges) of Cunt 
ras, with its grand old castle. If you 
go through that you will be able to 
tell your friends that you have seen 
something as good as the best bits of 
Switzerland. Besides, you may re- 
mind them that noone has as yet been 
up the cone of Monte Viso, which (by 
the way) with its 14,000 feet, deserves 
the attention of the Alpine Club. 


ossible. Many 


ness-loving Dublin merchant, assisted 
at the exhibition which was well 
calculated to make a lively impres- 
sion on an intelligent and inquisitive 
youth of eleven years of age, still in 
blessed ignorance of bulls, bears, 
stags, and other monsters, which in- 
fest the forest where men of stock 
take their forenoon exercise. 

Mike Donegan was a boy in the 
service of a farmer in the neighbour- 
hood, and every evening was in the 
habit of driving his charge, when 
milking was ended, to the reclaimed 
flat we have mentioned. It was en- 
closed by the * togher” on one side, 
and a field of rape on the other. Mike 
was a smooth, easy-going youth, of 
few words, and as little likely to “set 
the Liffey, or any greater river on 
fire ” as any boy in Leinster. 

One evening, while on returning 
home after having driven his cattle 
to their pasture, he met with an ac- 
quaintance, the servant-boy of a 
neighbouring farmer, and addressed 
him in words to this effect :—“ Faith, 
a strange thing happened to me just 
now. Just oat was driving the cows 
into the pasture a big white cat 
jumped out of the rape field and ran 
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towards me. It was mighty playful 
at first, and miawed at me, and 
rubbed the head again my legs, and 
purred, the way they do when they 
do be pleased. After a while he 
stopped this, and began to walk round 
me, and growl, and the eyes of him 
sometimes were like two coals of fire, 
and other times like the green spots 
in a paycock’s feather. Faith myself 
got frightened, and at last I let a 
screech out of me, for he looked_as 
big asa dog, and if he flew at my 
throat with them claws and teeth of 
his, I had no way to save my life. 
Well, what would you have of it? 
the next minute there wasn’t a sign 
of him to be seen; but I made no 
Jlays in the place you may depend. 
You must bring the mastiff dog with 
you to-morrow evening when I’m 
dhrivin’ out the cattle ; that’s the 
bag i to match any cat in Ireland.” 

Next evening the neighbour came, 
bringing the dog, and accompanied 
by a few curious village folk, who had 
heard the story in the course of the 
day. When they reached the spot 
indicated, Mike, porting in an agi- 
tated manner to the fence of the rape- 
field, cried out, “There he is, there 
he is! Why don’t you set the dog at 
him ? Ow, ow, here he comes!” 
“Hie, cat! hie, cat!” cried the as- 
sistants, getting rather terrified by 
the boy’s apparent fright, and his 
cries. The dog barked and jumped 
about in great excitement, but it was 
evident that he neither saw cat nor 
rat in any direction. “Oh, don’t 
yous all see him sittin’ there on the 
edge of the gripe? He turned back 
when Thigeen began to bark, but he’s 
now lookin’ at me, and growlin’ like 
vengeance.” The standers-by began 
to be more frightened at the cat they 
did not see than Mike at the cat he 
did see ; and off they drew without 
more delay. That evening and the 
next day the story had travelled a 
mile or two in every direction, and 
the following evening, at the same 
hour, a hundred people, at least, in- 
cluding our authority, were on the 
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pot. 
Mike’s attention was again painfully 
arrested by the cat, to the terror of 
some and the derision of a few. It 
changed its position several times, and 
Mike’s features were expressive of 
— trouble, blended with awe. 
r this state of things had con- 


tinued for a while some one proposed 
to send for the schoolmaster, whose 
house stood by the side of a neigh- 
bouring by-road. A deputation 
waited on him, but on learning their 
business he scoffed at the thing alto- 
gether, said that ghosts or spirits 
were out of place in the nineteenth 
century, that he was tired, and 
that it was too late, and that he 
would be on the spot next evening, 
and make a hare of Mike or the ghost, 
whichever deserved it. 

At the usual hour of the cows’ 
visit to the pasture on next evening, 
our informant was one among a 
thousand spectators at least. While 
waiting for the young ghost-seer they 
formed knots and indulged in various 
surmises. Some were of opinion that 
it was what has since been poeti- 
cally termed a sell, while a young 
man, who had made the Pantheon 
his study, and had got a glimpse of 
the Metempsychosis, conjectured that 
some evil liver of past days was now 
obliged to do penance in the shape 
of the cat, and hinted at the expe- 
diency of giving the animal a wide 
berth. The schoolmaster arriving, 
and finding a good deal of desultory 
chat going on, mixed with some 
laughter (for a little factitious cour- 
age is always generated in a crowd), 
raised his voice, and requested de- 
corum to be observed. “If there is 
any truth in the boy’s story,” said 
he, “ the spirit must be either a good 
or evil one, and in either case levity 
should not prevail. Oh, here is the 
spirit-seer !” 

The cows were seen approaching, 
and the young herd, feeling himself 
the observed of the multitude, slowly 
advanced, assuming whatever gravity 
he could in face and movement, 
When he came opposite the locality 
of the former apparition, he cried 
out, in real or assumed fright, “ The 
cat, the cat!” All became hushed 
and attentive ; then, following with 
his eyes the supposed movements of 
the apparition towards a little hil- 
lock occupied by some women and 
children, he cried, “ Take care ! he 
is going that way!” There was a 
general scamper among the little 
group, mixed with some cries and 
ejaculations, and the operation was 
rapes a couple of times more with 
other groups. This caused some 
general annoyance, and one discon- 
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tented individual called out, “ Now 
is your time, master, if you have any- 
thing to say to Mike or the ghost. 
You know you boasted last night 
there was no such thing as ghosts. 
Let us see what you’re good for.” 

“Well,” said he, “one thing or 
the other must be taking place—a 
spirit is present in the shape of a cat, 
or the child is making fun of us all. 
I do not believe in these apparitions ; 
but if any one of you that has more 
faith or more folly than myself 
directs the boy to order the thing, in 
the name of the Holy Trinity, to ap- 
pear in its own shape, and reveal 
what is troubling it, you'll see or 
hear something out of the common 
if the boy is not humbugging you 
all. Mind, I don’t believe a word of 
his story.” 

A voice was now heard from the 
fore ranks. “‘ Well, then, I believe in 
ghosts, but am not a bit afraid of any 
mother’s son of ’em. Mike, my boy, 
do as the masther says, and I'll be 

our bail for any harm that can 


appen you.” 

Here the mother of the boy 
rushed at him out of the crowd. 
* Mick, my darling,” said she, “take 
care what you do! Maybe when 

ou spake them words it’s tare you 
limb from limb he’ll do.” “I’m not 
a bit afeard, mother. I said my 
prayers comin’ along, and do you 
think the wickedst spirit in the world 
could haveany power oyer a Christian 
that wasn’t in mortal sin, and was 
after blessin’ himself ?’”* 

“That’s my brave little boy,” said 
the gratified mother, hugging and 
kissing him. ‘“ May the holy angels 
be about you this night.” 

“Well,” said the schoolmaster, “if 
you must go through with the cere- 
mony, form a semicircle; let the 
child go to the front, and then every 
one kneel down and pray for God’s 
protection. It was done, and then 
the stout fellow began. “I command 
you, in the name, &c.—to, to, to—co, 
co, co.”—‘ Master, something is 
sticking in my throat ; will you say 
the rest, if you please ¢” “ Well, this 
is too bad,” said the schoolmaster ; 
“but not to disappoint us all, begin 
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again, child.” “I command you, 
&c., &c., to leave that form, to take 
your own that you had when alive, 
and answer me such questions as I 
shall solemnly ask you.” A pause. 
“Well, Mike, is the cat there still ?” 
“No; don’t you see the smoke ?” 
Here there was a getting up off 
knees, and a few charges over the 
togher. “ Keep still,” said the school- 
master. “While you stay on your 
knees, and arm yourself with the 
sign of the cross, the devil himself 
and all his imps wont have power to 
touch a hair of your head. What 
now, boy? A face coming like the 
moon out of the smoke, a three- 
cocked hat on his head, a long waist- 
coat, a square grey coat, knee 
breeches, blue stockings, brogues.’’t 
All these came from Mike one after 
another, his eyes wide open and h:s 
teeth chattering. There was ro 
smallconsternation among the people. 
The boy now began to move forward 
beyond the more advanced line of the 
congregation, and all eyes weie 
anxiously following his movements. 
One of the nearest to him said, 
“Where are you going, Mike?” “Aci! 
he’s beckonin’ me farther.” “ Have : 
care. Maybe he wants to get yor 
into his power.” “Oh, never fear 
I'm a little in dread, but God won't 
lethim harm me. What had I better 
ask him first?” 

To repeat the babel of directions 
given to Mike would be neither agree- 
able nor interesting. Mike proposed 
the first question with the adjuration, 
alluded to before it, and then seemeil 
to listen attentively; and all bent 
forward, silent as the dead, to catch 
the answer. But if an answer came, 
no one heard it but the boy. After 
he had waited for a while he turned 
round, and requested to be told what 
he shouldask next. “Let him answer 
the first question before you go toa 
second.” “ Didn’t yous all hear what 
he said?” “We heard nothing but 
your voice asking him.” “Oh, I see, 
no one can hear him but myself. 
Well, the answer he gave was that 
his name was Paddy Mullowney, and 
that when he was alive he lived in 
these parts.” Then issued a volley of 


-. 





* Making the sign of the cross and invoking the Three Persons of the Hoiy Trinity, 
is in our country parlance “ blessing one’s self.” 
+ If Mike was only a clever young pupil of some knave, his tutor had given him a 


hint of the dress in use just before the Rebellion of 1798. 
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observations and ejaculations. “Tshu, 
tshu! Well to be sure! See there 
now! That flogs! I wish we could 
hear himself! It’s all a piece of 
gosther. Whisht, whisht ! no use to 
be too hard of believing.” This por- 
tion of the -narrative would occupy 
too much space if given in detail with 
all the interjections, cross questions, 
interruptions, &c. So we confine our- 
selves to the statements made -by 
Mike the interpreter. 

“ He says that his name was Pat 
Mullowney; that he lived in these 
parts; that he was twenty-two years 
old when he died; that it is twenty- 
two years since; that he is all that 
time wandering about Lord Drogh- 
eda’s demesne, along the banks of 
the canal, and in the demesne of Old- 
court ; that he feels the cold as if he 
was alive; that what he suffers is 
what is called a ‘cold purgatory ;’ 
that it’s all because he owed Mr. 
Jonathan Payne of Oldcourt eight 
pounds when he was dying; that 
ghosts cannot reveal their grievances 
but to those fitted by grace to receive 
them,” &c. 

What with adjurations, the pro- 
posing of frivolous questions, and 
other interruptions, the night was 
far advanced by the time this infor- 
mation was completed, and an ad- 
journment was resolved on. 

A deputation waited on Jonathan 
Payne, esq., next day, and the awful 
disclosures made, but they only added 
to a peck of ill humour he was nursing 
at the moment of the visit. ‘ How, 
in the name of Pluto!” (he worded 
the expression differently) “could he 
tell whether any thief of the name of 
Mullowney worked for him or robbed 
him twenty-two yearsago? He was 
probably a rascally boatman that 
cheated him, maybe, more than 
that. His books were in Dublin, and 
he’d see Mullowney farther off than 
purgatory, hot or cold, before he'd 
take the trouble of going so far, or 
investigating such a cock-and-bull 
story.” He looked at the poor men as 
he said this with an expression that 
said as plainly as possible, “I'd see 
yourselves along with Mullowney in 
that farther region before I'd take 
any trouble.” Just as they were 
taking leave he condescended to add, 
“Tf Mullowney or any of his friends 
sends me the money I'll take it. I’m 
pretty sure he or some other knave 
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made me the worse by that sum and 
a great deal more.” 

They returned, and acquainted the 
schoolmaster with the unsatisfactory 
result. “Iam sure,” said a man who 
had taken most offence at Mr. Payne’s 
manner, “that we are imposed on. 
Would any soul be kept in punish- 
ment for owing such a trifle to a 
cursing ould thief that does not know 
what to do with the tithe of the 
money he has?” “Ah,” said the 
schoolmaster, “but maybe he stole 
it.” “And sure it’s not to purgatory 
he’d be sent for that.” ‘“ But do you 
recollect what happened to the pen- 
itent thief ?” said the master. “Well, 
well! the more I think on this thing 
the more I’m puzzled. That boy 
can’t be deceiving us, I’m sure. No 
one of his age could be so deep as to 
invent all that he has put out of him. 
We were great ganders for not asking 
the ghost the most important things 
to be known. Like Jack in the story, 
we'll be wiser next time.” 

The fatal hour coming round again 
and the crowd—considerably aug- 
mented since last night—having taken 
their station on and near the tocher, 
Mike stood at some distance in front, 
and announced that the spirit was 
again visible, being for ever freed by 
the adjuration of the previous evening 
from the appearance of the cat. In 
the various answers he re-delivered 
he could not have received any assist- 
ance owing to his isolated position, 
yet he showed wonderful discretion. 
When he was obliged to ask frivolous 
or hazardous questions, the ghost, ac- 
cording to him, frowned or remained 
silent. This evening the following 
information was elicited. He wasa 
native of Monasterevan; his father 
and mother and brothers and sisters 
were dead ; one relative, M‘Ardle by 
name, lived at 22, High-street, Dublin 
but was unable to assist him; he had 
been a boatman, and had met his 
death in his boat at Salins (while 
sleeping) from the effect of choke- 
damp; his corpse lay in the church- 
yard of Clane; the number of his 
boat was 22. 

The frequent recyrrence of this 
number set the thinkers to work, but 
they could not agree whether it be- 
tokened deception or the reverse, and 
the perquisition continued. “ Where 
were you waked ?” “I wasnot waked 
at all.”* This reply seemed strange, 
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and the question was repeated. Same 
answer. “ Why were you not waked ?” 
“They were troubled times.” This 
answer electrified- the assembly. 
Twenty-two years before, the rebel- 
lion of 1798 was raging. How could 
the child be up to that piece of chro- 
nological information? Very few 
doubted of his sincerity after this 

oint in the scrutiny. ‘“ What day 
in the week were you smothered ¢” 
“Sunday. It was ajust punishment 
for working on the Lord’s day ; but 
the owner of the boat was more in 
fault than me. He is not far from 
his end, let him look to it.” 

This stroke went home also. There 
was a secret agitation at the time to 
put an end to Sunday business on 
the canal. Very many in the crowd 
would have applauded the ghost if 
they only knew how to set about it. 

Next arose the question of raising 
the supplies. Some proposed that 
Mr. Payne should be appealed to for 
forgiveness ; but one of the deputa- 
tion so feelingly described the recep- 
tion of the embassy that the proposi- 
tion fell unseconded, and the demand 
was formally made of the ghost “how 
was the money to be raised?” The 
answer came, “ Mr. Phil Gilchrist, of 
Glounthann, must advanceit.” Here 
there arose shouts of merriment, for 
every onein the crowd was well aware 
of Mr. Gilchrist’s weak points. 

Query. “Why is Mr G. to ad- 
vance this money?” Answer. “ He 
is a very close man. He deals too 
hard with the poor people that have 
conacre* with him. He makes his 
turf-cutters work from sunrise to 
sunset in summer. He grinds the 
faces of the poor that owe him money. 
His end is not far off, and he must 
strive to make some reparation before 
death calls onhim.” “ I’m sure,” cried 
Phil, “the ghost never said that. 
Anyhow, I must get time to consider.” 
“ An’, faith,” uttered a voice in the 
crowd, “that’s the very thing yourself 
never gave anybody.” ‘There was a 

eneral explosion of laughter at this 
ome touch, still without any mis- 
giving in regard to the supernatural 
presence. Most of the crowd had 
firm faith in its being there ; but, as 


in other concerns of life, two nights’ 
familiarity had much diminished the 
awe felt at first. Phil’s voice was 
heard as soon as opportunity was 
given, announcing, in a very sulky 
tone, that he, Phil Gilchrist, was 
ready to advance the money if the 
ghost of Mullowney would make 
itself visible to him. Mike having 
consulted the spirit, beckoned the 
speaker to come forward to the little 
hillock on which he himself was stand- 
ing and have his desire gratified. 

The poor victim advanced very 
leisurely. His terror was not small, 
but it was mastered by his desire to 
save his darling guineas. Just as he 
reached the spot, and was being led a 
little onward by the young adept, and 
becoming conscious of the frightful 
disorder of his ideas and sensations, 
a loud squib was let off among the 
people (whether by design or not our 
authority could never ascertain), and 
completed the unsettling of the poor 
man’snerves. He shouted out, “ Oh, 
anything but that! I'll give the 
money.” And without waiting for 
an interview with the ghost he darted 
back, preferring the jeering and noisy 
reception of the crowd to the un- 
known terrors on the other side. 

Here Paul Downey, the school- 
master, was obliged to exert his 
authority to restore order. He par- 
ticularly addressed himself to a man 
whose name was Darby Duncan, a 
bruiser, a sheebeen-house keeper, and 
the owner of a boat or two. He had 
felt himself aggrieved by the ghost’s 
denouncing of Sunday work on-the 
canal, and seemed zealous to promote 
a riot among the spectators. Darby, 
however, was a man of moral as well 
as physical courage, and boldly 
turned on the village oracle. “ Mr. 
Downey,” said he, “you are a cunning 
fellow, but you won't put your finger 
in my eye. This is a plan contrived 
to stir up ill-feelings against persons 
of any property or standing in the 
place, and I'll uphold you as the head 
contriver if the ghost does not make 
his appearance to myself face to face.” 
“Oh, Mr. Duncan, you need not turn 
onme. I’m neither art nor part in 
the matter. I am only striving to 


© A farmer sets a large field to several poor people, each of whom gets his portion 
ploughed, and manured, and sown with potatoes, and pays the patron so much for his 
half or quarter acre, or whatever it may be, before he is allowed to remove his crop, 
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ascertain whether the little boy is an 
impostor or not, and I am very glad 
of your offer. It will make a cat or 

og of the affair, and speaks well 
for your resolution. There are very 
few who would voluntarily seek com- 
munication with spirits, for who 
knows what power they may get over 
a person to harm him here and here- 
after ?” 

If Mr. Downey was striving by 
false praise to work on Darby’s fears, 
he did not succeed, “Come, Mike, 
my boy,” said he, “if you are not 
circumventing us to please the master 
let us see the spirit.” “Well, Mr. 
Duncan, come forward a bit. You 
must put back the people. He says 
he does not like their breaths. He 
is moving off into the water, and we 
must follow him, he is beckoning.” 
Here the urchin paused for a little. 
“He bids you come a little farther, 
and he will show himself to you in 
case you pay the eight pounds.” 
“Oh, indeed I will, and I am sure to 
get some help from the neighbours. 

fr. Gilchrist, won’t you stand to me, 
and you, Mr. Downey?” “Oh, we 
will, we will.” 

On the side of the hillock farthest 
from the togher a portion of the flat 
meadow was at this time flooded by 
water as deep as three feet in some 
parts. Into this pool was poor Darby 
obliged to wade till the water reached 
his knees. Worse still, at the direc- 
tion of the ghost conveyed through 
Mike, he was obliged to kneel down, 
and there wait, with the water up to 
his arm pits, till it was the ghost’s 
convenience toreveal himself. “Speak 
to him, Mike,” said the poor man, 
feeling his condition verging on the 
intolerable. Thus exhorted, the youth 
began hisadjuration. “ In the name, 
&c., I command you, ghost of Paddy 
Mullowney, to show yourself as I see 

ou, to J r. Darby Duncan, of the 
k publie- house.” Apause. “Do 
you see him, Mr. Duncan?” “ In- 
deed and I don’t, not a shine of him.” 
At this point of the drama, there was 
not a sound from voice or movement 
in the crowd. All hung on the coun- 
tenances and voices of Mike and 
Darby. After a nen pause the 
interpreter proceeded. “ In the name, 
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&c., I command ou, ghost of, &e., to 
reveal why you don’t appear to,” &ec. 
Another pause. “He says he can’t 
appear to you.” Confusion. Order 
being restored, and the ingenious 
youth requested to demand ther reason, 
the reply came in propertime. “ He 
says that when he strove to appear 
the weight of sin on your conscience 
put it out of his power.” Disturb- 
ance, cries, shouts, and laughter. 
“Faith, » said thestout bruiser, getting 
up, and coming forward with the 
water pouring down from his clothes, 
“T believe Paddy Mullowney’s ghost 
is not far wrong. Let any one else 
take my place that likes.” 

Incredulity and discontent were 

fast stealing on the crowd, and schools 
of discussion were forming, when one 
of the practical division of the mass 
cried out, “ Be the laws, I'll call on 
Father Stokes, and bring him here 
to-morrow night, and we'll see how 
the ghost behaves to him.” “Id be 
glad,” said a sage, who had come a 
distance of four or five miles, “ to hear 
from the spirit whether he’ll think 
well to appear to the priest or not.” 
“ Put that question to the ghost,” said 
one of the people in front. 
“ He says he won’t answer it till the 
pees is kneeling in the water before 
1im like Darby. He can’t bear the 
smell of any one that’s in sin, and 
Father Stokes is too apt to be 
meddling with things that don’t con- 
sarn him.’’* + 

Here an unlucky Protestant, the 
only one in the crowd, indeed, jocu- 
larly remarked that the ghost must 
be of the Established Church, he 
showed so little respect to the clergy. 
However, he made more haste than 
good speed, for it was immediately 
objected to him that the poor spirit’s 
grievance arose from the existence of 
a purgatory. The controversy, ending 
in the utter discomfiture of the man 
without a friend, now assumed such 
an irreverent shape that we are 
obliged to omit the particulars. 

The mention of the priest’s visit 
introduced much uncertainty into the 
after proceedings, and the crowd 
separated without any distinct un- 
derstanding about meeting or not 
meeting next evening. There was a 


* This, translated from ghostly to human speech, meant that the good priest inter- 
fered with the movements of the secret society of the neighbourhood more than was 
agreeable to its ruling members. 
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gathering, indeed, but it was a poor 


Father Stokes made his appearance, 
and Mike was seen uneasily moving 
from point to point, unsuccessfully 
(as it seemed) looking out for the 
ghost. The priest called Mike and 
his father before him, but not being 
satisfied with their answers, he di- 
rected both to come to his house next 
morning. Among the absentees were 
the schoolmaster and divers worthies 
known or suspected to belong to the 
illuminati of the neighbourhood. 
Father Stokes did not say much on 
that occasion. He requested the few 
that were present to go about their 
business and be more on their guard 
for the future against hoaxing reports. 
He had an interview with Mike and 
his father next day, but-as neither he 
nor they-could ever after be induced 
to allude to it, the conference was 
peoeely confined to the confessional. 
ike assumed a pedler’s pack when 
strength permitted, but found the 
occupation below: a youth of his 
genius. Mr. Downey emigrated in 
time to Canada, and his ghostly pupil 
was obliged to emigrate to Australia, 
both departures being probably for 
the good of their country. 
e have before us the circumstan- 


MARY BLANDY, FOR THE MURDER OF HER FATHER 
In 1752. 

Murder in any form is a crime of 
the most revolting nature. Murder 
by slow and gradual poison is pre- 
eminently atrocious and dangerous, 
as implying secrecy and deliberation. 
It is so contrived and executed that 
in most cases, humanly speaking, it 
is next to impossible to discover and 
trace it home to the perpetrator, un- 
less the finger of God points it out 
by some almost miraculous indica- 
tion. In former times this specific 
form of crime was made high treason 
by express statute in the 23rd 
year of Henry VIII., 1532, and the 


unishment was to be boiled to death.’ 


his act was occasioned by seventeen 
rsons having been poisoned by one 
ouse, the Bishop of Rochester's 
cook, for which the criminal, on con- 
viction, underwent the sentence above- 
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tialaccount of thistransaction, written 
in choice English by our friend the 
Dublin Citizen. We would havemuch 
preferred to give the narrative in his 
own racy and energetic sentences, 
but needful economy of space inter- 
fered. He acknowledges his inabilit 
to account for the young raseal’s self- 
possession, and judgment, and discre- 
tion, unless by allowing him a re- 
markable degree of precocious talent, 
and supposing a strict tutoring on the 
schoolmaster’s part. The question 
still remains—how was he provided 
so well for contingencies, when he 
was out of earshot of promptings by 
the secret members scattered through 
the crowd ? 

The objects of the original con- 
trivers seem to have been to obtain 
the money which certainly would 
not have found its way into the 
strong box of Jonathan Payne, 
esq., to expose the priest, and Gil- 
christ, and Duncan, to contempt, and 
—what were really desirable things 
—to confine turf-cutting operations 
to twelve hours in the day, and to 
“— a stop absolutely to Sunday 
abour on the canal. .The public ex- 
citement caused by the imposture 
aided in a considerable degree to 
effect both reforms. 


named. Margaret Daire, a young 
woman, suffered in the same manner 
for a similar crime in 1541. The 
penalty was thought a refinement of 
barbarism, and therefore repealed in 
the reign of Edward VI. The murder 
of a husband by a wife, of a master 
or mistress by a servant, or of a 
prelate by his inferior ecclesiastic, 
was called petty treason, for which 
burning alive was the judicial con- 
demnation. The two last women who 
suffered under this law in England 
were Amy Hutchinson, in 1750, and 
Ann Williams, in 1753. As late as 
October the 24th, 1773, a Mrs. Herring 
was burnt in St. Stephen’s-green, 
Dublin, for the murder of her hus- 
band. But the actual letter of the 
law was generally modified by havin 

a rope round the criminal’s neck a 
pee strangulation before the 
lazing faggotsapproached too closely. 
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For parricide—the murder of a 
parent bya child—there was, amongst 
theearly races, only the general punish- 
ment. They thought, probably, that 
mankind couldnever be guilty of such 
an extreme crime as destroying the 
body from: which their own was de- 
- rived. -The Romans had no specific 
law on the subject, until Lucius 
Ostius, about five hundred years after 
the death of Numa, killed his father, 
upon which they ordered that so 
flagitious a malefactor should, upon 
his being apprehended, have wooden 
shoes put on him, and so dragged to 
gaol, where he was to continue one 
year, during which time his feet were 
not to touch the common parent of 
mankind, the earth ; after that, he 
was scourged, and then tied up in a 
leathern sack with a dog, an ape, a 
cock, and a viper, and so thrown into 
the next water that was deep enough 
to drown him. And further, if a 
child was ungracious enough but to 
strike his parents, he was to have 
his hands cut off. The old Egyptians 
used to run sharp reeds into the 
bodies of parricides, and having thus 


wounded almost every part, cast them 
upon a heap of thorns, and set fire to 
them. 

Murders of incredible atrocity and 
cruelty have been committed in all 


ages and countries. Our own domes- 
tic annals are rife with them. As a 
special instance, we find it recorded 
by Speed that Alfred, eldest son of 
Ethelred the Second, and all his train 
were treacherously waylaid and put 
to death by Earl Godwin, a.p. 1036. 
The assassins ripped up Alfred’s 
belly, fastened his bowels to a post, 
and then pricked him with poniards 
to make him go round it till he 
died ; but that was almost instanta- 
neously. In 1058, according to the 
Saxon chronicle, Tosti caused the do- 
mestics of his brother Harold to be 
cut to pieces, while still living, 
salted, and barrelled, and then sent 
as a present to their master. The 
chronicles of Milan furnish an extra- 
ordinary instance of reiterated, syste- 
matic murder, instigated by a horrible 
appetite for human flesh. A woman 
named Elizabeth enticed children to 
her house, when she killed and pre- 
served them. A discovery bein 

made, she was broken on the whee 
and burnt, A.D. 1519. At Lisbon, in 
July, 1772, another woman was exe- 
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cuted for the murder of thirty-three 
infants committed to her care. In 
1720, Major Johnson, an officer on 
half pay in Dublin, entered the par- 
lour where his two sons were playing, 
and gave one, a lad of ten, the other 
of twelve years of age, each a loaded 
pistol, ordering them to fire at one 
another or he would run them 
through with his sword. They 
obeyed him, and both fell dead upon 
the spot. Their mother coming into 
the room on the report of the pistols, 
the major stabbed her to the heart, 
and then killed himself. It does not 
appear that he had given any preyious 
indications of insanity. Neither did 
the jury consider Earl Ferrers mad 
when he deliberately shot his steward 
having first locked the door and told 
him to say his prayers, for he had not 
five minutes to live. 

Mr. Francis Blandy, attorney at 
law, and town-clerk of Henley-upon- 
Thames, Oxfordshire, was a gentle- 
man supposed to be in excellent busi- 
ness and easy circumstances, with an 
only daughter. From a foolish pater- 
nal weakness he encouraged the pre- 
vailing idea that she would have a 
fortune of £10,000—an enormous 
exaggeration. She was sought after 
eagerly by recruiting officers and 
other military adventurers, who ob- 
tained access to the paternal domicile, 
and according to common report, 
flirted more than strict modesty 
allowed with some of the seductive 
sons of Mars. At length she was 
regularly besieged by a certain Cap- 
tain Cranstoun, twenty years older 
than herself, already a married man, 
with a wife and child in Scotland. 
This experienced and designing hypo- 
crite introduced himself into the 
family, attained considerable influ- 
ence with the parents, although they 
were perfectly aware of his more than 
equivocal position, and soon estab- 
lished a complete mastery over the 
heart of the daughter. Mrs. Bland 
died, and her husband began to look 
on the captain with dislike. The 
latter persuaded the weak-minded 
Mary that by administering, in occa- 
sional doses, a certain powder to her 
father, he would be induced to turn 
his affections towards him again, and 
finally consent to their union. The 
daughter did this. The conse- 
quence was that the old gentleman 
expired before long in great agonies, 
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Mr. Blandy’s death occurred on the 
14th of August, 1751. Strong doubts 
were immediately expressed that it 
was brought about by foul means, 
and public suspicion, public report, 
with the common talk of the ser- 
vants, backed by universal prejudice, 
pointed at the only daughter of the de- 
ceased as the perpetrator of the almost 
incredible crime. The Crown, there- 
fore, feltanecessity ofinterfering inthe 
matter, and, after due deliberation, 
Mary Blandy was taken into custody 
and committed to Oxford Castle. There 
was no haste, no precipitation. She 
might perhaps have eluded justice 
had she been so disposed, but it does 
not appear that she meditated escape 
or evasion in any manner. The 
charge against her was thus couched : 
—Mary Blandy, of the town of Hen- 
ley-upon-Thames, stands indicted for 
that she, not having the fear of God 
before her eyes, but being moved and 
seduced by the instigation of the 
devil, on the 10th day of November, 
in the twenty-fourth year of His 
Majesty’s reign, and at divers times 
since, did make an assault upon the 
body of Francis Blandy, gentleman, her 
father, and in her malice aforethought 
did kill and murder, by putting into 
some water gruel a certain powder 
called arsenic, and afterwards giving 
to him, the said Francis Blandy, 
a potion thereof, knowing it to be 
so mixed with the powder afore- 
said, of which potion or potions so 
repeated, he, the said Francis Blandy, 
was poisoned, languishing in great 
pain and suffering until the 14th day 
of August, and then died.—She was 
a second time indicted on the 
coroner's inquest. The case came on 
on Tuesday, March 3rd, before Barons 
Legge and Smyth, at about eight 
o'clock in the morning, when the 
prisoner was placed at the bar. 

Dr. Addington of Reading, Dr. 
Lewis of Oxford, and Mr. Norton, 
apothecary, of Henley, all deposed as 
to the direct fact that Mr. Blandy 
was poisoned by arsenic. Dr. Adding- 
ton asked him who he imagined gave 
it to him. He replied, with tears in 
his eyes, “ A poor, love-sick girl, but 
I forgive her.’ 

Susan Gunnell, chambermaid, swore 
that she suspected miss of putting 
what she called the white stuff into 
her master’s gruel, and came to a re- 
solution to tell him so, which she did 
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on the 10th of August. He then de- 
sired that his daughter should see 
him as little as possible, and said, 
“Oh, that villain Cranstoun, that 
has eat and. drank of the best my 
house afforded, to serve me thus, and 
ruin my poor, love-sick girl.” That 
on Monday, the 12th, at miss’s re- 
quest, her father consented to see 
her ; that she, the witness, was pre- 
sent when miss came into the chamber 
and fell down upon her knees, and 
said, “Oh, sir, forgive me, send me 
where you will, and I'll never see or 
hear from, or write to Cranstoun 
more; so you do but forgiveme I shall 
be happy.” To which Mr. Blandy 
replied, “I do forgive thee, but thou 
shouldst have remembered I am 
your father; but for that villain 
Cranstoun, if thou hadst loved me 
thou wouldst curse him and the 
ground he walks upon.” Upon 
this miss said, “Oh, sir, your kind- 
ness to me strikes daggers to my soul. 
I must down upon my knees and 
pray that you will not curse me.” 
He replied, “ I curse thee! No, child, 
I bless thee, and hope God will bless 
thee, and I pray thou mayst live to 
repent and amend. Leave me, lest 
thou shouldst say something to 
thy prejudice. Go to thy uncle 
Steevens, he will take care of thee. 
Alas! poor man, I am sorry for him.” 
Miss then declared she was innocent 
of his illness ; when this witness re- 
plied she was afraid she was not 
quite innocent, and that some of the 
powder was in such hands as would 
appear against her. 

Susan Gunnell was further asked 
if she had ever seen Miss Blandy burn 
any papers, and when? To which 
she replied, On the Saturday my 
master had forbid miss coming to his 
chamber,—in the afternoon she 
brought a great many papers in her 
apron down into the kitchen, and put 
them on the fire, then thrust them 
into it with a stick, and said, “ Now, 
thank God, I am pretty easy,” and 
then went out of the kitchen. That 
this witness and Elizabeth Binfield 
were in the kitchen at the time; that 
they, observing something to burn 


-blue, it was raked out and found to 


be a paper of powder that was not 
quite consumed ; that there was this 
inscription on the paper, “ Powder to 
clean pe and that this paper 
she, the witness, delivered to Dr. 
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Addington. Being shown a paper 
with the above description on it, she 
said she believed it to be the same 
the prisoner put in the fire and that 
she took out. Elizabeth Binfield, the 
cook-maid, was asked if she ever 
heard the prisoner use any indecent 
expressions against her father, and 
what they. were, replied,— very often. 
Sometimes she damned him for an 
old rascal; at others she said he was 
an old rogue, and that one time par- 
ticularly she heard the prisoner say, 
“Who would not send an old father 
to hell for ten thousand pounds?” 
Being asked by the king’s counsel if 
the prisoner was not in a great passion 
when she expressed herself in that 
manner, witness replied no, she was 
in as good a humour as ever she was 
in her life, talking about young women 
who were kept out of their own by 
fathers and guardians. 

The prisoner’s counsel, in cross- 
examination, endeavoured to show 
that the servant maids were actuated 
by malice towards her, and particu- 
larly that Elizabeth Binfield had been 
heard to say, more than once, “ Damn 
the black b——,—meaning Miss 
Blandy—I hope I shall see her walk 
up a ladder and swing, and I will do 
all in my power to cause it,” or words 
to that effect. Mary Banks and Anne 
James swore direct to having heard 
Binfield use the expressions. 

Edward Hearne, clerk of Henley 
parish, said he had been several times 
at Oxford Castle to see the prisoner 
while she was confined there, and 
that one day a gentleman came in, and 
told her Cranstoun was apprehended, 
to which she replied, “I am glad the 
villain is taken that he may receive 
the punishment he deserves as well 
as me.” The prisoner's counsel then 
asked this witness if, on the whole 
conversation at that time, he did not 
understand the prisoner to mean only 
the punishment of being imprisoned 
there. He replied that he did so un- 
derstand it, and that she always in- 
sisted on her innocence. The king’s 
counsel urged strongly, on the other 
hand, that this expression amounted, 
as he thought, to a full confession of 
guilt, and that no man in his senses 
could take the words in any other 
light. In answer to a remark that 
Mr. Blandy was a good, affectionate 
parent, the prisoner degired leave to 
say that the king’s counsel was mis- 
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taken in thinking the powders were 
given to her father to procure his 
affection to her ; it was not so, but to 
obtain his love for Mr. Cranstoun. 

Mr. Littleton, Mr. Blandy’s clerk, 
being called, said that on Sunday, the 
llth of August last, Miss Blandy, 
after he came from church, asked 
him to take a walk with her in the 
garden. She there put a letter into 
his hand, and desired him to direct it 
as usual to Captain Cranstoun, and 
take it to the post. He, hearing that 
his master had received poison, and 
that Miss was suspected, broke the 
letter open, read it, and then carried 
it to Mr. Blandy, who said, “ Ah ! 
my poor, love-sick girl. But what 
will not a woman do for the man she 
loves?” The letter was produced in 
court and sworn to by Littleton. It 
contained these words:—* Dear Willy, 
my father is so bad that I have only 
time to tell you that if you do not 
hear from me soon again, do not be 
frightened. I am better myself, and 
lest any accident should happen to 
your letters, take care what you write. 
My sincere compliments. I am ever 
yours.” 

Richard Fisher was next called and 
sworn. He said that he was on the 
coroner’s inquest, and hearing Miss 
Blandy had gone to the Angel, he 
went after her. That he spoke with 
her there, and asked her if she would 
not return home with him. She 
answered yes, but that she was afraid 
of being insulted by the mob, and 
begged he would protect her. Upon 
this, he got a close post chaise and 
brought her home. She asked him 
what could be done for her. He 
answered if she could produce any- 
thing that could fix the murder on 
Cranstoun, possibly she might be 
saved. To this, in some agony, she 
replied, “I’m afraid I have destroyed 
what would have hanged that villain; 
but here, take this key, search my 
drawers, and see if you can find any 
papers that will be of service. There 
being a gentlewoman there who knew 
the house better than himself, he de- 
clined going, and desired her to make 
the search, which she did accordingly, 
but could find nothing of consequence. 

Mrs. Lane deposed that she went 
to the Angel to her husband, who was 
there, and Miss Blandy with him, 
That she heard her husband say to 
the prisoner, when she first went in, 
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“Tf you are inndcent you will be 
acquitted, and if you are guilty you 
will be punished according to law.” 
That Miss Blandy then stamped upon 
the floor, in a seeming agony and ex- 
claimed, “Oh, that villain Cranstoun, 
my honour to him has been my ruin!” 
Then turning about, after a short 
pause, she added, “But why do I 
lame him? I am more to blame ; 
it was I administered it, and knew 
the consequence.” 

Here the prisoner’s counsel asked 
this witness if she was sure, on her 
oath, that Miss Blandy said know the 
consequence, or knew the consequence, 
as there was a great difference in the 
expression by the opposite meaning 
of the two words. Mrs. Lane replied 
that it was so long ago, and not ex- 
pecting to be called upon to swear to 
the exact word, she could not take 
upon herself to say which it was. 
Mr. Lane corroborated his wife’s evi- 
dence. Here the counsel for the 
crown, though they had many more 
witnesses ready, rested their proof 
against the prisoner, who was there- 
upon called to make her defence. 

She spoke calmly and collectedly 
as follows:—My lords, in my unhappy 
situation, if I should express myself 
in any terms that may be thought im- 
proper, I hope I shall be forgiven, 
for it will not be, I assure your lord- 
ships, with any design to offend. 
Some time before my father’s death I 
unhappily contracted an acquaintance 
with Captain Cranstoun. This gave 
offence to some particular persons 
who wished not well to the repose of 
our family. These persons, having 
first prepossessed my father, the 
were continually filling his head wit 
idle stories to my prejudice ; and, un- 
happily for me, they so far succeeded, 
that from one of the most indul- 
gent of parents, he or very peevish 
and distrustful. am extremely 
passionate, which I must own is a 
grievous fault, and when I have 
found my father, without cause, 
angry with me on account of Captain 
Cranstoun, I might let fall an un- 
guarded expression, but never to wish 
any injury to his person, much less to 
desire his death. But, on the con- 
trary, I did all that was in my power 
for his recovery, while I was per- 
mitted to be at liberty to attend him 
in his last illness, as the witnesses 
against me have not denied. My 
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lords, the first steps my enemies took 
against me in my father’s illness was 
to persuade him to forbid me his pre- 
sence. Then, having him entirely to 
themselves, I was ordered to be close 
confined to my chamber, my buckles 
and my garters were taken from me, 
nor was [ permitted to have a knife 
to cut my victuals, insinuating that I 
might be wicked enough to destroy 
myself. Thus confined, my lords, 
and guarded by men, I was not per- 
mitted to have a woman to attend 
me, to do any oflices proper to be 
done by those of my own sex. My 
father being dangerously ill, myself 
confined to my chamber, accused of 
being the cause of that illness, and 
not permitted to see him to justify 
myself, or see that he had proper care 
taken of him, judge, my lords, how 
great must have been my distress! I 
was almost distracted. 

When my father was dead my 
guard left me, and I was permitted 
to go where I would. The next day 
I was told his body was to be opened, 
and being ill with confinement in my 
room, and not being able to bear the 
shock of staying in the house during 
that operation, I took a walk over 
Henley Bridge for a little fresh air, 
but on my way I was insulted, and a 
mob raised about me, so that I was 
obliged to go into the Angel, a pub- 
lic-house on the other side of the 
bridge, for shelter. When Mr. Fisher 
came to me, I desired his protection, 
and to go home with him, which I 
did. When I was sent to Oxford 
Castle, my lords, the malice of my 
enemies could not rest there. This 
is abundantly shown by the number- 
less calumnies they have invented 
and industriously circulated abroad, 
particularly by the publication of a 
pamphlet with the affidavits taken 
before the coroner, and all the aggra- 
vating circumstances of this melan- 
choly affair, calculated to inflame the 
minds of the public, and thereby pre- 
possess them against me. 

It has been said that I am a 
wretched drunkard, a profane swearer, 
that I never went to chapel, con- 
temifed all holy ordinances, and in 
short gave myself up to all kinds of 
immorality. Quite the reverse of 
this is my true character. I am 
rather abstemious than otherwise in 
drinking, profane or immoral dis- 
course 18 my aversion, and for my 
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attendance on religious duties, the 
Rev. Mr. Swinton, the chaplain of 
the prison, can testify that I never 
neglected chapel when my health 
would permit me, for I was very ill 
in gaol, and when so, Mr. Swinton 
constantly attended me in my rvom. 
But this not being enough against me, 
it was confidently asserted that I 
attempted an escape. This occa- 
sioned orders to have an iron put on 
my leg, which report the late high 
sheriff felt convinced was malicious ; 
he therefore in person came and 
ordered it to be taken off, and pro- 
mised I should not be so affronted 
again. I did not enjoy this ease long; 
the sheriff came in a second time, 
and, with much reluctance, directed 
another heavier iron to be put on my 
leg. He named anoble lord, at whose 
instance, he said, it was done. I told 
him I calmly submitted to whatever 
should be ordered, for I always made 
it my rule to obey those who were 
set over me. 

I will not deny, my lords, that I 
did put some powder into my father’s 
water gruel. No, I will not attempt 
to save my life at the expense of 
truth, and I here solemnly protest, 
as I shall answer it at the great tri- 
bunal, and God knows how soon, that 
I had no evil intent in putting the 
powder in my poor father’s water- 
gruel; nor did I know it had a 
poisonous quality. I put it in to 
procure his good-will towards Crans- 
toun, and not his death. 

Several witnesses were then called 
on her behalf. The judge summed 
up in a clear and impartial manner. 
The jury, without leaving the box, 
and after a very few minutes’ deliber- 
ation, brought in their verdict, Guilty. 
The awful sentence of death was then 
pronounced according to the usual 
form. The prisoner prayed that she 
might have as much time as could be 
allowed her to prepare for her great 
and immortal change. The court 
told her a convenient interval should 
be allowed, but exhorted her, in the 
meantime, to lose not a moment in 
vain hopes of reprieve or mitigation, 
but incessantly to implore the mercy 
of that Being to whom alone mercy 
belongs. 

Four days after the condemnation 
of Mary Blandy, the following truly 
Christianlike, sincere, and touching 
appeal was made to her by a reverend 
clergyman :— 
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“March 7th, 1752. 

“Dear Miss,—Had it been at my 
own option, I never would have chosen 
to be concerned in your unhappy 
affair. But since Divine Providence, 
without my own seeking, has thought 
fit to order it otherwise, I shall, from 
obligations of compassion and hu- 
manity, offer a few remarks to your 
serious consideration. Your power 
of receiving benefit from any advice 
is but of short duration; may God 
grant that you may rightly use this. 
That you believe in a God, in the im- 
mortal nature of the soul, in Jesus 
Christ, and in a future state of re- 
wards and punishments, I am willing 
to persuade myself. As to the wn- 
worthy man who has tempted you to 
your own ruin, I have good grounds 
for believing him to be an infidel. If 
he has communicated such principles 
to you, to render you more capable 
of executing his wicked purposes, 
your persisting therein will ruin your 
poor soul for ever. The moment you 
enter into that awful state of separa- 
tion you will be eternally convinced 
of your error. The very devils be- 
lieve in a God, and tremble. 

“You will, perhaps, expresssurprise 
at my entertaining a doubt of this 
nature. What? You who have been 
so constant at public worship, who 
have so frequently participated of 
the most sacred rite of the Christian 
religion, to be thought an infidel! 
Alas! externals are but the husks of 

iety ; they are easy to the hypocrite. 

he body may bow down in the house 
of God, yet the soul do homage to 
Belial. God forbid that this should 
touch you. And, indeed, to be sin- 
cere, when on the one hand I view 
the arguments of your guilt, and, on 
the other, behold your strong asser- 
tions of innocence, to the hazarding of 
the soul, if untrue, I am greatly per- 
plexed. I know not what to say or 
think. The alternative, I presume, 
is, you are either a believer and inno- 
cent, or an infidel and guilty. But 
that holy religion which I profess, 
obliging me, in all cases of doubt, to 
incline to the most charitable con- 
struction, I say I am willingly per- 
suaded that you believe in the above- 
mentioned truths, and are in some 
degree innocent. 

“You have applied to temporal 
counsel with regard to the determi- 
nation of your body. They have 
failed. Your life is forfeited to jus- 
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tice. You are already dead in the 
eye of the law. Oh! Miss, the 
counsel which my poor understand- 
ing gives is spiritual; may that be 
more successful. May God grant 
that the fate of your soul may not 
resemble the fate of your body. May 
it not perish and die for ever ! 

“Now, Miss, youmust necessarily be 
in one of these two situations ; you 
must either be innocent, by not de- 
signing to hurt your father, or you 
designed to kill your father, and are 
guilty, and conceal your guilt for 
private reasons. Permit me to offer 
something upon each of these heads. 
If it should be the case that you are 
innocently the cause of Mr. Blandy’s 
death—which heaven grant—if you 
harboured not a thought of injuring 
your unhappy father, you have the 
greatest of all comforts to support 
you. You may think upon that last 
and awful tribunal, before which all 
the sons and daughters of Adam shall 
appear, and from which no secret is 
hid. There will be no injustice. In- 
nocence will be vindicated. The 
scheme of Providence will be then 
unfolded. There your patience under 
your sufferings, and resignation to the 
decrees of heaven, will be rewarded. 
Your errors and failings, God will 
pity and have mercy upon, for He 
remembers whereof we are made. 
You may face the ignominious tree 
with calmness. Death has no sting 
to wound innocence; guilt alone 
clothes him with terrors. To the 
guilty wretch he is terrible indeed. 
And, at the resurrection and the last 
day, you will joyfully behold Jesus 
Christ your Saviour, join the trium- 
phant multitudes of the blessed, and 
follow them into the everlasting 
mansions of glory. 

“The other point I am to speak of 
is upon a supposition of your guilt. 
God direct me what to say. If you 
repent, you will be saved. But what 
repentance can be adequate to such 
crimes? Your infamous end is a satis- 
faction due to human laws. But 
there is another satisfaction which 
God expects to be made for such a 


dreadful violation of laws divine.. 


Once you had two fathers to provide 
for and protect you—one by the ties 
of nature, the other by the bonds of 
grace and religion. And now your 
earthly parent is your accuser, and 
your heavenly one your judge. Both 


are become your enemies, What deep 
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distress is this! Where can misery 
like this find comfort and relief ? 
The only anchor which can preserve 

our soul from perishing is your 

lessed Saviour. lieve in him, and 
whatsoever you ask in his name God 
will grant. For to them that believe 
all things are possible. Unburthen 
your whole soul, pour out your fer- 
vent prayers to God. Remember 
that infinite mercy is glorified in the 
vilest sinners. If there are any acces- 
sories to this horrid crime discover 
them. Make all possible reparation 
for the injuries you have done. 
Heartily forgive and pray for all your 
enemies, and more particularly for all 
concerned in the prosecution against 
you. Detest your sins, and be in 
charity with all men. If you act 
thus, truly and sincerely, your life, 
which sets in clouds and shame, may 
by the mercies of God rise again in 
glory, honour, and brightness. 

“ But, perhaps, to your everlasting 
hazard, you will not confess your 
guilt for some private reasons—and 
what can these be? You may pos- 
sibly imagine that if you confess your 
crime to God youlare not obliged to con- 
fess to the world. Generally speaking, 
God is the sole confessor of mankind, 
but your case is a particular excep- 
tion to this rule. You will want the 
assistance of God’s ministers. But 
how is it possible for you to receive 
any benefit from them if you do not 
represent to them the true state of 
your soul without disguise? Con- 
sider the imminent danger of a lie of 
this nature ; consider the justice due 
to your accusers, to your judges, and 
to the world. But you will say, per- 
haps, confession of any crime cuts off 
all hope of royal mercy. Do not in- 
dulge such a thought. There is no 
foundation for it. Prepare for the 
worst. Consider how pernicious 
flattery of this nature is. Remember 
that God is only a God of mercy in 
this life; in another he is a God of 
justice. 

“T can hardly think that shame has 
any share in the concealment of your 
guilt, for no shame can exceed that 
which you have already suffered. 
Besides, confession is all the amends 
you can make, and mankind know 
experimentally how frail and imper- 
fect human nature is, and will allow 
for it accordingly. Thus I have 
written to you with a sincre view to 
your everlasting happiness. If during 
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this dismal twilight, this fleeting in- 
terval between life and death, I can 
serve you, command me. The world 
generally flies the unfortunate, re- 
joices in evil, triumphs over distress. 
Believe me glad to deviate from such 
inhumanity. As the offices of friend- 
ship which you can receive from me 
are confined to such a short period, 
let them be such as concern your 
everlasting welfare. The greatest 
pleasure 1 can receive—if pleasure 
can arise from such a melancholy 
source—will be to hear that you en- 
tertain a comfortable assurance of 
forgiveness and bliss hereafter. That 
this may be your conviction is the 
fervent prayer of 


” 


There are few readers, as we think, 
who will not agree that the writer of 
the above letter urged the matter 
home to the condemned criminal in a 
manner which the most callous hypo- 
crisy, infidelity, or even Atheism 
itself, could scarcely avoid being 
moved by. Two days after, she re- 
plied, verbatim, as follows:— 

“March 9th, 1752. 

“REVEREND S1r,—I did not receive 
yours till Sunday night late, and am 
now so ill in body that nothing but, 
my gratitude for your goodness could 
have enabled me to write. I have 
with great care and thought read over 
your kind advice, and will, as well as 
the sad condition I am in, speak the 
truth. 

“The first and most material point 
is, that I truly believe in God the 
Father, and in his blessed Son, Jesus 
Christ, who came into the world to 
save sinners, and will come again in 
judgment; and that we must all give 
an account in our own bodies, and 
receive the reward of a good or ill- 
spent life ; that God is a God of 
justice, but of mercy too; and that by 
sincere repentance all may be saved. 
As to the wnworthy man you men- 
tion, I never heard finer lessons come 
from anyone. Had he shown him- 
self what he really may be, an infidel, 
I never should have been so deceived, 
for of all crimes, that ever shocked 
me most. No, sir, L-owe all my 
miseries to the appearance of virtue ; 
by that deceived and ruined to the 
world, but hope through Christ to be 
pardoned. I was, and never denied 
it, the fatal instrument, but knew not 
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the nature of it, nor had a thought 
those powders would hurt. Had I 
not destroyed his letters all must have 
been convinced; but, like all the rest, 
he commanded, and I obeyed and 
burnt them. I sent an account to 
my uncle in London. That I can 
send you. Never poor soul wrote in 
more pain, and I am hardly able to 
hold my pen. But will not conclude 
this without explaining the true state 
of my mind. As I did not give this 
fatal powder to kill or hurt my poor 
father, I hope God will forgive me, 
under repentance of the ill use I have 
made of that sense he gave me, and 
not be for ever angry with me. Death 
I deserve for not being better on my 
guard against my grand enemy, for 
loving and relying too much on the 
human part. I hope I shall have 
such help from on high as to convince 
my poor friends I die a Christian, 
and with hopes of forgiveness through 
the merits of our advocate and media- 
tor, Jesus Christ. 

“T beg, dear sir, you will excuse my 
writing more, and will believe I am 
truly sensible of your goodness to me. 
May God bless you, and send you 
happiness here and hereafter. 

“Your truly affected and most 
obliged humble servant, 


“Mary BLanpy. 


“ P.S.—I beg, for very just reasons 
to myself and friends, that this letter 
and papers may soon be returned to 
me—that is, as soon you are done 
with them. You will oblige me if 
you keep a copy, but the real letter I 
would have back, and the real nar- 
rative, as being my own handwriting, 
and may be of service to me, to my 
character after my death, and to my 
family.” 


We now give Miss Blandy’s narra- 
tive, referred to in the foregoing 
letter :— 


“Oh! Christian reader, my misfor- 
tunes have been and are such as never 
woman felt before. Let the tears of 
the wretched move human minds to 

ity, and give ear to my sad case, 
i written with the greatest truth. 
It is impossible, indeed, in my un- 
happy circumstances, to recollect half 
my misfortunes, so as to place them 
in a proper light. Let some generous 
breast, then, do that for the miser- 
able, and God will reward such good- 
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ness towards an unhappy, deceived, 
ruined woman. Think what power 
man has over our sex, when we truly 
love! And what woman, let her have 
what sense she will, can bear up 
against the arguments and persua- 
sions men will make use of Do not 
think that by this I mean that I ever 
was, or could have been, persuaded 
to hurt one hair of my poor father’s 
head. No; what I mean is, Crans- 
toun’s baseness and art in making 
me believe that those powders were 
innocent, and would induce my father 
to love him. He gave my father 
some himself, more than a year before 
he died, and said at the time that he, 
Cranstoun, had taken several. 1 saw 
nothing of ill effect from these pow- 
ders on my father, nor did he com- 
plain of any one disorder more than 
what he had been subject to above ten 
years. He was never less afflicted 
with these particular ailments than 
during the last year of his life, in 
which he never took one medicine 
from his apothecary, as the latter 
made oath in court. 

“Mr. Cranstoun came to our house, 
staid with us some months, and then 
said he was obliged to go to Scot- 
land. My father seemed not pleased 
with him at first, but they parted, as 
I thought, in good friendship. But 
soon after he was gone, my father told 
me to let Mr. Cranstoun know that I 
should wait the next sessions, but he 
must not come again to his house 
until his affairs in Scotland were 
settled. I obeyed his commands, and 
had a letter full of seeming misery, in 
answer to mine, saying he found he 
had lost my father’s love,and feared he 
should lose mine too. He got his 
mother and sisters to write to my 
father, and seemed to do all in his 
power to force him to like him. 

“Some time after this, he sent me 
word that he had met with his old 
friend Mrs. Morgan, in Scotland, and 
that he would get some of those 
powders he had before, and begged 
of me, if I loved him, to give 
them to my father, forthat they would 
make him kind to us again in this 
affair ; and induce him to stay with 
patience till the next session, when, 
upon his honour, the appeal should be 
lodged. I wrote him back word I did 
not like to do it, lest it should hurt 
my father’s health. He again wrote 
in reply that the powder was quite 
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innocent, and would do no harm. 
How could I think he would send 
anything to hurt a father of mine ? 
I believed that self-interest would be 
reason enough for him to take care 
of Mr. Blandy’s health. 

“Now, in this place, I must try to 
clear up one point. It was said that 
I imagined my poor father rich, and 
that Mr. Cranstoun had the same 
idea. As to myself, it is, by all that’s 
good, false. I have often told Mr. 
Cranstoun I knew my father was not 
worth what the world reported, but 
that if he lived I did not doubt but 
he would provide for us and ours, 
as his business was so great and his 
life retired. I then supposed that 
Mr. Cranstoun meant by saying his 
own interests would make him care- 
ful, to refer to such discourse. Mr. 
Cranstoun, knowing how necessary 
my father’s life must be, and I be- 
lieving his honour to be so great, and 
his love still greater—these were the 
reasons of my not mistrusting that 
the powders would hurt my father, 
if I mixed it with his tea. It not 
mixing well, I threw it away, and 
wrote to Cranstour that J would 
not try it again, for it would be dis- 
covered. This was turned against 
me. But is it not reasonable to 
imagine that if any person was to 
find out that a powder had been 
given to them to force them to love 
another, a discovery of this nature 
would produce a very different effect? 
Would it not fix resentment? This 
would have been at that time death 
to me, such was my opinion of Crans- 
toun, and for this reason I used the 
aforesaid words. 

‘But to proceed. On my writing to 
Mr. Cranstoun that the powder would 
not mix in tea, he told me to mix it 
in gruel. I received the powder in 
June, but did not use any until the 
5th of August, when I fatally obeyed 
Cranstoun’s orders, and was inno- 
cently the instrument of death, as 
they say, to the best of fathers ; 
brought disgrace to my family, and 
shameful execution to myself, unless 
my hard case, here truly represented, 
recommends me to Royal pity, cle- 
mency, and compassion. And as I 
here declare, and as I look upon 
myself as a dying woman, I never did 
design to hurt my father, but thought 
the powder innocent, as Cranstoun 
told me it was. Let me be punished 
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for my follies, but not lose my life. It 
is hard to die for ignorance and too 
good an opinion of a villain! But 
peace, my heart. I gave my father 
the powder on Monday night; on 
Tuesday he complained. I sent for 
the apothecary, who came, and said 
he would send him physic. In the 
evening my father said he would 
have some water-gruel. I never 
went out to order this, and knew not 
whether it was the same or no that 
he had on Monday, which was either 
made on Saturday or Sunday. How- 
ever, on the Wednesday my father 
took physic, and was better ; came 
all Thursday down into the parlour, 
as also on Friday ; Mr. Norton, by 
my desire, attending him very often. 
Mr. Norton did in the court declare 
that I was the person who sent for a 
physician, and would have sent be- 
fore if thought necessary. When I 
found my father so ill, I sent, un- 
known to him, for Dr. Addington. 
The doctor said he believed he was 
in great danger. I desired Dr. A. to 
attend him, and come the next day, 
which he did. On Monday morning, 
going into my father’s room early, I 


was denied tosee him. Thissosurprised 
and frightened me that [ cried out— 


“What? Not see my father ? 

“On which I heard him reply— 

“*My dear Polly, you shall, pre- 
sently.’ 

“ That meeting and parting, and the 
mutual love, sorrow, and grief, was 
truly described by Susan Gunnell, 
although she is grossly mistaken in 
some other respects. 

“ After this I was confined in 
my room by Dr. Addington’s own 
orders ; during which confinement, as 
Iam informed, my father wanted to 
see somebody, and it was imagined to 
be me. The night before he died, he 
sent his blessing to me, with his com- 
mands to bring the villain Cranstoun 
to justice. I sent back answer, I 
would do all in my power to hang 
the villain, as he justly called him. 

“But the usage I received in my 
father’s house, unknown to him I am 
sure, is shocking to relate. My going 
to listen at his door, the only comfort 
left me, to hear if he was asleep, was 
denied me. All my keys were taken 
from me, my letters, my very garters. 
My maid-servant never came near 
me, helpless as I was through grief 
and fits. ThisI bore patiently, being 
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fearful of disturbing my father, as 
our rooms joined. The man who was 
with me can witness to my sufferings, 
how often I wished for instant death 
to take me and spare my father, 
whom never child loved better, and 
whose death alone, unattended with 
these miseries, would have been an 
excessive shock to me. 

“When Dr. Addington and Dr. 
Lewis—who, it seems, was also called 
in—came into the room and told me 
nothing could save my father, for a 
considerable time I sat like a stone 
image, and then told them that I had 
given him some powders which Orans- 
toun had left with me, and feared 
those had hurt him, although Crans- 
toun assured me they would not. It 
is not in human nature to describe 
what I suffered at that time. God 
grant that no one ever may again ! 

“When my father was dead, though 
mistress of myself, my keys, servants, 
two horses in the stable, all my own, 
yet I never quitted my room. Though 
none dared to molest me,I never 
stirred. They say that I walked 
about my room for hours; but I 
hardly remember anything. Much 
is now said of my trying to bribe my 
servants. How contrary to truth! 
As for bribing Betty, the cook ; of all 
the servants in the house, she was my 
greatest enemy throughout my mis- 
fortunes. An attempt to bribe her 
would surely have been the strongest 
instance of lunacy—of one not in her 
right mind. I own I should have 
been glad not to have gone to jail, as 
who would not? But I would with 
pleasure have resigned myself up at 
the assizes, and stood the chance of 
life or death. I did not at that time 
imagine I had such enemies, or that 
human nature could be so abandoned. 
On the Thursday my father was to 
be opened. In the morning, Susan 
Gunnell sent for me, being indis- 
posed ; when I saw her, she begged 
that I would bring Cranstoun to jus- 
tice, which was the request and com- 
mand of her dying master ; and that 
if anything gave him concern in his 
last moments, it was an apprehension 
of his escaping, being a man of 
we and interestamongst the great. 

replied, that I would do all in my 
power, and went down into my room 
again. 

“ Soon after, Dr. Lewis came, and 
I found by him that my poor father 
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was to be opened that morning. I 
could not bear to stay in the house, but 
walkedout. Let reason judge whether 
I intended anescape. My dress was 
a half-sack and petticoat, made for a 
hoop, and the sides very long ; neither 
man nor horse to assist me, t walked 
as slow as the foot could fall, with 
half the town at my heels. But for 
the mercy of a woman who sheltered 
me in her house, I had, perhaps, lost 
my life. When I was sent for back 
by the justices, the gentleman who 
conveyed me home witnessed that I 
thanked him. Surely this cannot be 
interpreted into an attempt to escape. 

“Tn consequence then of the words 
which during those distracting scenes 

had spoken to Dr. ‘Addington, 
that I was innocent of the nature of 
the powders, but had given them to 
my father, I was sent to prison, 
es I was kept till my trial, and 
am now in safe custody. The false- 
hoods which have been told of me, the 
putting me in irons, although so weak 
and ill that my own body was too 
much to carry about, the baseness 
and wickedness of printing the depo- 
sitions to hurt me with the jury; 


under all this I bore up from knowing 


myinnocence. But allow me to men- 
tion what happened at my trial. I 
was brought to the bar ; and must do 
the judges and all the gentlemen of 
the the justice to say that the 
used me like a gentlewoman, thou i 
unfortunate. I must, however, ob- 
serve that when the judges summed 
up the evidence, or indeed when any- 
thing was said in Court, there was 
such a noise that the jury, I am sure, 
could not hear the arguments, and I 
hope I shall be forgiven if 1 say that 
some of them seemed not to give the 
attention that I think they ought to 
have done. Nay, the judges were 
often obliged to speak for silence in 
the Court, and bid them for shame to 
let the jury hear and attend. When 
all the witnesses were examined on 
both sides, the judge gave his charge 
like a man fit to hold the sword of 
justice, and my counsel and friends 
were in great hopes for me. But, 
most surprising treatment! without 
leaving the box, without any time for 
consulting, the verdict was—Guilty ! 
God’s will be done. My behaviour 
at my trial, and when sentence was 
, I leave to the world. My 
enemies, as they have done all along, 
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may misinterpret it, and call inno- 
cence and Christian courage har- 
dened guilt. But let them know that 
nothing but innocence could stand the 
shock of such repeated misfortunes 
and prospect of death. 

“Oh, Christian reader! remember 
what blessings will attend you for 
defending the orphan, the injured, 
and the deceived. And if the dead 
are sensible of what the living do, 
what prayers must not my dear parents 
pour out before the Throne of Mercy 
for such charity—for endeavouring to 
rescue their only child and much- 
loved daughter from a shameful 
death. Drop, pen ; my spirits, har- 
assed out with sorrow, fail. God 
Almighty preserve you. and yours 
from such misfortunes, and receive 
my poor soul into the arms of His 
mercy, through Jesus Christ.— Amen. 

““W hoeverthouart, whose eyes drink 
this sad tale, indulge one tear. Re- 
member the instability of all sub- 
lunary things,and judge no one happy 
until after death.’ 

The above document was beyond 
uestion a genuine one, and created a 
avourable impression in many influ- 

ential quarters with regard to tlie 
prisoner under sentence. From a 
passage in it, however, it appeared 
that she still entertained a hope, 
though not strongly expressed, of 
Royal clemency; and this, it was 
urged, on the other side, withheld her 
from a confession of guilt, which 
would render such mercy impossible. 
The deduction is altogether over- 
strained, unfair, and more than im- 
probable. Cases, it is true, have oc- 
curred in which sucha strong delusion 
has been entertained and encouraged 
up to the last moment. A remark- 
able instauce happened during the 
occupation of Sicily by the British 
forces in the great war. A plot, 
secretly promoted by the Queen of 
Naples, was formed to seize and mur- 
der the officers of the garrison of 
Messina in their beds; something 
after the fashion of the old Sicilian 
Vespers in the days of John of Pro- 
cida. The soldiers, being thus ren- 
dered helpless, were expected to sur- 
render at discretion. The whole 
affair was discovered in time, and 
frustrated by the seizure of the con- 
spirators. Amongst the most promi- 
nent was the Cagntano di Giustizia, 
a high official, answering toour Mayor. 
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He had received assurances, on which 
he implicitly relied, that come what 
might, the Queen of Naples would in- 
terfere and save his life. At his trial 
he behaved with reckless confidence. 
When sentenced to be hanged, he 
smiled contemnptuously. Whenoffered 
the consolations of religion, he said he 
did not want them yet.. When the 
day of execution arrived, he was still 
calm and confident. A gibbet was 
erected on the Terra Nuova, a’small 
plain between the town and citadel. 
As he passed through the crowded 
streets, he stood up in the cart and 
listened anxiously for the arrival of 
the expected pardon. He reached 
the gallows, and the rope was placed 
round his neck. For the last time he 
turned his head and again listened. 
At that moment he was launched 
into eternity ;—and then only his 
delusion ended. 

Mary Blandy was sentenced on the 
3rd of March, and the 6th of April 
following was fixed for the day of 
execution. During the interval she 
attended divine service in the chapel 
as often as her health would permit, 
and the crowds of people who flocked 
thither to gaze upon her did not drive 
her away. When anything of that 
kind happened, as well as at all other 
proper seasons, the minister of the 
Castle attended her in her own 
apartment. She always professed her- 
self a sincere penitent, covered with 
contrition for every sin she had com- 
mitted, shedding tears and discover- 
ing the most apparent emotions of 
grief. Nothing, during her imprison- 
ment, appeared to give her more con- 
cern than the charge of infidelity, 
brought against her by the uncharit- 
able, on account of her intimacy with 
Cranstoun. That he was an utter 
unbeliever there was little reason to 
doubt ; but that she was so, because 
she fixed her affections upon him, by no 
means followed. To the minister who 
attended her she declared that in the 
whole course of his acquaintance with 
her he never uttered anything that 
could be deemed shocking to reli- 
gious ears, but talked perfectly in the 
style of a Christian, But this he 
probably did, as a refinement of 
hypocrisy, because he found it agree- 
able to his listener. She herself dis- 


coursed pertinently and clearly upon 
all the common and some other 
rather abstruse theological topics, 
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showing not only that she was ina 
considerable degree conversant with 
the Scriptures, but also acquainted 
with the works of several of our 
eminent divines. 

During her last days she was 
visited by several clergymen, besides 
the regular minister of the Castle, one 
of whom was a person of superiorrank 
and character in the University. To 
all these she expressed herself in the 
same manner, and constantly per- 
sisted in her first declaration of inno- 
cence. She was pressed by them in 
the strongest terms to confess the 
truth, and not go out of the world 
with a lie in her mouth. But this 
she said she should do if she ad- 
mitted that she had any design to 
destroy her father when she gave him 
the fatal powder, or knew there was 
any poisonous quality lodged in it, 
In short, she talked in such a plaus- 
ible, or rather pathetic strain, and 
gavesuch convincing reasons for the 
truth of what she affirmed, that some 
of her most determined enemies them- 
selves, after one or two visits, became 
greatly prejudiced in her favour. 

Several — were made to 
procure her a short respite; for it 
was never believed that a pardon 
could be obtained, at least before the 
apprehension of Cranstoun. But all 
the avenues to Royal mercy were 
closed up, so that every measure 
proved ineffectual ; nordid she ever en- 
tertain any hopes of success, although 
a lady of great interest and distine- 
tion made strenuous efforts in her 
favour. The prejudices she had to 
struggle with had taken too deep 
root in many minds to be effaced by 
any sentiments of compassion. 

On Monday, April the 6th, 1752, the 
under-sheriff, attended by one of Miss 
Blandy’s friends, visited her a little 
after eight o’clock in the morning. 
She then discovered some anxiety and 
apprehensions as to her future state, 
that had never before appeared. She 
said that many sins, both of omis- 
sion and commission, which she had 
formerly considered as trifles, seemed 
to her at that time to be very black 
and enormous. The minister of the 
prison, who was then also present, 
took a fresh opportunity from thence 
to press her once more to declare the 
truth, in relation to her intentions 
and knowledge of the noxious quality 
of the fatal powder, by urging that 
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a failure therein would be a crime of 
much deeper dye than those which 
filled her with such terrible fears. 
To this she immediately replied that 
she should persist in her former de- 
claration to the moment of her death, 
and this she would impart to the 
people attending her execution. The 
under-sheriff and the gentleman at- 
tending him also begged that she 
would not impose upon herself as 
upon the world in these her last 
moments. To this she answered 
much in the same terms as she had 
done before. She likewise appeared 
after this to be something more calm 
and composed. And the minister, in 
order still more to comfort her, told 
her that the devil frequently pre- 
sented former sins as much more 
heinous than they really were, even 
to some of the best Christians, when 
they were upon the confinesof eternity, 
to ruffle and discompose them ; and 
that probably the scene that at 
present appeared to disturb her 
was nothing more than one of his 
illusions. But that, however that 
might be, she had no reason to be 
afraid of any of her sins if she had 
sincerely repented of them, as she 
had always assured him she did, and 
placed an unshaken confidence in 
the mercy of God, through the merits 
of Christ; and that neither those 
merits nor that mercy would admit, 
to sincere penitents, of any limits. 
This gave her great consolation, in so 
much that she soon resumed her for- 
mer calmness, and declared herself not 
only willing, but even inclined to die. 

bout nine o’clock she came out 
of her bed-chamber, and was attended 
by the aforesaid minister to the 
place of execution. Here he read 
some of the commendatory forms of 
prayer, and she joined fervently with 
him. After this was ended, he said 
to her, “Madam, you may now, if 
you think proper, and feel sufficient 
strength and spirits, speak to the 

le.” She then addressed herself 
to the assembled crowd, with a clear 
and audible voice, in the following 
terms:—‘‘Good people, give me leave 
to declare to you that I am perfectly 
innocent as to any intention to destroy 
or even hurt my dear father. That 
I did not know or even suspect that 
there was any poisonous quality in 
the fatal powder I gave him, though 
I can never be too much punished 
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for being even the unsuspecting cause 
of his death. As to my mother’s and 
Mrs. Pocock’s deaths, that have been 
unjustly laid to my charge, I am not 
even the innocent cause, nor did I in 
the slightest degree contribute to 
them. So help me God in these my 
last moments, and may I not meet 
with eternal salvation, nor be acquitted 
by Almighty God, in whose awful 

resence [ am now to appear almost 
instantly, if the whole of what I have 
here asserted is not true. I from the 
bottom of my soul forgive all those 
concerned in my prosecution, and 
particularly the jury, notwithstand- 
ing their fatal verdict.” She then 
ascended the ladder, and spoke again 
to the following effect :—‘‘Good 
people, take warning by me to be on 
your guard against the sallies of any 
irregular passion, and pray for me 
that I may be accepted at the throne 
of grace.” 

She was then turned off, died with- 
out a struggle, and in about half an 
hour’s time cut down. The body 
was then carried to a neighbouring 
house and put into a coffin. From 
thence it was conducted, about five 
o’clock in the afternoon, in a hearse, 
to Henley, and interred there about 
eleven, in the chancel of the church 
where the -bodies of her father and 
mother had been deposited. Miss 
Blandy suffered ina black bombazine, 
short sack and petticoat, with a white 
handkerchief drawn over her face. 
Her hands were tied together with a 
strong, black riband, and her feet, at 
her own request, almost touched the 
ground. The number of people pre- 
sent was computed at about five 
thousand, many of whom, and parti- 
cularly several gentlemen of the uni- 
versity, were observed to shed tears. 
She behaved with such serenity and 
omen, and with such a decent 
resolution as greatly surprised and 
affected many of the spectators, and 
was so marked that some there pre- 
sent thought it could have been in- 
spired by nothing but a consciousness 
of the truth of what she had asserted, 
and a well-grounded hope of future 
felicity. Contrary to what usually 
took place at other executions, almost 
a profound silence was observed 
during the whole time of this. In 
fine, the whole was conducted with 
so much solemnity and propriety, and 
made such a deep impression upon 
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the minds of all present, that a 
general impression of her innocence 
prevailed, and continued to increase 
as time rolled on and prejudices gra- 
dually subsided. Here follows an 
attested copy of her declaration 
at the place of execution:—“I, 
Mary Blandy, do most solemnly 
declare that I die in a full per- 
suasion of the truth and excel- 
lency of the Christian religion, and a 
sincere, although unworthy, member 
of the Church of England. I like- 
wise hope for a pardon and remission 
of my sins by the mercy of God, 
through the merits and mediation of 
our most blessed Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. I do also further de- 
clare that I did not know or believe 
that the powder to which the 
death of my dear father has been 
ascribed had any noxious or poisonous 
quality lodged in it, and that I had 
no intention to hurt, and much less 
to destroy him, by giving him that 
owder. All this is true, as I hope 
or eternal salvation and mercy from 
Almighty God, in whose most awful 
and immediate presence I must soon 
appear. I die in perfect peace and 
charity with all mankind, and do from 
the bottom of my soul forgive all my 
enemies, as also those persons who 
have in any manner contributed to 
or been instrumentalin bringing me to 
the ignominious death I am now about 
to undergo. This is my last declara- 
tion, and I most earnestly desire that 
it may be published after my death. 
Witness my hand. 


“Mary BLANDY.” 


When Mr. Blandy was pronounced 
beyond recovery, he was asked, durin 
a short interval of ease, if he woul 
make his will. He chose to die in- 
testate, and leave the disposal of his 
estate to the law, giving for a reason, 
in his own words, as if sensible in 
what manner he had received his 
death, “Let me not judge her; I 
leave that to her Maker.” 

A few words: will suffice as to the 
subsequent career and end of the 
arch-villain, Cranstoun, the contriver 
and perpetrator of all this sad tissue 
of calamity. As soon as Mr. Blandy 
died, on the 14th of August, and his 
daughter was apprehended two days 
after on the oaths of the servants, 
and committed to jail, Cranstoun, 
hearing that a warrant had been 
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issued against his own person, hid 
himself for two or three months 
in some part of Scotland, and 
then absconded to Boulogne. On his 
arrival there, he found out a Mrs. 
Ross, whose maiden name was Dun- 
bar. To her he revealed the distress 
he was in, and entreated her to pro- 
tect and conceal him till the storm 
had a little blown over. Out of re- 
gard to his family she did so, but 
advised him to change his name and 
take that of Dunbar, which had been 
her own. Here he remained until 
the end of July, but fearing discovery, 
removed to a more distant part of the 
country, Furnes, a town in Flanders, 
in the jurisdiction of the Queen of 
Hungary, where he continued till his 
death, at the close of the year. 
During the short interval, he lived 
in a miserable condition, unknown 
and unnoticed, depending wholly 
upon his brother, Lord Cranstoun. 
His own fortune amounted to fif- 
teen hundred pounds, out of the 
interest of which, at five per cent., 
he received only twenty-five, being 
ordered by decree of the Lords of 
Session in Scotland to pay over the 
remaining fifty to his wife for the 
support of herself andchild. Within 
the year he was seized with excru- 
ciating pains, his body and all his 
limbs became so prodigiously swollen 
that it was thought by those about 
him he must have burst. Thus, after 
about nine days’ illness, on the 2nd 
of December, 1752, he expired in the 
most agonizing torments, and as some 
said, raving mad. Others reported 
that he reconciled himself to the 
Church of Rome, to which commu- 
nion he had originally belonged, and 
according to their statements, a con- 
trite —— But be that as itmay, 
one thing is quite certain ;—he had a 
pom 
whole corporation of the town, and 
was buried with pee in the 
cathedral church. his papers 
were sealed up and sent to Scotland, 
ursuant to orders received in a letter 
rom his brother to that effect. It 
was also said that before his death 
he gave an account to the persons in 
his confidence of his share in Mr. 
Blandy’s death, and often blamed 
Miss Blandy for her conduct after 
she was in custody. Whether his 
papers threw any further light on the 
mystery never transpired. If they 
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did, it was not to be expected that 
his relatives would allow their publi- 
cation, unless in some measure they 
cleared up the infamous reputation 
and character of the deceased. 

And now, after the lapse of more 
than a century, what judgment is to 
be pronounced in the case of Mary 
Blandy? Did she deliberately and 
intentionally aid and abet in the hor- 
rible parricide for which she was 
condemned, aggravated by the fearful 
hypocrisy of a solemn denial? Or 
was she, as she declared, the dupe 
and victim of an atrocious scoundrel? 
On this the whole question turns, 
and a difficult one it is; but we are 
inclined to decide in her favour, and 
in this opinion we are countenanced 
by more than one acute and eminent 
legal practitioner with whom we have 
conversed on the subject. This, at 
least will, we think, be accorded with- 
out difficulty. Had the trial of this 
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unfortunate woman taken place in 
eighteen hundred and sixty-nine she 
would not have been condemned on 
the evidence which consigned her to 
the hangman in seventeen hundred 
and fifty-two. We have no sympathy 
with the maudlin modern sentimen- 
tality which would abrogate alto- 
gether capital punishment for a capi- 
tal crime. By the law of God and 
man the deliberate murderer is not 
fit to live. Neither would we hastily 
admit the suspicious pleas of madness 
or temporary lunacy as palliating ex- 
cuses. It is a mockery of justice to 
be too lenient. More than half the 
offences under which society suffers 
are known to be committed by re- 
leased convicts and hardened crimi- 
nals, who thus falsify the mistaken 
policy of their liberators. There was 
a time when our laws were Draconic. 
They are now verging injudiciously 
towards the opposite extreme. 


MEMORABLE ODDS AND ENDS 


OF SINGULARITIES AND ANTIPATHIES, 
THAT man sprang originally from the 
dust of the earth, through the crea- 
tive power of the Almighty, is a cer- 
tain and unquestionable truth. Yet 
as out of that dust was also produced 
an endless variety of trees, plants, 
and flowers, with different forms, 
colours, and virtues, so, though all 
human bodies are formed of the same 
materials, yet some have possessed 
abnormal and peculiar properties and 
qualities so removed from the consti- 
tution of others that every man may, 
in fact, be pronounced in a greater or 
less degree a moving miracle. Re- 
cords of these exceptional cases go 
back to a very early period. Pliny, 
in his natural history, and also 
Plutarch, mention some families or 
generations of such marvellous con- 
stitution that no venomous serpent 
would hurt them, but, on the con- 
trary, shun all contact. The spittle 
of these men, or their sucking the 
pan was medicinal to all who had 

n bitten or stung. Of this race 
were the Psylli and Marsi; also those 
of the Island of Cyprus, who were 
called Ophiogenes. A certain Exagon, 
ambassador from that island, was, by 
command of a Roman consul, put 


‘says he knew a man who could 


into a huge barrel or pipe, wherein 
were many serpents, on purpose to 
make experiment and trial of the 
truth of this asserted property. The 
issue was, the serpents licked his body 
in all parts gently with their tongues, 
as if they had been puppy dogs, while 
he sustained no injury, to the great 
wonder of all who were looking on. 
Avicenna writes of another that when 
he pleased he could put himself into 
a palsy, and also provoke venomous 
creatures to bite him, of which they 
died, while he remained unhurt. 
Saint Augustine (De Civitate Dei) 
er- 
spire intensely, of his own.accord, as 
often as he pleased. In Lloyd’s 
“State Worthies” we find it written 
of Lord Bacon that he had one pecu- 
liar temper of body, which was that 
he always fainted at an eclipse of the 
moon, though he had ‘no previous 
knowledge that such an event was 
about to happen. 

Pontanus tells a story of one 
Colano, of Catania, in Sicily, sur- 
named the Fish, who was even more 
than amphibious, and lived longer in 
the water than on land. He was 
constrained every day to pass many 
hours in the sea, and said that if he was 
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much absent thence he could scarcely 
breathe or live, and that it would be 
his death to forbear. He was such a 
prodigious swimmer that he preferred 
storms and tempests, and could swim 
twenty or thirty miles on a stretch. 
At last, .in the Straits of Messina, 
diving for a valuable silver goblet 
which the king had caused to be cast 
in as a prize to him who could fetch 
it from the bottom, he there perished, 
for he never rose to the surface again, 
being either pierced by a huge 
sword-fish, pescia spada, or entangled 
in the cavities of a rock. 

In the records of a Capuchin 
monastery in Pisa, it is recorded of 
Martino Ceccho, of Montelusso, that 
he used to take red hot coals in his 
hand, and then bite them in pieces 
with his teeth until they were extin- 
guished. He wouldalso hold boiling 
lead in his mouth, and suffer a burn- 
ing candle to be held under his 
tongue. 

Mrs. Mary Davis, of Great Sang- 
hall, near Chester, died in 1668, aged 
seventy-four. When she was twenty- 
eight years of age an excrescence ap- 
cet upon her head, like a wen, 


which continued Only. years, and 
0 


then grew into two horns. This 
strange freak of nature began first 
from a soreness in the place from 
whence the horns proceeded, which 
was supposed to have been originally 
occasioned by wearing a tight hat. 
The soreness continued twenty years, 
during which time it miserably 
afflicted the poor woman, and ripened 
gradually into a wen, nearly as large 
as a good-sized hen’s egg. After five 
years more of intense suffering, this 
wen changed into horns, one on each 
side of the head, which in show and 
substance resembled those of a ram, 
being solid and wrinkled, giving the 
old lady intense pain, particularly on 
a change of weather. She cast these 
horns thrice. The first time was but 
a single horn, which grew as long and 
as slender as an oaten straw. The 
second was thicker than the former. 
They did not keep an equal distance 
of time in falling off ; some at three, 
some at four, and another at four 
and a half years’ growth. The third 
time there grew two horns, both of 
which were beaten off by a fall back- 
wards, An English lord having ob- 
tained one of them presented it to 
the French king as the greatest curi- 
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osity in nature. The other, which 
was the largest, was nine inches long 
and two in circumference. A por- 
trait of Mary Davis, with the horns, 
was published in Caulfield’s “ Re- 
markable Persons and Characters” in 
1795. 

On the 14th of March, 1729, was 
born Charles, the son of Richard 
Charlesworth, a carrier at Longnor, 
in the county of Stafford. At his 
birth he was under the common size, 
but he grew so amazingly fast that 
by the time he was four years old he 
was near four feet high, and in 
strength, agility, and bulk, equal 
to a fine boy of ten. At five he 
measured four feet seven inches 
weighed eighty-seven pounds, could 
with ease carry a man of fourteen 
stone weight, had every sign of pu. 
berty, and worked as an adult at his 
father’s business. This was the time 
of his full vigour, from whence he 
began gradually to fall away in 
strength and bulk, like a man in the 
decline of life. At the age of seven 
his strength was gone, his body 
totally emaciated, his eyes sunk, and 
his head palsied. He died with all 
the signs of extreme old age, and as 
if the months he had lived had been 
years. The above is extracted from 
an account published by Mr. Smith, a 
surgeon at Longnor, by whom it was 
transmitted to the Royal Society. It 
is also confirmed in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for December, 1734. 

Dr. Sennen fe ne, a celebrated 
physician, who died in 1743, at the 
age of eighty-two, wrote a celebrated 
work called “The English Malady : 
a Treatise on Various Diseases.” In 
it we find the following singular re- 
cital:— Colonel Townshend, a gentle- 
man of honour and integrity, had for 
many years been afilicted with a 
nephritic complaint. His illness in- 
creasing, and his strength decaying, 
he came from Bristol to Bath in a 
litter, in autumn, and lay at the Bell 
Inn. Dr. Barnard andI (Dr. cre 
were called in to him and attende 
him twice a day, but his vomitings 
continuing incessant and obstinate 
against all remedies, we despaired of 
his recovery. While he was in this 
condition he sent for us one morning. 
We waited on him, with Mr. Skrine, 
his apothecary. We found his senses 
clear and his mind calm ; his nurse 
and several servants were about him, 
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He said he wanted us to give him 
some explanation of an odd sensation 
he had for some time observed and 
felt, which was that he could die 
or expire when he pleased, and yet 
by an effort, or somehow, he could 
come to life again, which he had 
several times tried before he asked 
our opinion. We heard this with 
surprise ; but as it was not to be 
accounted for on ordinary principles, 
we could hardly believe the fact as 
he related it, much less give any 
account of it, unless he should please 
to make the experiment before us, 
which we were unwilling he should 
do, lest in his weak condition he 
might carry it too far. He continued 
to talk very distinctly and sensibly 
for above a quarter of an hour re- 
specting this ens sensation, and 
insisted so much on our seeing the 
trial made that we were at last forced 
to comply. We all three felt his 


pulse first ; it was distinct, though 
not strong, and his heart had its usual 
beating. He composed himself on his 
back, and _> a still posture for 


some time. hile I grasped his right 
hand, Dr. Baynard laid his on his 
heart, and Mr. Skrine held a clean 
looking-glass to his mouth. I found 
his p sink gradually, till at last I 
could not find any by the most exact 
and nice touch. Dr. Baynard was 
unable to distinguish the least motion 
in his heart, or Mr. Skrine the slight- 
est soil of breath on the bright mirror 
he held to his lips. Then each of us 
by turns examined his arm, heart, and 
breath, but could not by the closest 
scrutiny discover the least symptom 
of lifein him. We reasoned a long 
time on this odd appearance as well 
as we could, and all of us, judging it 
inexplicable and unaccountable, and 
finding he still continued in the same 
condition, we began to conclude that 
he had indeed carried the experiment 
too far, and at last were satisfied that 
he was actually dead, and were pre- 
paring to leave him. This continued 
about half an hour. As we were 
going away we observed some move- 
ment about the body, and, upon ex- 
amination, found his pulse and themo- 
tion of his heart gradually returning; 
he began to breathe gently and speak 
softly. We were all astonished to 
the last degree at this unexpected 
change, and after some further con- 
versation with him and amongst our- 
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selves, went away fully satisfied as 
to the particulars of this fact, but 
confounded and puzzled, and not able 
to form any rational scheme that 
might account for it.—Cardan be- 
lieved, or pretended to believe, that 
he possessed this same faculty ; and 
Celsus, in the reign of Tiberius, names 
a priest of Apoliv, who he says was 
similarly eudowed. 

A boy was born in Suffolk towards 
the latter end of the seventeenth 
century (see “Philosophical Trans- 
actions.” vol. vii.), with a clear, 
smooth skin ; but in seven or eight 
weeks after it began to turn yellow, 
like the jaundice, without his being 
sick, and by degrees thickened and 
grew to a dusky colour. When he 
was shown to the Royal Society, his 
epidermis resembled a thick, hard 
case, made of a rugged bark or hide, 
with strong bristles in some places, 
and covering every part of his body 
except his face, the palms of his 
hands, and soles of his feet. This 
coarse covering he was accustomed to 
shed every autumn, when it was 
about three-quarters of an inch 
thick, being callous and insensible, 
and not bleeding on incision, though 
sometimes, after hard working, it 
would crack, and cause the under 
part to bleeda little. He had no- 
thing besides uncommon. His mother 
could remember no particular fright 
in his case, and her other children 
were in no ways remarkable. Fur- 
ther particulars of this Suffolk boy, 
when he became a man, were 
communicated to the Royal Society 
by Mr. Baker, author of the work on 
“The Microscope,” after he had grown 
up. “This man’s name,” he says, 
“is Edward Lambert, and it is 
twenty-four years since he was first 
shown to the Society. His skin, 
except on his head and face, the 
a of his hands, and the soles of 
1is feet, is covered with excrescences 
that resemble an innumerable accu- 
mulation of warts of a brown colour 
and cylindrical figure, all rising to an 
equal height, which is about an inch, 
and growing us close as possible to 
each other at their bases, but so 
stiff and elastic as to make a rustling 
noise when the hand is drawn over 
them. These are shed annually, and 
renewed in some of the autumn or 
winter months. The new ones, which 
are of a paler colour, gradually rise 
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up from beneath as the old ones fall 
off; and at that time it has been 
found necessary for him to lose a 
little blood, to prevent a slight sick- 
ness which he had usually suffered 
before this precaution was en. 
His health during his whole life has 
been remarkably good ; but there is 
one particular in this case more 
extraordinary than all the rest. This 
man has had six children, and all of 
them with the same rugged covering 
as himself, which came on, like his 
own, about nine weeks after their 
birth. Of these children only one 
lived beyond infancy—a pretty boy, 
who was exhibited with his father.” 

It appears, therefore, that a race 
of people might be propagated by 
this individual as different from other 
men as an African is from an Eng- 
lishman ; and that if this should have 
happened in any former age, and the 
accidental origin been forgotten, there 
would be the same objections against 
their being derived from the same 
common stock with others. It must, 
therefore, be admitted possible that 
the differences now subsisting be- 
tween one part of mankind and 
another, may have been produced by 
some such accidental cause, long 
‘after the earth had been peopled by 
one common progenitor. 

Another porcupine man, similar to 
the foregoing, was exhibited in Lon- 
don in the month of September, 
1801, with a son and grandson, thus 
perpetuating the strange cuticular 
deformity to the third generation. 

Lithoppagi, or swallowers of stone, 
are amongst the most incredible 
phenomena of which we have any 
account. Father Paulian says, in 
his “Dictionaire Physique,” that in 
the beginning of May, 1760, there 
was brought to Avignon an undoubted 
stone-eater. He not only swallowed 
and digested without difficulty flints 
of an inch and a half long, a full 
inch broad, and half an inch thick, 
but such eommon stones as he could 
reduce to powder,—marbles, pebbles, 
&c., which he made into paste, 
declaring that he found them a most 
agreeable and wholesome food. “I 
examined this man,” the worthy 
Father tells us, “ with all the atten- 
tion I possibly could. I found his 
gullet enormously large, his teeth 
exceedingly strong, his saliva very 
corrosive, and his stomach lower 
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than ordinary, which I imputed to 
the vast number of flints he had 
swallowed, being about twenty-five, 
one day with another. Upon inter- 
rogating his keeper, he told me the 
following particulars :—This stone- 
eater was found about three years 
before in a northern inhabited island, 
by some of the crew of a Dutch ship, 
on Good Friday. Since he had him 
in charge he made him eat raw flesh 
occasionally, with his stones, but 
never could get him to swallow 
bread. He would drink water, 
wine, and brandy, which last liquor 
appeared to give him infinite plea- 
sure. He slept at least twelve hours 
in the twenty-four, sitting on the 
ground, with one knee over the other, 
and his chin resting thereon. He 
smoked when not eating, and almost 
all the time he was not asleep. He 
could only pronounce a very few of 
the simplest words, as non, bon, out. 
He had been taught to make the sign 
of the cross, and was baptized in the 
Church of St. Come, at Paris.” The 
Father concludes his marvellous 
account thus:—‘The respect he 
shows to ecclesiastics, and his ready 
disposition to please them, afforded 
me the opportunity of satisfying my- 
self as to all these particulars ; and 
I am fully convinced that he is no 
cheat.” Credat Judeeus! 

“Not long ago,” says Boyle, in his 
“ Experimental Philosophy,” “there 
was here in England a private soldier 
very famous for digesting stones ; and 
a highly inquisitive person assured 
me that he knew him familiarly, and 
had the curiosity to keep in his com- 
pany for four and twenty hours 
together to watch him, and observed 
that he ate nothing but stones in 
that time.’ Dr. Bulwer, in his 
“ Artificial Changeling,” endorses the 
above statement. He says he saw 
the man, and that he was an Italian 
called Francisco Battaglia~a ve 
appropriate name for a soldier. He 
had been at the siege of Limerick, in 
1691, and upon his return to London 
was confined for some time on sus- 
picion of imposture. He was said 
to have usually eaten about half a 
peck of stones in aday. There was 
an engraving of him by Hollar. 

We have given above an account 
of early and a growth and decay 
in the case of Charles Longnor. Here 
follows another somewhat similar 
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and equally curious case, taken from putting him in the way of making a 
vol. xxxiv. of the Universal Maga- great fortune. But all these fine 
zine:—“ James Viala, a native of hopes suddenly vanished. His legs 
the hamlet of Bouzanquet, in Alais, became crooked ; his body shrank ; 
Sessnndncthing extraordinary until his strength dwindled by degrees, 
e was about four and a half years and his voice grew weak and puerile. 
old, during which time his joints This sad alteration was ascribed to 
qpitered to grow gradually stiff. the imprudent trials he had been 

e had an extraordinary appetite, allowed to make of his strength ; 
which was only satisfied in the com- perhaps also it was occasioned by 
mon way by giving him plenty of nature suffering in so rapid an exten- 
the ordinary food of the country- sion. At the time this account was 
people, which consisted of rye-bread, written he was in the same state of 
chestnuts, bacon, and water. All at decay as he had been some years 
once his limbs became supple and before, at six or seven, and in a kind 
liable in a surprising degree; his of stupor or insensibility.” 

y expanded, and he shot up in Noel Fischet, of whom an account 
such a rapid manner that at the age was given in the “Transactions of 
of five years he measured four feet the Academy of Savans” for 1736, 
three inches. A fewmonths after he began to grow sooner, but not so 
reached four feet eleven; and at six rapidly, for he was twelve years old 
over five feet, with proportionate before he measured five feet. His 
bulk of body. His growth was so signs of puberty were at the age of 
rapid that people almostfancied they two years, which makes a very 
saw him grow. Every month his remarkable difference between them; 
clothes required to be made longer and the slower process was perhaps 
and wider, and, what was still more the cause why Fischet escaped the 
remarkable, he suffered nothingfrom bad consequences which fell so 
sickness or local pains of any kind. rapidly on Viala. 

The only inconvenience he complained 
of was insatiable hunger. No quan- A WHITE NEGRO. 
tity of food seemed to satisfy him. The term itself sounds like a con- 
At six his voice changed, his beard tradiction, but let it pass: a white 
began to appear, and he had all the Negro is, at all events, a freak or 
marks of complete maturity. Though anomaly in nature, of such an incon- 
his talents were riper than is com- ceivable degree that it is scarcely to 
monly observed at such an early age, be understood or credited. Yet we 
his air and manner still retained have more than one attested instance, 
something childish, while in size and in the plainest acceptation of the 
stature he resembled a grown up word. The following account of one 
man, which on a first impression was communicated to the Royal 
roduced a very singular contrast. Society, and read before that erudite 
owever, it might be said that all body on the 25th of January, 1785, 
was uniform in him. His voice was by Dr. James Parsons, M.D. :— 
strong and manly, and few heard him “Tt appears that the father and 
ak without emotion and surprise. mother of this boy were brought 
is great strength rendered him down above three hundred miles from 
already fit for the labour of the field. an inland country to the Gold Coast 
He could carry to a good distance in Africa, and, with a number 
three measures of rye, weighing of other slaves, put on board a 
eighty-four pounds. When counel ship bound for Virginia, where 
of six, he could lift up easily to his they arrived in the year 1755. The 
shoulders and walk with loads of mother was then sixteen, and 
@ hundred and fifty pounds weight a her husband not more than twenty- 
come way. Similar exercises he exhi- two. She was more than six months 
ited as often as the curious induced gone in her pregnancy, and it was be- 
him by some trifling present. These -yond all doubt that they had never 
circumstances e people think seen a white before they came to the 
that young Viala would soon shoot shore, where the Europeans were 
up into a giant. A mountebank was employed in buying black slaves. The 
soliciting his parents forhim, couple became the property of Colonel 
and flattering them with hopes of Benjamin Chambers, in Cumberland 
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County, Pennsylvania, and were em- 
ployed upon an estate in Virginia, 
which the Colonel possessed in right 
of his wife. There the child was 
born. The Colonel subsequentl 
sold the boy to a Mr. James Hi 
Clark, by whom he was brought to 
England. He was then rather under 
ten years of age, his hair quite woolly. 
His mother had two children after 
his birth, both as black as their 
parents.” 

The above case was not entirely 
singular. About four years before 
the date when Dr. Parsons read his 

aper, a white girl was exhibited in 

ondon every day for several months 
who was anounced as the undoubted 
offspring of a black father and 
mother. 

A widow lady whoresided in Virginia 
had two married slaves who were per- 
fectly black. The woman gave birth 
toa white girl. When she was told 
that the child was of that colour she 
was in great dread of her husband, 
and therefore begged they would keep 
the place dark that he might not see 
it when he came to ask how she 
did. He wanted of course to see the 
infant, and insisted on its being 
brought to him. When he looked on 
it he seemed much pleased, and be- 
haved with extraordinary tenderness. 
The poor woman thought he only dis- 
sembled his resentment until she 
should be able to go about, but in a 
few days he said to her— 

“You need not be afraid. I like 
my child all the better for being 
white My own father was a white 
man, though my grandfather and 
grandmother were as black as you 
and myself.” 

The child, a female, was shown as 
a curiosity, and at the age of fif- 
teen sold to Admiral Ward, who 
brought her to London to beexhibited 
tothe Royal Society. After some 
time she was sent back to her own 
country. 

Captain Charles Wager had a black 
boy about eleven years old, who was 
also born in Virginia, on the Rappa- 
hannock river. His father and 
mother were both perfect Negroes. 
At about three, without any apparent 
distemper, white specks began to grow 
spoe the boy’s neck and breast, 
which continually increased in size 
fromyear to year, while his woolly hair 
turned white, and he became dappled 
all over with spots of exceeding fair- 
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ness,some of which were broader than 
the palm of a man’s hand. He was 
observed to be very sprightly and 
active, with more ingenuity than 
common in the Negro race. 

In the Warsaw Gazette of the 11th 
of May, 1763, the following extraor- © 
dinary relation appeared, which was 
inserted in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine for the same year :— 

“A certain Margaret Krasiouna 
died lately in the village of Koninia, 
aged 108, having been born February 
12th, 1655. At the age of ninety- 
four, she married, for her third hus- 
hand, Gaspard Raykon, then aged 
105. During the fourteen years they 
lived together, they had two boys and 
one girl; and these three children 
bore evident marks of the old age of 
their father and mother. Their hair 
was gray, and they had a vacuity in 
their gums, like that which ap- 

ars after the loss of teeth. 
‘hey had not strength enough to chew 
solid food, but lived on bread and 
vegetables. They were of a proper 
size for their age, but their backs were 
bent, their complexions sallow, and 
they had all the other symptoms of 
decrepitude. The father is still 
alive. These particulars may appear 
fabulous, but they are authenticated 
by the parish registers.” 

In the “Philosophical Transac- 
tions,” several certified cases occur 
of veins being opened in the arms 
and feet, from whence milk flowed 
instead of blood. | Dr. Beale relates 
that Mr. Thomas Joy, an apothecary 
of Cambridge, bled a man in the arm, 
and the blood was as white as milk, 
and of similar consistency. Dr, 
Eade, a physician of eminence there, 
conjectured that the patient had fed 
almost exclusively on fish, and as- 
serted, also, that he would soon have 
been a leper, if not prevented by 
medicine. 


ANTIPATHIES. 


We can readily understand that 
the olfactory powers of nature in 
man or woman recoil with loathing 
from disagreeable or offensive odours ; 
but it is less easy to believe that this 
objection can in any degree apply to 
the sweet fragrance of the Queen of 
Flowers. Yet we have well-attested 
instances, and Pope probably had 
some of these in his mind when he 
used the expression— 

“ Die of @ rose in aromatic pain |” 
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According to Sir Kenelm Digby, 

if the Lady Heneage, of the bea. 
chamber to Queen Elizabeth, laid a 
rose upon her cheek when she com- 
posed herself to rest, that cheek be- 
came immediately blistered. Cardi- 
nal Don Enrique de Cardona went 
into a swoon upon encountering the 
smell ‘of a rose, and Laurentius, 
Bishop of Uratisland, was killed by 
thesamecause. During the season 
of roses, Cardinal Caraffa enclosed 
himself in a chamber in his palace, 
and suffered no one to approach him 
who carried one about his person. A 
noble Venetian of the family of the 
Barberigi fell into a syncope if he saw 
the flower even at a distance, or in- 
haled the. slightest aroma of it. 

“T knew a stout soldier,” says 
Donatus, “ who could not endure the 
smell or sight of the herb rue, but 
would instantly betake himself to 
flight on his first notice of its pre- 
sence.” 

Chesne, secretary to Francis the 
First, King of France, a Parisian, 
was forced to stop his nostrils with 
bread when there were any apples at 
table, and so offensive was the smell 
of them to him that if one was held 
near his nose, it began to bleed almost 
instantaneously. 

“T have seen,” we are told by 
Brassavolus, as quoted by Schenck, 
“the younger daughter of Frederick 
the First, King of Naples, who could 
not eat any kind of fish, nor even 
taste the smallest quantity. As often 
as she put a bitin her mouth she was 
seized with vehement fits, and falling 
to the earth, and rolling herself 
thereupon, would lamentably shriek 
out. This she would continue to do for 
the space of half an hour, after which 
time she would return to herself.” 

Guarnerius relates that hog’s flesh 
was so disgusting to him that it pro- 
duced the effect of poison, although 
henever used it but in broth or sauces. 
When his mother, on a particular oc- 
casion, gave him a dish of that meat 
without his previous knowledge, 
minced into the smallest bits, and he 
unwittingly ate some,—within an 
hour after he was seized with 
a violent palpitation of the heart, fell 
into fits,and concluded with a vomit- 
ing of blood. 

Schenck also says a learned person 
once told him that he knew one at 
Antwerp who would immediately 
swoon as often as pork was set before 
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him upon any table at which he was 
present. Further, that he was also 
acquainted with a person of high 
quality who fainted at the sight of an 
eel, and even if one were enclosed in 
paste, or otherwise covered up, he fell 
down as dead, and was unable to 
return to himself until the obnoxious 
dish was removed. Germanicus could 
not endure the sight or voice of a 
cock, and the Persian Magi had an 
intense horror of mice. Henry III. 
of France could not sit in a room with 
a cat. The Duke of Schomberg had 
the same aversion. This is by no 
means an uncommon antipathy. A 
genes in the court of the Emperor 
erdinand would bleed at the nose 
when hearing a cat mew, no mat- 
ter how great the distance might 
be that separated him from the ob- 
noxious animal. Mathiolus tells ofa 
German, who, coming at winter time 
into an inn to sup with him and some 
other friends, the woman of the house 
being acquainted with his tempera- 
ment in this particular, put a young 
cat in a chest in the same room where 
they satat their meal. But though he 
had neither seen nor heard of it, after 
a little time, a sudden paleness came 
over his face, and he cried out that in 
some corner or another a cat was con- 
cealed. A more recent instance may 
be quoted in the case of the late Mr. 
Vandenhoff, the celebrated tragedian, 
which came within the notice of the 
present writer. Walking with him 
one day inthe Zoological Gardens at 
Liverpool, and being in close conver- 
sation, Vandenhoff suddenly stopped, 
grasped the arm of his companion al- 
most convulsively,and pointed forward 
with some nearly inarticulate excla- 
mation. A cat was hobbling towards 
them, a sort of lusus nature, with- 
out hindlegs. It was chased away, 
and after a short interval the trage- 
dian resumed his ordinary demean- 
our. On another occasion the writer 
happened to sit next to him ata din- 
ner-party. Suddenly he turned pale, 
dropped his knife and fork, fell back 
in his chair, andsaid faintly, “ There’s 
a cat under the table!” The brute 
had brushed by his legs, and the effect 
was instantaneous. Shakespeare, as 
we all know, says— 


“Some men there are love not a gaping 


Pig; 
Some that are mad if they behold a cat ;” 


and then he adds, ag a commentary : 
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“ There is no firm reason” to be ren- 
dered for these strange loathings. 
Amongst the records of antipathy 
we find one of a man who could not 
endure that an old woman should 
look upon him ; of another, that if 
he met the smallést dog he was seized 
with convulsions in the left hand ; of 
a young girl who swooned at the 
sound of a bell or of a loud voice 
speaking or singing ; of a nun who 
perspired violently if she sawa beetle ; 
of a nobleman of Seats who became 
poled at the sight or contact of a 
edge-hog, and for two years im- 
agined he was gnawed internally by 
such an animal ; and of a maid-ser- 
vant in Flanders who had lived en- 
tirely on milk, without any other 
kind of food. She was not able to 
endure even the smell of bread, and 
if the smallest particle of it was put 
into her basin, even at a distance, 
she detected it immediately. Ambrose 
Paré, the celebrated French surgeon, 
mentions a gentleman who never 
could see a carp without fainting. 
Also a lady on whom a boiled 
lobster had the same effect. Eras- 
mus, though a native of Rotterdam, 
had such an aversion to all kinds of 
fish, that the smell of it gave him a 
fever. Joseph Scaliger never could 
drinkj milk. Cardan was particu- 
larly disgusted at the sight of 
eggs. ‘There are some persons who 
cannot bear to look on spiders ; 
others have been known to eat them 
as a luxury. John Rol, a gentle- 
man of Alcantara, would swoon on 
hearing the word lana (wool) pro- 
nounced, although his cloak was made 
of that material. M. Vaugheim, a 
great huntsman in Hanover, would 
run away to avoid fainting at the 
sight of a roast pig. M. de Langre, 
in his “ Tableau de Vinconstance de 
toutes Choses,” gives an account of a 
very brave officer who never dared to 
look at a mouse, it would so terrify 
him, unless he had his sword in his 
hand. M. de Lancre adds that he 
knew him perfectly well. The great 
Marshal Saxe looked under his bed 
every night to see that no animal of 
any kind was there. The philosopher 
Chrysippus had such an aversion to 
be saluted that he fell down if any 
one paid him that respect. The Duke 
d’Epernon fainted at the sight of a 
leveret. Marshal d’Albret turned 
sick at table if a sucking-pig was 
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served up. ‘Tycho Brahe felt his 
limbs sink under him if he encoun- 
tered a hare or fox. La Mothe le 
Vayer could not endure the sound of 
any musical instrument, yet had ex- 

ulsite pleasure from the noise of thun- 

er. This anecdote has been fathered 
on Dr. Gregory, the celebrated Edin- 
burgh physician, who, being asked b 
a lady if he liked music, replied : “ 
like it, madam, as well as thunder or 
any other noise.” Something to the 
same effect was said by Dr. Johnson 
to another lady, who observed that a 
concerto he had just heard was very 
difficult. “Madam,” growled the 
philosopher, “I wish it had been im- 
—, An Englishman in the 
ast century was near expiring when- 
ever the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah 
was read tohim. Wecould multiply 
similar cases of antipathy almost ad 
infinitum, but enough have been ad- 
duced. 

The following passage, condensed 
from a sound, philosophical reasoner, 
Boyle, on the subject of antipathies 
in general, may be considered worthy 
of attention and perusal :—* That a 
human body is so framed as to suffer 
great changes from seemingly gentle 
impressions of external objects, ap- 
pears from many instances already 
mentioned. Thus, to go suddenly 
into the sunshine will sometimes 
occasion that violent motion we call 
sneezing. To look from a precipice 
will make the head giddy ; the sight 
of a whirlpool has caused men to fall 
into it, and to fix the eyes upon the 
water beneath a ship under sail will 
prove emetical, as I, for my health’s 
sake, have sometimes experienced. 
If a person be ticklish, stroke the sole 
of his foot with a feather, and it shall, 
against his will, affect the remote 
muscles of his face and provoke him 
to laughter. As the tickling of a 
straw in the nostrils excites sneezing, 
many kinds of grating noises will set 
the teeth on edge; and a servant of 
mine complained that the whistling 
of a knife would make his gums 
bleed. Henricus Von Herr mentions 
a lady who fainted at the sound of a 
bell, or any loud, sudden noise, even 
that of singing, and would lie asif she 
were dead ; but as she was thoroughly 
cured by a course of medicine, it ap- 
— that this disposition proceeded 

m some particular texture in her 
body. With regard to sounds, one 
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‘hysterical woman in fits will even 
communicate them to another by as- 
pect and to show that distempered 

ies may receive alterations, while 
sound ones remain the same, we need 
only consider that the subtle effluvia 
which float in the air before any 
change of weather, are felt by those 
valetudinarians who have formerly 
received bruises, wounds, or other 
injuries, and that too only in the 
very parts where they happened. 
Some we daily see who are disorder- 
ed by riding backward in a coach; 
and the scent of musk or ambergris, 
though grateful to others, will throw 
hysterical women into strange con- 
vulsions. Zacutus Lusitanus tells us 
of a fisherman who having spent his 
life at sea, and coming accidentally 
into the presence of the King of 
Portugal, in a maritime town, where 
perfumes were burnt, he was thereby 
thrown into a fit, judged apoplectic 
by two physicians, who treated him 
accordingly. Three days after, the 
King’s medical attendant guessing 
the cause, ordered him to be removed 
to the sea-side, which soon recovered 
him. 

“But there are many strange peculi- 
arities in some persons both in sick- 
ness and health. Thus it is common 
for men to express great uneasiness, 
and fall into tremblings on the sight 
of a cat. This was the case with the 
late gallant and noble Earl of Barry- 
more, who had the like aversion to the 
smell of tansy; and I myself cannot 
behold a spider near me without a 

reat commotion in my blood, though 
f never received any hurt from that 
creature, and have no abhorrence of 
toads, vipers, or other venomous ani- 
mals. I also know an excellent lady 
who is remarkable for a strange an- 
tipathy to honey. Her physician 
supposing this to be in some measure 
imaginary, mixed a little in a foment- 
ation he applied to a very slight 
scratch she had received in her foot ; 
but he soon repented of the experi- 
ment for it caused a strange and un- 
expected disorder which ceased upon 
the removal of that medicine and the 
application of others. The same per- 
son assured me that the common pec- 
toral remedies did her no service in 
coughs, but that they ceased imme- 
diately on her imbibing the fumes of 
amber os a pipe, or the balsam 
of sulphur. I was recently asked by 
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a person of quality whether he should 
continue the use of coffee as an em- 
etic, of which a common glass-full, as 
I found on inquiry, could in two 
hours — the most violent reach- 
ing. If he passed a coffee-house he 
grew instantly sick either from sym- 
pathy, or the fumes which affected 
is head.” 

Zimmermann relates the following 
instance of an intense dislike to 
spiders. “Being one day,’’ he says, 
“ina society of English persons of dis- 
tinction, the conversation happened to 
fall on antipathies. The greater part 
of those present denied their reality, 
and treated them as old women’s 
tales; but I assured them that anti- 

athy was a real disease. Mr. 
William Matthew, son of the Gover- 
nor of Barbadoes, who was one of the 
number, agreed with my opinion, and 
as he added that he himself had an 
extreme horror of spiders, he was 
laughed at by the whole party. I 
showed them, however, that this was 
a real impression of his mind, result- 
ing from a mechanical effect. Mr. 
John Murray, afterwards Duke of 
Athol, took it into his head to make 
in Mr. Matthew's presence, a spider 
of black wax, to try whether this an- 
tipathy would appear merely on what 
appeared to be a sight of the insect. 
He went out of the room, and re- 
turned with a small piece of black 
wax in his hand, which he kept shut. 
Mr. Matthew, who in other respects 
was a sedate, amiable man, imagining 
that his friend really held a spider, 
immediately drew his sword in a 
great state of excitement, retired 
with precipitation to the wall, leaned 
against it as preparing to run him 
through, and sent forth horrible cries. 
All the muscles of his face were 
swollen, his eyeballs rolled in their 
sockets, and his whole body was as 
stiff as a post. We immediately ran 
to him in great alarm, and took his 
sword from him, assuring him at the 
same time that Mr. Murray had no- 
thing in his hand but a bit of wax, 
and that he might himself see it on 
the table where it was placed. He 
remained some time in this spasmodic 
state, and I really felt afraid of the 
consequences. He, however, gra- 
dually recovered, and deplored the 
dreadful passion into which he had 
been thrown, and from which he still 
suffered. After taking a sedative, he 
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was restored to his former tranquillity, 
and his agitation was attended by no 
other bad consequences.” 

This incident is the less surprising 
when we remember that Barbadoes 
is, or was, celebrated for producing 
some of the largest and most hideous 
spiders, and that this Mr. Matthew 
was born in that island. On the 
same occasion above alluded to, an- 
other of the company made a small 
spider of wax in his presence. He 
looked on with tranquillity, during 
the process, but nothing would induce 
him to touch it. He was not by any 
means of a timid disposition. 

Our enumeration of antipathies 
has been exclusively serious. The 
following letter from No. 609 of “ The 
Spectator,” reads like a joke, and may 
have been intended as such ; never- 
theless it contains a hint or two 
which might be turned to advantage 
in anything like a similar case— 

“Mr. Spectator,—I wish you would 
write a philosophical paper about 
natural antipathies, with a word or 
two concerning the strength of im- 
agination. I can give you a list up- 
on the first notice, of a rational china 
cup, of an egg that walks upon two 
legs, and a quart pot that sings like 
a nightingale. There is in my neigh- 
bourhood a very pretty prattling 
shoulder of veal that squalls out at 
the sight of a knife. Then as for 
natural dislikes, I know a general 
officer who was never conquered but 
by arabbit smothered in onions ; and 
of a wife that domineers over her 
husband by the help of a breast of 
mutton. A story that relates to my- 
self on this subject may be thought 
not unentertaining, especially when I 
assure you that it is perfectly true. I 
had long made love to a lady, in the 

ossession of whom I am now the 

appiest of mankind, whose hand I 
should have gained with much diffi- 
culty without the assistance of a cat. 
You must know then, that my most 
dangerous rival had s0 strong an 
aversion to the whole tribe of grimal- 
kin, that he'infallibly swooned away at 
the sight of that harmless creature. 
My friend and ally, Mrs. Lucy, her 
maid, having a greater respect for me 
and my purse than she had for my 
rival, always took care to pin the tail 
of acat under her mistress’s gown, 
whenever she knew of his coming, 
which had such an effect, that every 
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time he entered the room, he looked 
more like one of the figures in Mrs. 
Salmon’s wax-work than a desirable 
lover. In short, he grew sick of her 
company ; which the young lady 
taking notice of—who knew not wh 
he acted thus—she sent me a chab- 
lenge to meet her in Lincoln’s Inn 
Chapel, which I joyfully accepted, 
and have, amongst other pleasures, 
the satisfaction of being praised by 
her for my stratagem. 


“Tam, sir, yours, &., 
“Tom NIMBLE.” 


THE FORCE OF IMAGINATION, 

The subject we have just been dis- 
cussing leads naturally to another of 
kindred quality—the freaks of fancy ; 
the realities of which equal, and even 
exceed in some recorded instances, 
the most extravagant flights or trans- 
formations,enumerated in the openin 
of the fourth canto of the “ Rape o 
the Lock ”—as peculiar to the gloomy 
cave of spleen. 

“ Here living tea-pots stand, one arm held 
out, 
One bent; the handle this, and that 
the spout ; 
A pipkin there, like Homer's tripod 
walks; 
Here sighs a jar, and there a goose-pie 
talks.” 

A person fell into a strong convic- 
tion that he was permanently frozen, 
and, therefore, in the very dog-days, 
crouched close to a large kitchen fire, 
near which he was bound in chains 
ina seat, and perpetually watched, 
lest he should dave himself in. 


There he remained night and day, 
under the dominion of this strange 


hallucination. His friends, finding it 
impossible to deal with it, applied to 
an eminent physician, who adopted 
the following course for hiscure. He 
wrapped him in sheepskins from head 
to foot, with the wool upon them well 
saturated withagua vite. Thus dress- 
ed he was set on the fire. In less 
than half an hour he rushed off danc- 
ing and leaping, and cried out that 
he was now quite well, and rather too 
hot. His old fancy vanished, and re- 
turned no more to torment him. 
There was an excellent painter who 
persuaded himself that the bones 
of his body were become so flexible 
and soft that they might be as easily 
crushed together, and folded one 
within another, a8 a piece of wax; 
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his mind having received this im- 
pression, he kept himself in his bed 
a whole winter, fearing if he should 
rise, that the misfortune would cer- 
tainly befall him. He was subse- 
quently cured by his physician. 

Fonseca tells of one who being sick 
of a burning fever, pointed from his 
bed with his finger, to the floor of 
the chamber, and desired of those 
near him that they would suffer him 
to swim a while in that lake. The 
doctor agreed to it, and the patient 
walking carefully about, said, “now 
the water is as high as my knees-— 
now it reaches my loins ; and now it 
isup to my throat.” This done he 
said he was quite well, and so it turn- 
ed out. 

Montanus mentions another who 
thought he was made of glass, and 
feared to sit down lest he should 
break into pieces. The same writer 
again names an individual who fan- 
cied his nose had grown to such a pro- 
digious length and thickness, that he 
carried along with him the trunk of 
an elephant. A physician, under- 
standing his disease, held an arti- 
ficial proboscis to his nostrils, which 
he pretended to cut away suddenly, 


gave him a soperiferous potion, and 
when he awoke he found himself 


freed from the delusion. As a third 
instance, he tells of one who thought 
the superficies of the world was made 
of thin transparent glass, and that 
underneath, a multitude of serpents 
were gliding about ; that he there- 
fore lay in his bed as on an island, 
where if he should presume to venture, 
he should break the glass with his 
weight, sink through, and be speedily 
drowned. 

Thomas Heyward, a dramatic 
author and actor of the reigns of 
Elizabeth, James, and Charles, who 
was said to have written no less than 
two hundred and twenty plays, as 
also the “ Actor’s Vindication,” anda 
very different species of work, entitled 
the “ Hierarchy of the Angels,” has, 
in the last-named treatise, the follow- 
ing strange recital:—A young man, 
troubled with melancholy, entertained 
a firm conviction that he was dead, 
and not only abstained from food and 


drink, but importuned his parents’ 


that he might be carried to the grave 
and buried before his flesh became 
quite putrefied. By the advice of 
physicians, he was wrapt in a wind- 
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ing-sheet, laid on a bier and s0 
borne upon men’s shoulders towards 
the church. But, on the way, two 
or three humorists, appointed for that 
purpose, meeting the procession, de- 
manded aloud of them that attended 
it, whose body it was that was there 
laid out and carried to burial. They 
said it was a young man’s, and told 
them his name. “Surely,” replied 
one of them, “the world is well rid of 
him, for he was a youth of a very 
base and vicious life, and his friends 
have cause to rejoice that he has 
rather ended his days thus, than at 
the gallows.” The young man hear- 
ing this, and vexed to be so injuri- 
ously spoken of, roused himself upon 
his bier, and told them they were 
wicked varlets to do him a wrong he 
had never deserved, and that if he 
was alive he would teach them to 
apply more respectful terms to the 
dead. But they continuing to depre- 
ciate and give him even worse lan- 
guage, he, not able longer to endure 
it, leaped from the hearse, and fell 
about their ears with intense rage 
and fury, and never ceased buffeting 
them till he was quite wearied. By 
this violent agitation the humours of 
his body underwent a complete 
change, he awakened as out of asleep 
or trance ; and being brought home 
and comforted with wholesome diet, 
within a few days he recovered en- 
tirely his former health, strength, and 
understanding. 

Lemnius tells a story very similar 
to the above, which he gives as 
occurring within his own memory. 
He says :—A noble person fell into 
this fancy, that he verily believed he 
was dead, and departed out of this 
life, insomuch that when his friends 
besonght him to eat, or urged him 
with threats, he refused all, saying, 
“Tt was no use to the deceased.” 
They, fearing that this obstinacy 
would really destroy him, and it 
being the seventh day that he had 
persevered in it, thought of this 
device. They introduced into his 
room, which was purposely made 
dark, some fellows wrapped in their 
sheets, and such grave‘clothes as the 
dead are usually attired in. These, 
bringing in meat and wine, began 
liberally to treat themselves. The 
sick man asked them who they were, 
and what they were about. They 
told him they were dead persons. 
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“ What, then,” said he, “do the dead 
eat?” “ Yes, yes,” say they, “and 
if you will sit down with us you 
shall find it so.” “Strait he springs 
from out his bed, and falls to with 
the rest. Supper ended, during which 
he indulged freely in a pleasant 
soporific drink, prepared for the pur- 
ose, he slept soundly, and awoke in 
is perfect senses. 

Pisander, a Rhodian historian, 
laboured under such a melancholy 
fancy that he was in a continual fever 
lest he should meet his own ghost, 
believing that, while still alive, his 
soul had deserted his body. Mene- 
demus, a cynic philosopher, went up 
and down in the dress of a fury, 
crying out that he was a messenger 
from hell to bring the ruling powers 
there on account of the sins of all 
nortals. 

Dr. Boerhaave of Leyden, one of 
the most distinguished physicians of 
his day, a man of singular gravity 
and philosophic research, whose life 
has occupied the pen of no less an 
authority than Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
has left a record of some almost 
incredible cases of the power of 
imagination, principally with refer- 
ence to females in a state of preg- 
nancy. We select a few of the most 
extraordinary :— 

“T have seen myself,” he says, 
“an instance of a healthy woman, 
who was so disturbed by another 
female scolding at her, that she was 
seized with a violent tremor, and by 
suckling her child in that condition 
it became immediately convulsed, 
and ever after remained epileptic. 

“In Leyden, the mother of several 
well-formed children, was accosted 
by a beggar who had two thumbs on 
one hand. Her next child had two 
thumbs, which I examined, and 
found the bones of both entirely 
perfect. 

“A lady wanted a good mulberry 
she saw on a tree. One chanced to 
fall on the tip of her nose, which she 
rubbed. Not long after, her child, a 
handsome girl, was born, but on the 
tip of her nose she had as fine a mul- 
berry as any painter could draw. 
This continued smooth and plain 
until such time as that fruit usually 
ripens, when it began to be red, and 
to swell more and more, observing 
exactly the season, until it grew to 
the just size and colour of others. 
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Then it faded gradually, and resumed 
its ordinary appearance. 

“When the Dutch defended Os- 
tend against the Spaniards, a Spanish 
soldier lost his arm, and afterwards 
went about, showing the stump and 
begging. The wife of Mark de 
Vogelar, seeing him, afterwards gave 
birth to a daughter without the 
right arm, and the shoulder ran so 
with blood that a surgeon was obliged 
to cauterize it. The child was healed, 
recovered, and lived to be twenty- 
six years old. 

“The cruel Duke of Alva, having 
ordered three hundred citizens to be 
put to death together at Antwerp, a 
ady who accidentally beheld the 
sight was soon after delivered of a 
child without a head.” 

Malebranche relates that there was 
a lad, an idiot from his birth, in the 
hospital of incurables at Paris, whose 
limbs were broken in all places where 
it is customary to break those of 
malefactors who suffer on the wheel. 
His misfortune was caused by his 
mother seeing an execution. Every 
stroke the criminal received, so 
vehemently struck her imagination, 
that a corresponding effect was pro- 
duced on the child. It lived twenty 
years, and was constantly visited by 
the curious, and amongst others by 
the Queen of France. The same 
author tells also of a woman who, 
happening to be present at the 
canonization of St. Pius, and having 
been much impressed by the image 
of the saint, produced a child per- 
fectly resembling it. It had the face 
of an aged man, with the arms 
crossed on the breast. Malebranche 
adds that every one could see it in 
Paris as well as himself, the infant 
being kept for a considerable time in 
spirits of wine. 

The subjoined remarkable account 
was sent from Dublin, and inserted 
in the public newspapers, August the 
16th, 1740 :—On Sunday morning, 
died at his house in Meath-street, of 
hyp, vapours, or the strength of 
imagination, Peter Marsh, esq., who 
some months ago was riding out, 
when a horse in the staggers came 
behind, and took hold of him by the 
buckle of his breeches, lifted him out 
of the saddle, gave him a shake, and 
laid him upon the ground safe, with- 
out any bite, bruise, scratch, or the 
slightest injury of any kind. He 
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continued well for the space of six 
weeks; and never talked of the affair 
after the first or second day. Three 
weeks after, the gentleman who owned 
the horse came to see Mr. Marsh, 
and told him the animal which dis- 
mounted him was dead of the 
staggers. He being then at dinner, 
laid down his knife and fork, and 
said, “Then he died mad, and I 
shall die mad too!” From that time 
he fancied himself in that dreadful 
state, although he had no external 
symptoms whatever to justify the 
impression. If he happened to yawn, 
or the like, he would immediately 
cry out, “That is the way the horse 
died, and I am as mad as he was, 
but my friends will not believe it.” 
He refused to take any prescriptions 
that were ordered, but said they 
were to no purpose, for nothing could 
do him good. Thus he continued 
for the space of four months, and 
then died. He was opened the next 
day, but had no inward token or 
mark, which all people have who are 
bitten by any rabid animal, and die 
of the bite. Neither was he, up to 
the last moment of his life, troubled 
with the hydrophobia, or dread of 
water, or any other liquid, but saw 
and swallowed them without dis- 
composure; so the judicious are 
agreed that it was pure conceit and 
fancy, and not any kind of madness, 
so called, that occasioned his death. 


NATURAL DEFICIENCIES AND GIFTS. 

There is no stronger argument in 
support of the bounty of Providence 
than the power given to Nature of 
supplying ~ own defects, and aton- 
ing for the privation of some faculties 
by bestowing on others a superior 
degree of activity, force, and capacity. 
We find blindness compensated by 
additional delicacy in the senses of 
hearing and smelling ; deafness sup- 
plied by increased accuracy of sight, 
and the deformity or loss of some 
limbs made up by the strength and 
agility of others. Notable instances 
offer themselves in many exaniples. 
The Horve Subsecivee of Camerarius, a 
German writer of the latter part of 
the sixteenth century, the friend and 
biographer of Melancthon, abound 
in them. We select a few taken 
promiscuously, in his own words, as 
tollow :-— 
1, Myself and others, being once 
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in the house of Erasmus, he sent for 
one Thomas Skiviker, a young man 
of thirty-one years of age, descended 
of a respectable family, born without 
arms, who did with his feet all that 
a ready man could do with his 
hands. After dinner he wrote copies 
in Latin and German letters, so fine 
and straight that every one of us 
desired to have some to keep as 
special curiosities. With a penknife 
he made excellent pens, which he 
also gave us. I observed that his 
toes were unusually long, so that he 
could the more readily lay hold of 
anything. The Emperor Maximilian, 
passing that way, desired to see him, 
and bestowed on him a princely gift. 

2. At the same time, there was 
another man born without arms, who 
travelled about Germany, and had 
learned, by custom turned into art, to 
flourish a sword about his neck, to 
fling javelins, and commonly hit the 
mark. All the ordinary duties of 
hands he performed with his feet. 
He was afterwards broken upon the 
wheel for sundry atrocious robberies 
and murders by him committed. I 
also remember to have seen a woman 
at Basle spinning with her feet, 
sweeping the rooms, and performing 
all the other offices of a notable 
housewife. 

3. We have at Nuremburg a 
young man and maid born of one 
father and mother, of a good and 
well-known race, who are of a 
singularly quick conceit; for al- 
though deaf and dumb by nature, 
both of them read perfectly well, 
write, and cast accounts. They are 
frequently at sermons, and appear to 
conceive with their eyes the words 
of the preacher. As he pronounces 
the name of Jesus, both are ready to 
bow and bend the knee before the 
rest of the congregation. 

4, There was one who was quite 
blind from the seventh year of his 
age. In very early youth he had 
accustomed himself to make organs 
with pipes of wood and tin, of great 
price. Frederick Duke of Wurtem- 
burg showed me one of his construc- 
tion, and 1 heard the artist himself 
play upon it. There was no visible 
spec or spot on his eyes, but his per- 
fect blindness was never doubted. 
He worked in the dark, and could 
discern the several sorts of wood he 
used by the touch only. 
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5. Tn our own days, Uldaric Schon- 
berg, a Dane, born blind, was learned 
in the Greek, Hebrew, Latin, and 
Syriac languages; an excellent natu- 
ralist; a keen disputant in philosophy; 
skilful in music, painting, and sculp- 
ture. He died of laté years at Re- 
gionat. Simon Dachius composed 
an elegy on him, in which his miracu- 
lous acquirements are carefully made 
known to posterity. 

6. Antonius of Palermo said he 
was told by King Alfonso of a Sicilian 
born blind, then living in the city of 
Girgenti, the ancient Agrigentum, 
who had attended him oftentimes in 
hunting, showing to the huntsmen 
who had their perfect sight the re- 
treats of the wolves, foxes, and wild 
boars. The king added further, 
touching the industry of this blind 
man, that having by his sparing and 
scraping gotten together about five 
hundred crowns, which caused him 
incessant anxiety, he resolved to hide 
them in the ground in a field of his 
own. As he was making a hole in 
the earth to that end, a neighbour of 
his espied him, who, as soon as the 
blind man was gone, searched, found 
the money, and carried it away. Two 
or three days after, the blind man 
was returning to visit his cash, and 
finding nothing there, began to fret 
and fume like one utterly undone. 
After much debating with himself, 
he came to the conclusion that none 
but his treacherous neighbour’ could 
have played him this trick. Having 
therefore found him out, he addressed 
him thus:—* Neighbour, I am come 
to ask your opinion and advice. I 
have saved up a thousand crowns. 
One-half of these I have laid in a safe 
place, and for the other half I know 
not what to do with them, not having 
my sight, and being very unfit to keep 
so much money in my own hands. 
What think you? Might I not hide 
the other half with the rest in the 
same place of safety?” His neigh- 
bour highly commended his resolu- 
tion. Then going. speedily to the 
place, carried back the five hundred 
crowns he had before abstracted, be- 
lieving that he should have the whole 
thousand together. In a little time 
the blind man goes to his hole, and 
there finding his crowns again, car- 
ried them home. Returning to his 


good friend, with a cheerful voice, 
“Neighbour,” said he, “the blind 
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man sees better than he that hath 
two eyes.” - . 

Scaliger writes of a certain Antonio 
of Naples, who without arms or an 
sign of them could toss a pike with 
his right foot, mend his clothes, write, 
eat, drink, and thread a needle. He 
could drive a nail into a piece of 
wood with a hammer, and imme- 
diately pull it out again with pincers. 
Scaliger saw him, and told Cardan 
there were at least fifty thousand 
persons alive who could say the 
same, 

The celebrated Archbishop Usher, 
Primate of Ireland, was first taught 
to read by his two aunts, who were 
stone blind from their cradles, and 
never saw letters, yet they were ad- 
mirably versed in the Scriptures, and 
could give a full account of any part 
of the Bible when asked. 

Not less surprising than any of the 
foregoing examples is that of Dr. 
Blacklock, a Scotch divine and poet, 
who died in 1791, aged seventy. He 
lost his sight before he was six 
months old, yet this did not hinder 
him from becoming a perfect master 
of the Greek, Latin, and French lan- 
guages, a good philosopher, and 
skilled in all branches of erudition; 
except the mathematics. His life, 

refixed to his poems, was written by 
Spence, of the “ Anecdotes,” and also 
author of “ Polymetis.” The reverend 
biographer says:—“ Dr. Blacklock has 
a quick apprehension, which, together 
with his industry, may account for 
his other wonderful acquisitions. But 
his excellence in descriptive poetry, 
though his chief inlets are totally 
barred, and all the visible beauties of 
creation denied him, is a surprising 
feature in his character. How farhe 
has contrived, by the uncommon 
force of his genius, to compensate for 
this vast defect; with what ele- 
gance and harmony he often writes ; 
with how much sense and how much 
emotion, are things as easy to be per- 
ceived in reading his poems as they 
would be difficult to be fully and 
on accounted for, even by him- 
self. 

Dr. Nicholas Saunderson was born 
in 1682. When a twelvemonth old 
he lost by the smallpox, not only his 
sight, but his eyes also, which came 
away in an abscess. Yet he was 
master of the writings of Euclid, 
Archimedes, and Diophantes, _from 
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hearing them read in the original 
Greek. He could quote the most 
beautiful passages of Virgil and 
Horace, in conversation, with literal 
correctness, was well versed in the 
writings of Cicero, and dictated Latin 
in a familiar and elegant style. When 
a boy, he showed a strong propensity 
to mathematical studies. He could 
solve the most difficult problems, 
make long calculations by his memory, 
and construct new theorems for their 
more ready solution. At twenty-five 
he went to Cambridge, not as a 
scholar, but as a master. A young 
man, without sight, fortune, or 
friends, sets up for a teacher of 
philosophy in a university where it 
then reigned in the highest perfec- 
tion! Yet his lecture was crowded 
as soon as open, and the Principia 
of Sir Isaac Newton, his Optics, and 
Arithmetica Universalis were ex- 
lained and illustrated by Mr. Saun- 
erson in such a manner as to excite 
universal astonishment and admira- 
tion. Chiefly through the interest of 
Newton, whose candour and gene- 
rosity equalled his genius, this blind 
man was chosen Lucasian Professor 
of Mathematics in place of Whiston 
in 1721, and in 1728 was created 
Doctor of Laws when George the 
Second visited the university. He 
died in 1739. b 

Dr. Saunderson had the sense of 
feeling in the most acute perfection. 
He could detect the least difference 
of rough and smooth on a surface, or 
the slightest defect of polish, and 
actually distinguished, in a set of 
Roman medals, the genuine from the 
false, though they had been counter- 
feited so as to deceive the eye of a 
— connoisseur ; but the pro- 
essor, who had no eye to trust to, 
could distinguish a roughness on the 
new casts sufficient to detect them by. 
He was sensible to the least altera- 
tion in the atmosphere, and knew 
when a cloud — over the sun ; 
he could tell when any substance was 
held over his face, or when he passed 
by a tree, if the air was calm. He 
had a board with holes, half an inch 
from each other ; in these, pins were 


fixed, and by drawing a piece of 


thin twine round their heads he could 
delineate all rectilinear figures used 
in geometry sooner than any other 
man could with a pen. He had 
another board with holes made in 
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right lines for pins of different sizes, 
by the help of which he could calcu- 
late and set down theseveral products, 
or quotients in numbers as readily as 
others could by writing. He had a 
refined ear, and could distinguish to 
the fifth part of a note. By this 
sense he knew any person he had 
ever once conversed with. He could 
judge of the size of any room into 
which he was once introduced, and of 
the distance he was from the wall ; 
and if he had once walked over an 

pavement in a court or piazza, whic 

reflected sound, and was conducted 
thither again, he could tell exactly 
whereabouts in the walk he was 
eee merely by the note it sounded. 

y the strength of his memory he 
could multiply, divide, and extract 
the square or cube-root to many places 
of figures ; could keep pace with any 
calculator in working algebraical prob- 
lems, infinite series, &c., and correct 
immediately all slips of the pen, 
either in signs or numbers. In the 
knowledge of the higher classes of 
mathematics he was equal to any, 
and in his address as a teacher he was 
perhaps superior to all. The above 
account is extracted from Dr. Saun- 
derson’s life, pretixed to his Algebra, 
the most perfect work of its kind ever 
published. 

John Metcalf, born at Knares- 
borough, in the year 1717, lost his 
sight when only four years old, soon 
after which he became unconscious 
of light and its various effects. Being 
instructed to play on the violin, he 
attended as musician at the Queen’s 
Head, High Harrogate, for many 
years, and was the first person who 
set up a wheel carriage for the con- 
veyance of company to and from the 
po of public resort in that neigh- 

ourhood. In the year 1745 he en- 
faced to serve as musician in Colonel 
hornton’s volunteers, and was taken 
risoner at the battle of Falkirk. 
ing soon released, he returned to 
Knaresborough,and commenced com- 
mon carrier between that town and 
York, and often served as guide in 
intricate roads during the night, or 
when the tracks were covered with 
snow; nor was any person more eager 
in the chase, which he would pursue 
either on foot or on horseback with 
the greatest avidity. Strange as this 
may copes the employment he fol- 
lowed for more than thirty years, is 
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stranger still, and one of the last 
to which it might be supposed a 
blind man would turn his attention 
—that of projecting and contract- 
ing for making high roads, building 
bridges, houses, &c. With no other 
assistance-than a long staff in his 
hand he would ascend a precipice, 
explore a valley, and investigate the 
extent of each, its form, and situa- 
tion. His plans and estimates were 
made out in a method peculiar to 
himself, but not easily conveyed to 
the understanding of others. He 
lived to extreme old age in more than 
ordinary health and strength. 

In our own days, the blind travel- 
ler, Lieut. Holman, of the Navy, sup- 
plies a recent instance of a man who 
never appeared so thoroughly hap- 
py as when travelling over the world, 
and seemed to experience and enjoy 
changes of place, scenery, and climate, 
as acutely as if his sense of seeing 
had been trebled instead of altogether 
extinguished. The published details 
of his numerous journeys overflow 
with interest. 


HUMAN MULTIPLICATION. 

We conclude our present notice 
with a few cases of remarkable fe- 
cundity in particular generations. 
The following legend is recorded by 
Camerarius and Schenck, of the be- 
ginning of the royal race of Guelph or 

elph, as they were originally called. 
Irmentrudes, wife of Isembard, Earl 
of Altorff, in the ninth century, from 
whose son Guelph the First, the 
name was derived, had unadvisedly 
accused a woman, before the Earl, her 
husband, of adultery, because she 
happened to have three children at 
one birth. The next year, the Coun- 
tess was confined with five male child- 
ren, but all of them very small. Her 
husband was absent at the exact 
time, and she, fearing that the re- 
proach she had cast upon another, 
might be retorted upon herself, com- 
manded four to be taken and thrown 
into a river, hard by, and only one to 
be brought up. It so fell out that 
Isembard chanced to meet the nurse 
who was carrying the little infants to 
their death, and asking her whither 
she was going with her pail, she re- 

lied, “to drown a few whelps in the 
sherk.” The Earl insisted on see- 
ing them, and discovering the child- 
ren, made her confess the whole mat- 
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ter. He caused them to be secretly 
brought up, and when they were 
grown to a goodly size, erdered them 
to be brought home and set them in 
the hall side by side with the boy 
their mother had preferred. Being, 
by their great family resemblance as- 
certained to be brethren, their mother, 
moved in conscience, confessed the 
fact, and obtained the pardon she 
scarcely deserved. 

Pliny writes that in the year of the 
twelfth consulship of Augustus Cesar, 
Caius Crispinus Hilarius, a gentleman 
of Fesulz, came with solemn pomp 
to the Capitol, attended by nine 
children, seven sons and two daugh- 
ters ; by twenty-seven grand-children, 
and twenty-nine great grand-children, 
males, and twelve more great grand- 
children, females. With all these he 
solemnly sacrificed. 

Hakewell writes in his ‘‘ Apology” 
as follows :—In the place a parish 
where I was born, viz., in the borough 
of Leicester, in the Church of St. 
Martin, I myself have read,—and it 
is there yet to be seen by others,— 
a very remarkable epitaph which is 


this: Here lieth the body of John 
Heyrick of this Parish, who departed 
this life on the 2d of April, 1589, be- 
ing about the age of seventy-six years. 


He married Mary, the daughter of 
John Bond, of Wardend in the 
County of Warwick, Esquire. He 
lived with the said Mary, in one 
house, full fifty-two years ; and in all 
that time never buried man, woman, 
or child, though they were sometimes 
twenty in household. He had issue 
by the said Mary, five sons and seven 
daughters. The said John was mayor 
of the town in 1559, and again in 
1572. The said Mary lived to ninety- 
seven years and departed the 8th of 
December, 1611. Before her death 
she saw of her children, and children’s 
children, to the number of one hun- 
dred forty and two. 

In Markshal Church, Essex, on 
Mrs. Honeywood’s tomb is this in- 
scription :—Here lieth the body of 
Mary Waters, wife of Robert Honey- 
wood of Charing in Kent, Esquire, 
her only husband, who had at her 
decease, lawfully descended from 
her, three hundred and sixty-seven 
persons: 16 of her own body, 114 
grand-children, 228 in the third 
generation, and 9 in the fourth. She 
lived a most pious life, and died in a 
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Christian manner here at Markshal, 
in the 93d year of her age and the 
44th of her widowhood, May 11, 1620. 

On a tombstone in the church- 
yard of Heydon in Yorkshire, is the 
following inscription:—Here lieth the 
body of William Strutton, of Pad- 
rington, buried the 18th of May, 
1734, aged 97: who had by his first 
wife 28 children, and by a second 
wife 17: was father to 45, grand- 
father to 86, great-grandfather to 97, 
and great-great-grandfather to 23: in 
all 251 


In Fuller’s “ Worthies” we find it 
thus written :~--Dame Esther Temple, 
daughter of Miles Sands, Esquire, 
was born at Latmos in Buckingham- 
shire, and married to Sir Thomas 
Temple, of Stowe, Baronet. She had 
four sons and nine daughters, who 
all lived to be married, and so 
exceedingly multiplied, that this 

y saw seven hundred that pro- 
ceeded from her own body. Reader, 
I speak within compass, and have 
left myself a reserve, having bought 
the truth hereof by a wager I lost. Be- 
sides there was a new generation of 
the marriageable females just at her 
death. Had the offspring of this 
lady been contracted into one place, 
they were sufficient to have peopled 
a town of competent proportions, 
though her issue was not so long in 
succession as broad in extent. Many 
of her descendants preceded her to 
the grave. The Lady Temple died 
anno 1656. The same Fuller names 
John, Henry, and Thomas, sons of 


In his dream a pale, frightened face 
approached him slowly, and recoil- 
ing uttered a cry. The scream was 
horribly prolonged as the figure re- 
ceded. e thought he recognised 
some one—dead or living he could not. 
say—in the strange, Grecian face, 


fixed as marble, that with enormous 
eyes, had looked into his. 

With this sound ringing in his ears 
he awoke. As is the case with other 
ovel-fatigued men, on whom, at 
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Edward Palmer, Esq., who were born 
on three successive Sundays in the 
same year, all lived, grew up to be 
stout soldiers, and were all three 
knighted for their valour. 

The Haarlem Courant for 1755 
gives an account of a man who was 
presented to the Empress of Russia, 
and remarkable as being the father of 
seventy-two children by two wives. 
Pennant in his “Journey to Snow- 
don,” copied the following epitaph 
at Conway :—Here lies the body 
of Nicholas Hooks, gent., who was 
the forty-first child of his father 
William Hooks by Alice his wife, and 
who had twenty-seven children of his 
own. He died on the 20th of March, 
1637. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1761, is an account of Robert Ogleby, 
an old travelling tinker of that era. 
He was a soldier for forty-eight years, 
under James II., William III, and 
the two first Georges. He married 
at the age of twenty-two, and lived 
with his wife seventy-three years. 
By her he had twelve sons and thir- 
teen daughters. His father lived to 
one hundred and forty, and his own 
age considerably exceeded a century. 

Zuinglius gives a Latin distich on 
a noble German lady, who lived to see 
the sixth generation of her race; 
which has been thus translated :— 

The aged mother to her daughter spake, 

Daughter, said she, arise ; 
Thy daughter to her daughter take, 
Whose daughter’s daughter cries, 





length, slumber has seized, he was 
for a time in the attitude of wakeful- 
ness before his senses and his recol- 
lection were thoroughly aroused, and 
his dream quite dissipated. Another 
long shriek, and another, and another, 
he heard. Charles recognised, he 
fancied, his wife’s voice. Scared, and 
wide awake, he ran from the room— 
to the foot of the stairs—up the 
stairs. A tread of feet he heard in 
the room, and the door violently 
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shaken, and another long, agonized he was in liquor, as who is there, 
scream. Miss Ally, will not be sometimes ? 
Over this roof and around it is the But he wasa kind, handsome fellow, 
serenest and happiest night. The and sore was my heart when he was 
brilliant moon, the dark azure and taken,” and Dulcibella wiped her 
wide field of stars make it a night eyes. “Seven-and-twenty yearsagone 
for holy fhoughts, and lovers’ vigils, last Stephen’s Day I buried him in 
so tender and beautiful. There is no Wyvern Churchyard, and I tried to 
moaning night-wind, not evenarustle keep the little business a goin’, but I 
in the thick ivy. ‘The window gives couldn’t make it pay no how, and 
no sound, except when the gray moth when it pleased God to take m 
floating in its shadow taps softly on little girl six years after, I gave all 
the pane. You can hear the leaf that up and went to live at the vicarage. 
drops of itself from the tree-top, and But as I was sayin’, miss, many a 
flits its way from bough to spray to long hour I sat up a watchin’ for my 
the ground. poor Crane on his way home. He 
Even in that gentle night there would sometimes stop a bit on the 
move, however, symbols of guilt and way, wi’ a friend or two, at the Cat 
danger. While the small birds, with oan Fiddle—’twas the only thing I 
head under wing, nestle in their leafy could ever say wasn’t quite as I could 
nooks, the white owl glides with a’ likedin my poor Crane. And that’s 
noiseless wing, a murderous phantom, how I came to serve your good 
cutting the air. The demure cat mother, miss, and your poor father, 
creeps on and on softly asa graysha- the good vicar o’ Wyvern—there’s 
dow till its queen eyes glare close not been none like him since, not one 
on its prey. Nature, with her gen- —no, indeed.” 
tleness and cruelty, hersublimityand “ You remember mamma very 
meanness, resembles that microcosm, well?” 
the human heart, in which lodge so ‘Like yesterday, miss,” said old 
many contrarieties, and the shabby Dulcibella, who often answered that 
contends with the heroic, the diabolic, question. “ Like yesterday, the pretty 
with the angelic. lady. She always looked so pleasant, 
In this still night Alice’s heart was too—a smiling face, like the light of 
heavy. Whocanaccountforthosesud- the sun coming into a room.” 
den, silent, but terrible changesinthe ‘I wonder, Dulcibella, there was 
spiritual vision which interpose as no picture.” 
it were a thin coloured medium be- “No picture. No miss. Well, ye 
tween ourselves and the realities that see, Miss Ally, dear, them pictures, 
surround us—how all objects, retain- I’m told, costs a deal o’ money, and 
ing their outlines, lose their rosy glow they were only beginnin’ you know, 
and golden lights, and on a sudden ond, many a little expense—and 
fade into dismallest gray and green? Wyvern Vicarage is a small liveli- 
“ Dulcibella, do you think he’s hood at best, and ye must be manag- 
coming? Oh! Dulcibella, do you in’ if ye’d keep it—and good to the 
think he'll come to-night?” poor they was with all that, and gave 
“He may, dear. hy shouldn’t what many a richer one wouldn't, and 
he? Lie down, my child, and don’t never spared trouble for them; they 
be sitting up in your bed so. You'll counted nothin’ trouble for no one. 
never go asleep while you're listen- They loved all, and lived to one 
ing and watching. othing but another, nota ay word ever ; what 
fidgets, and only the wider awake one liked t’other loved, and all in the 
the longer you watch. Well I know light 0’ God’s blessin’. I never seen 
it, and many along hour I laidawake such a couple, never; they doated on 
myself expectin’ and listenin’ for poor one another, and loved all, and they 
Crane a comin’ home with the cart two was like one angel.” 
from market, long ago. Hehad his “Lady Wyndale has a picture of 
failin’s—as who has not, poor Crane poor mamma—very small— what they 
—but an honest man, and good- call a miniature. I think it quite 
natured, and would not hurt a fly, beautiful. It was taken when she 
and never a wry word out of his was not more than seventeen. Lady 
mouth, exceptin’, maybe, one or two, Wyndale, you know, was ever 80 
which he never meant them, when much elder than mamma,” 
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“Ay, so she was, ten year and 
more, I dare say,” answered Dulci- 
bella. 

“She is very fond of it—too fond to 
give it to me now ; but she says, kind 
aunt, she has left it to me in her will. 
And oh! Dulcibella, I feel so lonely.” 

“Lonely! why should you, darling, 
wi a fine handsome gentleman to 
your husband, that will be squire o’ 

Vyvern—think o’ that—squire o’ 
Wyvern, and that’s a greater man 
than many a lord in Parliament, and 
he’s good-natured, never a hard word 
or a skew look, always the same 
quiet way wi’ him. Hoot, miss! 
ye mustn’t be talkin’ that way. Think 
o’ the little baby that’s acomin’. Ye 
won't know yourself for joy when ye 
see his face, please God, and I’m a 
longin’ to show him to ye.” 

“You good old Dulcibella,” said 
the young lady, and her eyes filled 
with tears as she smiled. “But poor 
mamma died when I was born, and 
oh, Dulcibella, do you think I shall 
ever see the face of the poor little 
thing? Oh! wouldn’t it be sad! 
wouldn’t it be sad !” 

“Ye're not to be talkin’ that non- 
sense, darling; ’tis sinful, wi’ all that 
God has given you, a comfortable 
house over your head, and enough to 
eat, and good friends, and a fine, 
handsome husband that’s kind to you. 
and a blessed little child a comin’ to 
make every minute pleasant to all 
that’s in the house. Why, ’tis asin 
to be frettin’ like that, and as for this 
thing or that thing, or being afeard, 
why, everyone’s afeard, if they'd let 
themselves, and not one in a thousand 
comes by any harm ; and ’tis sinful, I 
tell ye, for ye know well ye’re in the 
hands o’ the good God that’s took 
care 0’ ye till now, and took ye out 
o’ the little nursery o’ Wyvern Vicar- 
age, when ye weren't the length o’ 
my arm, and not a friend near but 
poor, foolish, old Dulcibella, that did 
not know where to turn. And your 
aunt, that only went out as poor as 
your darling mamma, brought home 
well again from t’other end of the 
world, and well to do, your own 
loving kith and kin, and good friends 
raised up on every side, and the old 
squire, Soe o”’ Wyvern, although he 
be a bit angered for a while he’s ano- 
ther good friend, that will be sure to 
make it up, whatever it is came be- 
tween him and Master Charles. Hot 
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blood’s not the worst blood ; better a 
blow in haste and a shake hands after 
than a smile at the lips and no good- 
will wi’ it. I tell you, they’re not the 
worst, they hot-headed, hard-fisted, 
out-spoken folk; and I'll never forget 
that day to him, when he brought 
you home that had no home, and me 
that was thinkin’ o’ nout but the 
workhouse. So do or say what he 
will, God bless him for that day say 
I, for twas an angel’s part he did,” 
said old Dulcibella. 

“So I feel, God knows ; so I feel,” 
said Alice, “and I hope it may all be 
made up ; I’m sure it will ; and, oh! 
Dulcibella, I have been the cause of 
so much sorrow and bitterness !” 

She na suddenly, her eyes full 
of tears ; but she restrained them. 

“That’s the way ye'll always be 
talking. I'd like to know where 
they’d be without you. Every man 
that marries will have care, more or 
less ; ’tis the will o’ God; and if he 
hadn’t he’d never think o’ Him ; and 
tis a short life at the longest, and a 
sore pilgrimage at the best. So what 
He pleases to lay on us we must even 
bear wi’ a patient heart, if we can’t 
wi’ a cheerful ; for wi’ his blessin’ 
twill all end well.” 

“ Amen, darling,” said Alice, with 
a cheerier smile but a load still at her 
heart ; “I hope so, my good old Dul- 
cibella. What should I do without 
you? Wait! hush! Is thata noise out- 
side? No; I thought I heard a horse’s 
tread, but there’s nothing. It’s too 
late, now ; there’s no chance of him 
to-night. Do you think, Dulcibella, 
there is any chance?” 

“ Well, no, my dear ; it’s gettin’ on 
too late—a deal too late ; no, no, we 
must even put that clean out of our 
heads. Ye’ll not get a wink o’ slee 
if you be listening for him. Well f 
know them fidgets, and many a time 
I lay on my hot ear—now this side, 
now that, listening, till I could count 
the veins o’ my head beating like a 
watch, and myself only wider and 
wider awake every hour, and more 
fool I ; and well and hearty home wi’ 
him, time enough, and not a minute 
sooner for all my watching. And 
mind ye, what I often told ye when 
ye were a wee thing, and ye’ll find it 
true to the end o’ your days—a watch- 
pot never boils.” 

Alice laughed gently. 

“TI believe you are right, Dul- 
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cibella. No, he won’t come to-night. 
It was only a chance, and I might 
have known. But, perhaps, to-mor- 
row? Don’t you think to-morrow ?” 

“Very like, like enough, to-morrow 
—daylight, mayhap to breakfast— 
why not ?’ she answered. 

“Well, I do think he may ; he said, 
perhaps to-night, and I know, I’m 
sure he'll think how his poor wife is 
watching and longing to see him; 
and, as you advise, I’ll put that quite 
out of my head; he has so many 
things to look after, and he only said 
perhaps ; and you think in the mor- 
ning. Well, I won’t let myself think 
80, it would be too delightful ; I won’t 
think it. But it can’t be many days, 
I’m sure—and—lI won’t keep you up 
any longer, dear old Dulcibella. I’ve 
been very selfish. So, darling, good- 


ght. 

And they kissed, as from little 
Allie’s infancy they had always done, 
before settling for the night. 

” Good-night, and God love it; 
it mustn’t be frettin’, and God bless 
you, my darling Miss Allie ; and you 
must get to sleep or you'll be looking 
so pale and poor in the morning, he 
won't know you when he comes.’ 

So with another hug and a kiss 
they parted, and old Dulcibella leav- 
ing her young mistress’ candle burning 
on the table, as was her wont, being 
nervous when she was alone, and 
screened from her eyes by the curtain, 
with a final good-night and another 
blessing she closed the door. 

Is there ever an unreserved and 
complete confidence after marriage ? 
Even to kind old Dulcibella she could 
not tell all. As she smiled a little 
farewell on the faithful old soul her 
heart was ready to burst. She was 
longing for a good all to herself, 
and now, poor little thing, she had it. 

She cried herself, as children do, 
to sleep. 

An Sa later the old grange was 
silent as the neighbouring church- 
yard of Carwell. But there was not 
a household in the parish, or in the 
county, I suppose, many of whose 
tenants, at that late hour, were so 


oddly placed. 

In Fis chair in the oak-panelled 
room, down stairs, sat Charles Fair- 
field, in that slumber of a tormented 
and exhausted brain, which in its 
first profound submersion, resembles 
the torpor of apoplexy. 
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In his forsaken room lay on the 
illow the face of his young wife, 
er eyelashes not yet dry, fallen 

asleep in the sad illusion of his ab- 
sence—better, perhaps, than his pre- 
sence would have been, if she had 
known but all. 

In her cribdown stairs, at last asleep, 
lay the frightened Lily Dogger, her 
head still under the coverlet, under 
which she had popped it in panic, as 
she thought on the possible return of 
the tall unknown, and the lobe of her 
ear still flaming from the discipline 
of her vice-like pinch. 

Under his slanting roof, in the re- 
cess of the staircase, with only his 
coat off, stretched on the broad of his 
back, with one great horny hand half 
shut under his bullet head, and the 
other by his side, snored honest Tom, 
nothing the less soundly for his big 
mug of beer and his excursion to 
Cressly Common. 

For a moment now we visit the 
bedside of good old Dulcibella. An 
easy conscience, a good digestion, and 
an easy place in this troublesome 
world, are favourable to sound slum- 
bers, and very tranquilly she slept, 
with a large handkerchief pinned 
closely about her innocent bald head, 
and a night-cap of many borders 
outside it. Her thick well-thumbed 
Bible, in which she read some half- 
dozen verses every night, lay, with her 
spectacles upon its cover, on the table 
by the brass candlestick. 

Mildred Tarnley, a thin figure 
with many corners, lay her longi he 
her clothes, her old brown stuff gown 
her cap and broad faded ribbons 
binding her busy head, and her darned 
black worsted stockings still on her 
weary feet, ready at call to jump up, 
pop her feet again into her misshapen 
shoes, and resume her duties. 

In her own solitary chamber, at the 
deserted side of the house, the tall 
stranger, arrayed in a white woollen 
night-dress, lay her length, not stir- 


~~ 

t Mildred Tarnley had got her- 
self stiffly under her quilt, she was 
visited with certain qualms about 
this person, recollections of her 
abhorred activity and energy in old 
times, and fears that the “ grim white 
woman” was not resting in her bed. 
This apprehension grew so intense 
that, tired as she was, she could not 
sleep. The suspicion that, bare- 
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footed, mepeting, that ae venee 
was ibly groping her way throug 
the an made tar baat beat faster 
and faster. 

At last she could bear it no longer, 
and up shé got, lighted her candle 
with a match, and in her stockings 
glided softly through the passage, 
and by the room where Charles 
Fairfield was at that time at his 
letters. 

He recognised the step to which 
his ear was accustomed, and did not 
trouble himself to inquire what she 
was about. 

So, softly, softly, softly—Mildred 
Tarnley found herself at the door 
of the unwelcome guest and listened. 
You would not have supposed old 
Mildred capable of a nervous tremble, 
but she was profoundly afraid of this 
awful woman, before whose superior 
malignity and unearthly energy her 
own temper and activity quailed. 
She listened, but could hear no evi- 
dence of her presence. Was the 
woman there at all? Lightly, lightly, 
with her nail, she tapped at the 
door. No answer. Then very softly 
she tried the door. It was secured. 

But was the old soldier in the room 
still, or wandering about the house 
with who could fathom what evil 
purpose in her head ? 

The figure in white woollen was 
there still ; she had been lying on 
her side, with her pale features turned 
toward the door as Mildred ap- 


Some lean, nervous temperaments 
once fairly excited, and in presence 
of a substantial cause of uneasiness, 
are very hard to reduce to composure. 
After she had got back again, Mildred 
Tarnley fidgeted and turned in her 
bed, and lay in the dark, with her 
tired eyes wide open, and imagining, 
one after another, all sorts of horrors. 

She was still in her clothes ; so she 
got up again, and lighted a candle, 
and stole away, angry with herself 
and all the world on account of her 
fussy and feverish condition, and 
crept up the great stairs, and stealthily 
reached again the door of the “ old 
soldier's” room. 

Not a sound, not a breath, could 
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proached. Her blind éyes were 
moving in their sockets—there was 
a listening smile on her lips—and she 
had turned her neck awry to get her 
ear in the direction of the door. She 
was just as wide awake as Mildred 
herself. 

Mildred watched for a time at the 
door, irresolute. Excuse enough, she 
bethought her, in the feeble state in 
whichshe had left her, hadshe for mak- 
ing her a visit. Why should she not 
open the door boldly and enter? 
But Mildred,in something worse than 
solitude, was growing more and more 
nervous. What if that tall, insane 
miscreant were waiting at the door, 
in a fit of revenge for her suspected 
perfidy, ready to clutch her by the 
throat as she opened it, and to stran- 
gle her on the bed? And when 
there came from the interior of the 
room a weary bleating “ heigh-ho !” 
she absolutely bounced backward, 
and for a moment froze with terror. 

She took a precaution as she softly 
withdrew. The passage, which is ter- 
minated by the “old soldier’s” room, 


passes a dressing-room on the left, 
and then opens, on the other side, 
upon a‘lobby. This door is furnished 


with a key, and having secured it, 
Mrs. Tarnley, with that key in her 
pocket, felt thatshe had pretty wellim- 
prisoned that evil spirit,and returned 
to herown bed more serenely, and was 
soon lost in slumber. 





she hear from within. 
opened the door. The fire was low 
in the grate ; and, half afraid to look 
at the bed, she raised the candle and 
did look. 

There lay the “ Dutchwoman,” so 
still that Mrs. Tarnley felt a sicken- 
ing doubt as she stared at her. 

“Lord bless us! she’s never quite 
well. I wish she was somewhere 
else,” said Mrs. Tarnley, frowning 
sharply at her from the door. 

Then with a little effort of resolu- 
tion she walked to the bedside, and 
fancied, doubtfully, that she saw a 
faint motion as of breathing in the 

+ resting figure, she Fisced 
er fingers upon her arm, and then 


Gently she 
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passed them down to her big hand, 
which to her relief was warm. 

At the touch the woman moaned 
and turned a little. 

“ Faugh ! what makes her sleep so 
like dead? She'd a frightened me 
a’most, if Idid not know better. Some 
folks can’t do nout like no one else.” 
And Mildred would have liked toshake 
her up and bid her “ snore like other 
people, and give over her unnatural 
ways.” 

But she did look so pale and fixed, 
and altogether so unnatural, that 
Mrs. Tarnley’s wrath was overawed, 
and, rather uneasily, she retired, and 
sat for a while at the kitchen-fire, 
ruminating and grumbling. 

“Tf she’s a-goin’ to die, what for 
should she come all the way to Car- 
well? | Wasn't Lonnon good enough 
to die in ?” 

Mrs. Tarnley only meant to warm 
her feet on the fender for a few 
minutes. But she fell asleep, and 
wakened, it might be, a quarter 
of an hour later, and got up and 
listened. 

What was it that overcame old 
Mildred on this night with.so un- 
usual a sense of danger and panic at 
the presence of this woman? She 
could not exactly define the cause. 
But she was miserably afraid of her, 
and full of unexplainable surmises. 

“T can’t go to bed till I try again ; 
I can’t. I don’t know what’s come 
overme. It seems to me, Lor’ be wi’ 
us!as if the Evil One was in the 
house, and [don’t know whatI should 
do—and there’s nout o’ any avail I 
can do; but quiet I can’t bide, and 
sleep won’t stay wi’ me while she’s 
here, and I'll just go up again to her 
room, and if all’s right then, I will 
lie down, and take it easy for the rest 
o’ the night, come what, come may ; 
for my old bones is fairly wore out, 
and I can’t hold my head up no 
longer.” 

hus resolved, and sorely troubled, 
the old woman took the candle again 
and gous Sete once more upon her 

isly e ition. 

en the panelled sitting-room, 
where by this time Charles Fairfield 
gat in his chair locked in dismal 
sleep, came the faint red mist of his 
candle’s light, and here she paused 
to listen fora moment. Well all was 
quiet there, and so on and into the 
passage, and so into the great hall, as 
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it. was called, which seemed to her to 
have grown chill and cheerless since 
she was last there, and so again 
cautiously up the great stair, with 
its clumsy banister of oak, re- 
lieved at every turn by a square oak 
block terminating in a ball, like the 
head of a gigantic nine-pin. Black 
looked the passage through this arch- 
way, at the summit of this ascent ; 
and for the first time Mildred was 
stayed by the sinking of a super- 
stitious horror. 

It was by putting a kind of 
force upon herself that she entered 
this dark and silent gallery, so far 
away from every living being in the 
house, éxcept that one of whom 
secretly she stood in awe, as of some- 
thing not altogether of this earth. 

This gallery is pretty large, and 
about midway is placed another arch, 
with a door-case, and a door that is 
held open by a hook, and, as often 
happens in old houses, a descent of a 
couple of steps here brings you to a 
different level of the floor.; 

There may have been a reason of 
some other sort for the uncomfortable 
introduction of so many gratuitous 
steps in doorways and passages, but 
certainly it must have exercised the 
wits of the comparatively slow per- 
sons who flourished at the oe of 
this sort of architecture, and prevented 
the drowsiest from falling asleep on 
the way to their bed-rooms. 

It happened that as she reached 
this doorway that her eye was caught 
by a cobweb hanging from the ceiling. 
For a sharp old servant like Mrs. 
Tarnley, such festoonery has an at- 
traction of antipathy that is irresist- 
ible ; she tried to knock it with her 
hand, but it did not reach high 
enough, so she applied her fingers to 
loosen her apron, and sweep it down 
with a swoop of that weapon. 

She was still looking up at the 
dusty cord that waved in the air, and 
as she did so she received a long pull 
by the dress, from an unseen hand 
below—a determined. tweak—tight- 
ening and relaxing as she drew a step 
back, and held the candle backward 
to enable her to see, 

It was not her kitten, which might 
have playfully followed her up stairs 
—it was not a prowling rat making a 
hungry attack. A low titter accom- 
oat this pluck at her dress, and 
she saw the wide pale face of the 





Dutchwoman turned up towards her 
with an odious smile. She was 
seated on the step, with her shoulder 
leaning upon the frame of the door. 

“You thought I was asleep under 
the coverlet,” she drawled; “or 
awake, perhaps, in the other world— 
d never sleep long, and I don’t 
die easily—see /” 

“And what for are yeout o’ your bed 
atall,ma’am? Ye’ll break your neck 
in this house, if ye go walking about, 
wi’ its cranky steps and stairs, and 
you blind.” 

“When you go blind, old Mildred, 
you'll find your memory sharper than 
you think, and steps, and corners, and 
doors and chimney-pieces will come 
to mind like a picture. What was I 
about ?” 

“ Well, what was ye about ? Sure I 
am I don’t know, ma’am.” 

“ No, I’m sure you don’t,” said she. 

“ But you should be in your bed— 
that I know ma’am.” 

Still holding her dress, and with a 
lazy laugh, the lady made answer— 

“So should you, old lass—a pair 


of us gadders ; but I had a reason—I 
wanted you, old Mildred.” 
“ Well, ma’am, I don’t know how 


you'da found me, for I sleep in the five- 
cornered room, two doors away from 
the spicery—you’d never a found me.” 

“Td have tried—hit or miss—I 
would not have stayed where I was,” 
answered the “ old soldier.” 

“What, not in the state room, 
ma’am—the finest room in the house, 
so twas always supposed !” 

“So be it ; I don’t like it,” she 
answered. 

“Ye didn't hear no noises in’t, 
sure ?” demanded Mildred. 

“Not I,” said the Dutchwoman. 
“ Another reason quite, girl.” 

“And what the de’il is it? It 
must be summat grand, I take it, 
that makes ye better here, sittin’ ona 
hard stair, than lying your length on 
a good bed.” 

“Right well said, clever Mildred. 
What is the state-room without a 
quiet mind?” replied the old soldier 
with an oracular smile. 

“ What's the matter wi’ your mind, 
ma’am ?” said Mildred testily. . 

“T’m not safe there from intru- 
sion,” answered the lady, with little 
pauses between her words to lend an 
emphasis to them. 

“TI don’t know what you're afeard 
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on, ma’am,” repeated Mrs. Tarnley, 
whose acquaintance with fine words 
was limited, and who was too proud 
to risk a mistake. 

“ Well, it’s just this—I won’t be 
pried upon by that young lady.” 

“What young lady, ma’am ?” asked 
Mrs. Tarnley, who fancied she might 
ironically mean Miss Lily Dogger. 

“ Harry Fairfield’s wife, of course, 
what other? I choose to be private 
here,” said the Dutch dame impe- 
riously. 

“She’ll not pry—she don’t pry on 
no one, and if she wished it, she 
couldn't.” 

“Why, there’s nothing between 
us, woman, but the long closet where 
ro used to keep the linen, and the 

roken furniture and rattle-traps” 
(raddle-drabs she pronounced the 
word), “and she’ll come and pee 
every woman peeps and pries (beebs 
and bries she called the words)—ZJ, 
peep and pry. She'll just pretend 
she never knew any one was there, 
and she’ll walk in through the closet 
door, and start, and beg my pardon, 
and say how sorry she is, and then 
go off, and tell you next morning 
how many buttons are on my pelisse, 
and how many pins in my pin- 
cushion, and let all the world know 
everything about me.” 

“ But she can’t come in.” 

“Why ?” 

“Why? Because, 
door is papered over.” 

“ Fine protection—paper !” sneered 
the lady. 

“T saw her door locked myself 
before ’twas papered over,” said 
Mildred. 

“ Did you, though?” said the lady. 

“With my own eyes,” insisted 
Mildred. 

“T'd rather see it with mine,” joked 
the blind lady. ‘“‘ Well, see, we’ll 
make a long story short. If I con- 
sent to stay in that room, I'll lock 
the door that opens into it. I'll have 
a room, and not a passage, if you 

lease. I won't be peeped on, or 
istened to. If I can’t choose my 
company I’ll be alone, please.” 

* And what do you want, ma’am ?” 
asked Mildred, whose troubles were 
multiplying. 

“Another room,” said the lady, 
doggedly. 

Mildred paused. 

“ Well, did I ever!” pondered Mra 


ma’am, the 
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Tarnley, reading the lady’s features 
sharply as she spoke ; but they were 
sullen, and, for aught she could make 
out, meaningless. “ Well, it will do 
if ye can have the key, I take it, 
ie lock your door yourself ?” 

“Not so well as another room, if 
you’ll give me one, but better than 
nothing.” 

“Come along then, ma’am, for 
another room’s not to be had at no 
price, and I’ll gi’ ye the key.” P 

“ And then, when you lock it fast, 
I may sleep easy. What's that your 

arson used to say—‘the wicked cease 
on troubling, and the weary are 
at rest.’ Plenty of wicked people 
going, Mrs. Tarnley, and weary 
enough am I,” sighed the great pale 
Dutchwoman. 

‘*‘ There’s two on us so, ma’am,” said 
Mildred, as she led the lady back to 
her room, and having placed her in 
her arm-chair by the fire, Mildred 
Tarnley took the key from a brass- 
headed tack, on which it hung be- 
hind the bedpost. 

“ Here it is, ma’am,” she said, plac- 
ing the key in her groping fingers. 

* What key is it?” asked the old 
soldier. 

“The key of the long linen closet 
that was.” 

“ And how do I know that?” she 
inquired, twirling it round in her 
large fingers, and smiling in such a 
way as to nettle Mrs. Tarnley, who 

an— 

e Ye may know, I take it, because 
Mildred Tarnley says so, and I never 
yet played atrick. I never tells lies,” 
she concluded, pulling up on a sudden. 

“Well, I know that. I know 
you're truth itself, so far as human 
nature goes ; but that has its limits, 
and can’t fly very high off the ground. 
Come, get me up—we’ll try the key. 
T’ll lock it myself—I ‘ll lock it with 
my own fingers. Seeing is believing, 
and I can’t see ; but feeling has no 
fellow, and, not doubting you, Mrs. 
Tarnley, I'll feel for myself.” 

She placed her hand on Mrs. 
Tarnley’s shoulder, and when she had 
reached the corner at the further 
side of the bed, where the covered 
door, as she knew, was situated, with 
her scissors’ point, where the crevice 
of the door was covered over with 
the paper, she a ig it asunder 
(notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of Mildred, who told her she was 
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“leavin’ it not worth a rag off the 
road”) all round the door, which 
thus freed, and discovering by her 
finger tips the point at which the 
keyhole was placed, she broke the 
paper through, introduced the key, 
turned it, and with very little re- 
sistance pulled the door partly 
open, with an ugly grimace and a 
chuckle at Mildred. Then, locking 
it fast, she said— 

“And now I defy madam, do all 
she can—and you'll clap the table 
against it, to make more sure; and so 
I think I may sleep—don’t you ?” 

Mildred scratched above her eye- 
brow with one finger for a moment, 
and she said— 

“Yes, ye might a slept, I’m 
thinkin’, as sound before if ye had a 
mind, ma’am.” 

“What the dickens does the lass 
mean ?” said the blind woman, with 
a sleepy laugh. “ As if people could 
sleep when they like. Why, woman, 
if that was so there would be no such 
thing as fidgets.” 

“ Well, I suppose, no more there 
wouldn’t—no more there wouldn’t. 
I may take away the tray, ma’am ?”’ 

“Let it be till morning—I want 
rest. Good night. Are you going }— 
good night.” 

“Good night, ma’am,” said Mil- 
dred, making her stiff little courtesy, 
although it was lost upon the lady, 
and a little thoughtfully she left the 


room. 

The “ Old Soldier” listened, sitting 
up, for she had lain down on her 
bed, and as she heard the click-clack 
of Mildred’s shoe grow fainter— 

“Yes, good-night really, Mildred ; I 
think pee need visit no more to-night.” 

And up she got, and secured the 
door that opened on the gallery. 

“Good-night, old Tarnley,” she 
said, with a nod and an unpleasant 
smirk, and then a deep and dismal 
sigh. Then she threw herself again 
upon her bed and lay still. 

Old Mildred seemed also to have 
come to a like conclusion as to the 
matter of further visiting for the 
night, for at the door, on the step of 
which the Dutchwoman sitting a 
few minutes before had startled her, 
she looked back suspiciously over her 
shoulder, and then shutting the door 
noiselessly, she locked it — leavin 
that restless spirit a prisoner ti 
morning. 





Auice had slept quietly for some 
time. The old clock at the foot of 
the stairs had purred and struck 
twice since she had ceased listening 
and thinking. It was for all that 
time an unbroken sleep, and then 
she wakened. She had been half 
conscious for some time of a noise in 
the room, a fidgeting little noise, that 
teased her sleep for a time, and 
finally awoke her completely. She 
sat up in her bed, and heard, she 
thought, a sigh in the room. Exactly 
from what point she could not be cer- 
tain, nor whether it was near or far. 

She drew back the curtain and 
looked. The familiar furniture only 
met her view. In like manner ail 
round the room. Encouraged by 
which evidence she took heart of 
grace, and got up, and quite to satisfy 

erself made a search—as timid 
people will, because already morally 
certain that there is no need of a 
search. ‘ 

Happily she was spared the terror 
of any discovery to account for the 
sound that had excited her uneasi- 
ness. 

She turned again the key in her 
door, and thus secured, listened there. 
Everything was perfectly still. Then 
into bed she got, and listened to 
silence, and in low tones talking to 
herself, for the sound of her own 
voice was reassuring ; she reasoned 
with her tremours, she trimmed her 
light and made some little clatter on 
her table, and bethought her that 
this sigh that had so much affrighted 
her might be no more than the slip- 
ping of one fold of her bed-curtain 
over another—an occurrence which 
she remembered to have startled her 
once before. 

So after a time she persuaded her- 
self that her alarm was fanciful, and 
she composed herself again to sleep. 
Soon, however, her evil genius began 
to worry her in another shape, and 
something like the gnawing and nib- 


bling of a mouse grated on her half-. 


sleeping ear from the woodwork of 
the room. So she sat up again, and 
said— 

“ Hish !’ 

Now toward the window, now to- 
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ward the fire-place, now toward the 
door, and all again was quite still. 

Alice got up, and throwing her 
dressing-gown about her shoulders, 
opened the window-shutterand looked 
out upon the serene and melancholy 
landscape, which this old-fashioned 
window with its clumsy sashes and 
small panes commanded. Sweet 
and sad these moonlit views that so 
well accord with certain moods. But 
the cares at Alice’s heart were real, 
and returned as she quite awoke with 
a renewed pang—and the cold 
and mournful glory of the sky and 
silvered woodlands neither cheered 
nor soothed her. With a deep sigh 
she closed the shutter again, and by 
the dusky candle-light returned to 
her bed. There at last she did fall 
into a quiet sleep. 

From this she awoke suddenly and 
quite. Her heart was throbbing fast, 
but she could not tell whether she 
awoke of herself or had been aroused 
by some external cause. 

“Who's there?” she cried, in a 
fright, as she started up and looked 
about the room. 

Exactly as she called she thought 
she heardsomething fall—a heavy and 
muffled sound. It might have been 
aroom or two away, it might have 
been nearer, but her own voice made 
the sound uncertain. She waited in 
alarm and listened, but for the pre- 
sent all was again quiet. 

Poor little Alice knew very well 
that she was not herself, and her 
reason took comfort from her con- 
sciousness of the excited state of her 
nerves. 

“What a fool I am!” she whis- 

ered, with a sigh. ‘‘ What a fool! 

verything frightens me now, I’ve 
grown such acoward. Oh! Charlie, 
Charlie—oh, Ry, darling !—when 
will you come back to your poor 
wife—when shall this dreadful sus- 
pense be over and quiet come again?” 

Then poor little Alice cried, after 
the manner of women, bitterly for a 
time, and then, as she used in all 
trouble, she prayed, and then essayed 
to settle again to sleep. But hardly 
had she begun the attempt when it 
was terminated strangely. 
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Again she heard the same stealthy 
sound, as of something cutting or rip- 
ping. Againshecried “ Hish, hish!” but 
with no effect. She fancied at the far 
corner of the room, about as high asshe 
could easily reach, that she saw some 
vlittering object. It might bea little 

it of looking-glass pass slowly and 
tremulously along the wall, horizon- 
tally, and then with the same motion, 
in a straight line down the wall, 
limmering faintly in the candle 
ight. At the same time was a 
slight trembling of that part of the 
wall, a slight, wavy motion, and— 
could she believe her eyes !—a portion 
of the wall seemed to yield silently, 
an unsuspected door slowly opened, 
and a tall figure wrapt in a flannel 
dress came in. 

This figure crouched a little with 
its hand to its ear, and moved its head 
slowly round as if listening in all di- 
rections inturn. Then softly, with a 
large hand, it pushed back the door, 
which shut with a little snap, as if 
with a spring-lock. 

Alice all this time was gazing upon 
the visitor, actually freezing with 
terror, and not knowing whether the 


apparition was that of a living per- 


son or not. The woollen-clothed 
figure, with large feet in stockings, 
and no shoes on, advanced, the 
fingers of one hand sliding gently 
along the wall. With an aspect fixed 
on the opposite end of the room, and 
the other hand a little raised in ad- 
vance, it was such a fixed, listening 
look, and groping caution of motion 
as one might fancy in a person 
getting along a familiar room in the 
ark. 

The feeling that she was not seen 
made Alice instinctively silent. She 
was almost breathless. The intruder 
passed on thus until she had reached 
the corner of the room, when she felt 
about for the door-case, and having got 
her hand upon it she quickly trans- 
ferred it to the handle, which she 
turned, and tried the door two or three 
times. : 

Oh! what Alice would have given 
at this moment that she had not 
locked it, believing, as she now did, 
that the stranger would have passed 
out quietly from the room if this ob- 
struction had not presented itself. 

As if her life was concentrated in 
her eyes, Alice gazed still at this per- 
son, who paused for a few seconds, 
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and lowering her head listened fix- 
edly. Then very cautiously she with 
the tips of her fingers tried—was it 
to turn the key in the lock or to ex- 
tricate it? At all events, she failed. 
She removed her hand, turned a little, 
stood still, and listened. 

To Alice’s horror her business in 
the room was plainly not over yet. 
The woman stood erect, drawing a 
long breath, holding her underlip 
slightly in her teeth, with just a little 
nip. She turned her face toward 
the bed, and for the first time Alice 
now quite distinctly saw it—pale, 
seamed with smallpox, blind. This 
large face was now turned toward 
her, and the light of the candle, 


‘screened by the curtain from Alice’s 


eyes, fell full upon its exaggerated 
and evil features. The woman had 
drawn in a long, full breath, as if 
coming to a resolution that needed 
some nerve. 

Whatever this woman had come 
into the room for, Alice thought, with 
hope, that she at all events, as she 
stood pallid and lowering before her 
with eyes white with cataract, and 
brows contracted in malignant calcu- 
lation, knew nothing, as she un- 
doubtedly saw nothing, of her. 

Still as death sat Alice in her 
terror gazing into the sightless face 
of this woman, little more than two 
yards removed from her. 

Suddenly this short space disap- 
peared, and with two swift steps and 
an outstretched hand she stood at 
the bedside and caught Alice’s night- 
dress and drew her forcibly towards 
her. Alice as violently resisted. 
With a loud scream she drew back 
and the night-dress tore. But the 
tall woman instantly grasped her 
nearer the shoulder, and scramblin 
on the bed on her knees she dragge 
her down upon it, and almost in- 
stantly struck at her throat with a 
knife. 

To make this blow she was com- 
pelled to withdraw one hand, and 
with a desperate spring, Alice evaded 
the stroke. 

The whole thing was like a dream. 
The room seemed all a cloud. She 
could see nothing but the white 
figure that was still close, climbin 
swiftly over the bed, with one heal 
os now and the knife in the 
other. 


Not knowing how she got there, 
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she was now standing with her back 
to the wall, in the further corner of 
the room, staring at the dreadful 
figure in a catalepsy of terror. 

There was hardly a momentary 
pause. She was afraid to stir lest 
the slightest motion should betray 
her to the search of this woman. Had 
she, as she stood and listened sharply, 
heard her breathing ? 

With sudden decision, long light 
steps, and her hand laid to the wall, 
she glided swiftly toward her. With 
a gasp Alice awoke, as it were, from 
her nightmare, and, almost wild with 
terror, fled round the bed to the door. 
Hastening, jostling by the furniture, 
gliding, on the whole, very adroitly 
after her, her face strained with a 
horrible eagerness and fear. 

Alice tried to pull open the door. 
She had locked it herself, but in her 
agitation forgot. 

Now she seized the key and tried 
to turn it, but the strong hand of the 
stranger in forcing it round a second 
time had twisted it so that it was 
caught in the lock and would not 
turn. 

Alice felt as people feel in dreams, 
when pursuit is urgent and some 
little obstruction entangles flight and 
threatens to deliver the fugitive into 
the hands of an implacable pursuer. 
A frantic pull and a twist or two of the 
key in vain, and the hand of the pur- 
suer was all but upon her. Again 
she sprang and scrambled across the 
bed, and it seemed enraged by the 
delay and with a face sharpening 
and darkening with insanity, the 
murderess, ided by the sound, 
flung herself after her; and now, 
through the room and lobbies pealed 
shrieks of murder, as Alice flew 
before the outstretched hand of the 
beldame, who, balked of her prey, 
followed with reckless fury, care- 
less now against what she struck or 
rushed, and clawing the air, as it 
seemed, within an inch of Alice’s 
shoulder. 

Unequal as it appeared in this 
small pen, the struggle to esca 
could not have lasted very long. The 
old closet door, thinly covered with 


aper, through which the sharp. 


nife had glided almost without 
noise, was locked, and escape through 
it as hopeless as through the other 
door. hrough the window she 
would have thrown herself but it was 
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fastened, and one moment’s delay 
would have been death. Had a 
weapon been in her hand, had she 
thought of it in this extremity of 
terror, her softer instincts might have 
been reversed, and she might have 
turned on her pursuer and fought, as 
timid creatures have done, with the 
ferocity of despair, for her life. But 
the chance that might have so trans- 
formed her did not come. Flight 
was her one thought, and that ended 
suddenly, for tripping in the up- 
turned carpet she fell helplessly 
to the floor. In a moment, with a 
gasp, her pursuer was kneeling by 
her side, with her hand in her dis- 
hevelled hair, and drawing herself 
close for those sure strokes of the knife 
with which she meant to mangle her. 

As the eyes of the white owl glare 
through the leaves on the awaking 
bird, and its brain swims, and its 
little heart bounces into a gallop, 
seeing its most dreadful dream ac- 
complished, escape impossible, its 
last hour come—then the talons of 
the spectre clutch its throat, and its 
short harmless life is out,—so might 
it have been with pretty Alice. 

In that dreadful second of time all 
things that her eyes beheld looked 
strange, in a new reality—the room 
contracted, and familiar things were 
unlike themselves, and the certainty 
and nearness of that which she now 
knew—all her life before was but a 
dream to her—what an infidel, what 
a fool she had been,—here it was, and 
now—death. 

The helpless yell that burst from 
her lips, as this dreadful woman 
shuffied nearer on her knees, was an- 
swered by a crash from the door burst 
in, and a cry from a manly voice—the 
door flew wide, and Alice saw her 
husband pale as death, who with a 
single savage blow stretched her as- 
sailant on the floor,—in another mo- 
ment Alice, wild with terror, half- 
fainting, was in his arms. 

And—4aid he strike her? Good God! 
—had he struck her! How did she 
lie there bleeding? For a moment a 
dreadful remorse was bursting at his 
heart—he would have kneeled—he 
could have killed himself. Oh, 
manhood! Gratitude! Charity ! 
Could he, even in a moment of frenzy, 
have struck down any creature so— 
that had ever stood to him in the re- 
lation of that love? What a rush of 
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remembrances, and hell of compunc- 
tion was there !—and for a rival! 
She the reckless, forlorn, guilty old 
love cast off, blasted with deformity 
and privation, and now this last fell 
atrocity! Alice was clinging to him, 
the words “ darling, darling, my Ry, 
my saviour, my Ry,” were in his ears, 
and he felt as it he hated’ Alice— 
hated her worse even than himself. 
He froze with horror and agony as he 
beheld the ineffaceable image of that 
white, blood-stained twitching face, 
with sightless eyes, and on the floor 
those straggling locks of changed, 
grizzled hair, that once were as black 
as a raven’s wing to which he used 
to compare them. Oh maddening 

icture of degradation and cruelty ! 

‘o what had they both come at last ? 

But an iron necessity was upon 
him, and with an energy of hypocrisy 
he said—‘ Alice, my treasure, m 
darling, you’re safe, safe, aren’t you?’ 

“Oh, darling, yes,” she gasped. 

“ Not here—you mustn’t stay here 
—run down—she’s mad—she a mad 
woman—not here a moment.” 

Half stunned and dreamy with 
horror, Alice glided down the stairs, 

ing honest Tom who was stum- 

ling up, half awake, but quite dress- 
ed excepting his coat. 

“Run, Tom, help your master, for 
God's sake,—there’s something dread- 
ful,” she said as she passed him with 
her trembling hands raised. 

“Where, ma’am, may’t be ?” said 
Tom, pausing, with a coolness that 
was dreadful], she thought. 

“There, there, in his room, my 
room ; go, go for heaven’s sake ! ” 

p ran Tom, making a glorious 
clatter with his hob-nails, and down 
ran Alice, and just at the foot of the 
stair she met Mildred Tarnley’s tall 
slim figure. The old woman drew to 
the banister, and stood still, looking 
darkly and shrewdly at her. 

“Oh! good Mildred—oh, Mrs. Tarn- 
ley, for God’s sake don’t leave me.” 

“ And what’s the row, ma’am, what 
is it?” asked Mrs. Tarnley, with her 
lean arm supporting the poor tremb- 
ling ous lady who clung to her. 

"7 oh, rs. Tarnley, take me with 
re-te me out—I can’t stay in the 

ouse ; take me away—into the woods 
—anywhere out of the house.” 

“Well, well,.come down, come 
along,” she said, more tenderly than 
was her wont, and watching her face 
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hard from the corners of her eyes. 
She was convinced that the “old sol- 
dier” was the cause of these horrors. 

“Put your arm over my shouther, 
ma’am ; there—that’s it—an’ [’ll put 
mine round you, if you don’t think 
I’m making too bold. There now, 
you’re more easy, I think.” 

And as they got on through the 
passage she asked— 

“Twas you that skritched, hey ?” 

“T? I dare say—did I?” 

“Ay did ye, with a will, whoever 
skritched. Ye seen summat. What 
may ye have seen that frightened 
ye like that ?” 

“We'll talk by-and-by. I'm ill 
—TIm horribly ill. Come away.” 

“Come, then, if ye like best, 
ma'am,” said Mildred Tarnley, lead- 
ing her through the kitchen, and by 
the outer door into the open air, but 
she had hardly got a step into the 
yard when the younglady, Leldioe her 
fast, stopped short in renewed terrors. 

“Oh, Mildred, if she follows us, if 
she overtook us out here }” 

“Hoot, ma’am, who are ye afeard 
on? Is it that crazy blind woman, 
or who ?” 

“Oh, Mildred, yes, it is she. Oh, 
Mildred, where shall we go, where can 
I hide myself; there’s nowhere safe.” 

“Now youre just drivin’ yourself 
distracted, you be. What for need 
ye fear her? She’s crazy, I'll not 
denys but she’s blind too, and she 
can’t follow ye here, if she was so 
minded. Why she couldn’t cross a 
stile, nor follow ye through a spinnie. 
But see, ye’ve nout but yer dressin’ 
gown over your night clothes, and yer 
bare feet. Odd’s I’ll not go wi’ ye— 
ye’ll come back, and if ye must come 
abroad, ye’ll get yer cloaks and your 
shoon.” 

“ No, no, no, Mildred, I'll go as I 
am,” cried the terrified lady, at the 
same time hurrying onward to the 
yard door. 

“Well,” said the old woman fol- 
lowing, “ wilful lass will ha’ her 
way, but ye’ll clap this ower your 
shouthers.” 

And she placed her own shawl on 
them, and together they passed into 
the lonely woodlands that, spreading 
upward from the glen of Carwell, em- 
bower the deep ravine that flanks the 
side of the Grange, and widening and 
deepening, enters the kindred shadows 
of the glen. 


- 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


A MESSENGER. 


Aurcz had not gone far when she 
was seized with a great shivering— 
the mediate process by which from 
high hysterical tension, nature brings 
down the nerves again to their accus- 
tomed tone. 

The air was soft and still, and the 
faint gray of morning was already 
changing the darkness into its pecu- 
liar twilight. 

“'Ye'll be better presently, dear,” 
baid the old woman, with unaccus- 
tomed kindness. “ There, there, 
yell be nothing the worse when a’s 
done, and ye’ll have acupo’ tea when 
ye come back.” 

Under the great old trees near 
the ivied wall which screens the 
court isa stone bench, and on this old 
Mildred was constrained to place her. 

“There, there, there, rest a bit—rest 
a little bit. Hih! cryin’—well, cry 
if ye will; but yell ha’ more to 
thank God than to cry for, if all be 
as I guess.” 

Alice cried on with convulsive 
sobs, starting every now and then, 
with a wild glance towards the yard 
gate, and grasping the old woman’s 
arm. In a very few minutes this 
paroxysm subsided, and she wept 
quietly. 

"T'was you, ma’am, that criedjout, 
I take it—hey? Frightened may- 
hap a 

*I was—yes—I—I’ll wait a little, 
and tell you by-and-by—horribly— 
horribly.” 

“Ye needn't be afeard here, and 
me beside ye, ma'am, and daylight 
a-comin’, and I think I could gi’e a 
sharp guess atthe matter. Ye saw 
her ladyship, I do suppose? The 
Old soger, ma’am—ay, that’s a sight 
might frighten a body—like a spirit 
a’most—a great white-faced, blind 
devil.” 

“ Who is she ? how did she come 4 
She tried to killme. Oh! Mrs Tarn- 
ley, I’m so terrified !” 

And with these words Alice began 
to cry and tremble afresh. _ ; 

“Hey! try to kill ye,did she? 
I’m glad o° that—right glad o’t ; 
*twill rid us o’ trouble, ma’am. But 
la! think o’ that! And did she 
actually raise her hand to you y”" 


“Oh yes, Mrs. Tarnley—frightful. 
I’m saved by a miracle—I don’t know 
how—the mercy of God only.” 

She was clinging to Mrs. Tarnley 
with a fast and trembling grasp. 

“ Zooks! the lass is frightened. Ye 
ha’ seen sights to-night, young lady, 
yell remember. Young folk loves 
pleasure, and the world, and them- 
selves ower well to trouble their 
heads about death or judgment, if 
the Lord in His mercy didu’t shake 
"em up from their dreams and their 
sins. ‘Awake thou that sleepest,’ 
says the Word, callin’ loud in a 
drunken ear, at dead o’ night, wi’ 
the house all round a-fire, as the 
parson says. He's a good man, 
though I may a seen better, in old 
days in Carwell pulpit. So, ’tis all 
for good, and in place o’ crying 
ye should be praisin’ God for 
startlin’ ye out o’ your carnal sleep, 
and makin’ ye think o’ him, and see 
yourself as ye are, and not according to 
the flatteries o’ your husband and 
your own vanity. Ye'll pardon me, 
but truth is truth, and God’s truth 
first of all; and who'll tell it ye 
if them as is within hearin’ won’t 
open their lips, and I don’t see that 
Mr. Charles troubles his head much 
about the matter.” 

“He is so noble, and always my 
guardian angel. Oh, Mrs. Tarnley, 
to-night I must have perished if it 
had not been for him ; he is always 
my best friend, and so unselfish and 
noble.” 

“Well that’s good,” said Mildred 
Tarnley, coldly. “ But I’m thinkin’ 
something ought to be done wi’ that 
catamountain in there, and strike 
while the iron’s hot, and they'll never 
drive home that nail ye’ll find— more 
like to go off when all’s done wi’ her 
pocket full o’ money. Tis a sin, 
while so many an honest soul wants, 
and I'll take that just into my own 
old hands, I’m thinkin’, and sarve her 
out asshe would better women.” 

“Tsn’t she mad, Mrs. Tarnley ?” 
asked Alice. 

“And if she’s mad. to the mad- 
house wi’ her, an’ if she’s not, where's 
the yallows high enough for her, 
tle dangerous harridan? For, one 
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way or tother, the fiend’s in her, 
and the sooner judgment overtakes 
her, and she’s in her coffin, the sooner 
the devil’s laid, and the better for 
honest folk.” 

“Tf she is mad, it accounts for 
everything ; but I feel as if I never 
could enter that house again ; and 
oh ! Mrs. Tarnley, you mustn't leave 
me. Qh, heavens! what’s that?” 

It was no great matter—Mrs. Tarn- 
ley had got up, for the yard-door had 
opened and some one passed out and 
looked round. 

It was the girl, Lily Dogger, who 
stood there looking about her under 
the canopy of tall trees. 

“Hoot, ma‘am, ’tis only the child 
Lily Dogger —and well pleased I 
am, for I was thinkin’ this minute 
how I could get her to me quietly. 
Here, Lily—come here, ye goose-cap 
—d’ye see me ?” 

So closing the door behind her the 
girl approached with eyes very wide, 
and a wonderfully solemn counten- 
ance. She had been roused and scared 
by the sounds which had alarmed 
the house, huddled on her clothes, 
and seeing Mrs. Tarnley’s figure cross 
the window, had followed in a 
tremor. 

Mrs. Tarnley walked a few steps 
towards her, and beckoning with her 
lean finger, the girl drew near. 

“Ye'll have to go over Cressly 
Common, girl, to Wykeford. Ye 
know Wykeford ?” 

“ Yes, please ’m.” 

“Well ye must go through the 
village, and call up Mark Topham. 
Ye know Mark Topham’s house with 
the green door, by the bridge-end ?”’ 

“ Yes please, Mrs. Tarnley, ma’am.” 

“ And say he'll be wanted down 
here at the Grange—for murder 
mind—and go ye on to Mr. Rodney 
at t’other side o’ the river. Squire 
Rodney of Wrydell. Ye know that 
house, too ?” 

“Yes, ’m,” said the girl, with eyes 
momentarily distending, and face of 
blanker consternation. 

“ And ye'll tell Mr. Rodney there’s 
been bad work down here, and mur- 
der all but done, and say ye’ve told 
Mark Topham, the constable, and 
that it is hoped he’ll come over him- 
self to make out the writin’s and send 
away the prisoner as should go. We 
being chiefly women here, and having 
to keep Tom Clinton at home to 
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mind the prisoner—ye understand— 
and keep all safe, having little other 
protection. Now run in, lass, and 
clap your bonnet on, and away wi’ 
ye; and get ye there as fast as your 
legs will carry ye, and take your time 
comin’ back ; and ye may get a lift, 
for they not be walkin’,and you're like 
to get your bit o’ breakfast down at 
Wrydeil; but if ye shouldn’t, here’s 
tuppence, and buy yourself a good 
bit o’ bread in the town. Now, ye 
understand ?” 

“ Yes, ’m, please. 

“ And ye’ll not be makin’ mistakes, 
mind ?”’ 

** No, ma’am.” 

“Then do as I bid ye, and off ye 
go,” said Mrs. Tarnley, despatching 
her with a peremptory gesture. 

So with a quaking heart, not 
knowing what dangers might still be 
lurking there, Lily Dogger ran into 
the yard on her way to her bonnet, 
and peeped through the kitchen 
window, but saw nothing there in 
the pale gray light but “ still life.” 

With a timid finger she lifted the 
latch, and stole into the familiar 
passage as if she were exploring a 
haunted house. She had quaked in 
her bed as thin and far away the 
shrill sounds of terror had penetrated 
through walls and passages to her 
bed-room. She had murmured “ Lord 
bless us !” at intervals, and listened, 
chilled with a sense of danger—asso- 
ciated in her imagination with the 
stranger who had visited her room 
and frighted away her slumbers, And 
she had jumped out of bed, and 
thrown on her clothes in panic, 
blessed herself, and pinned and tied 
strings, and listened, and blessed 
herself again; and. seeing Mrs. Tarn- 
ley cross the window accompanied 
by some one else whom she did not 
then recognise, and fearing to remain 
thus deserted in the house more than 
the risk of being blown up by Mrs. 
r - : 
Tarnley, she had followed that grim 
protectress. 

Now, as on tiptoe, she recrossed 
the kitchen with her straw bonnet 
in her hand she heard on a-sudden 
cries of fury and words, as doors 
opened and shut, reached her that 
excited her horror and piqued her 
curiosity. 

She hastened, however, to leave 
the house, and again approached and 
passed by the lady and Mildred 
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Tarnley, having tied her bonnet under 
her chin, and obeying Mildred’s im- 
patient beckon, and— 

“ Run, lass, run. Stir your stumps, 
will ye ?” 

She started at a pace that promised 
soon to see her across Cressly Com- 


mon. 

Old Mildred saw this with comfort. 
She knew that broad-shouldered, 
brown-eyed lass for a shrewd and 
accurate messenger, and seeing how 
dangerous and complicated things 
were growing, she was glad that for- 
tune had opened so short and sharp 
a way of getting rid of the troubler 
of their peace. 

“ Come in, ma’am, ye’ll catch your 
death o’ cold here. All’s quiet by 
this time, and I'll make the kitchen 
safe against the world; and Mr. 
Charles is in the house, and Tom 
Clinton up, and all safe—and who 
cares a rush for that blind old cat ? 
Not Ifor one. She'll come no non- 
sense over Mildred Tarnley in her 
own kitchen, while there’s a poker to 
rap her ower the pate. Hoot! one 
old blind limmer; I'd tackle six o’ her 
sort old as I am, and tumble ’em 
one after t’other into the Prawl. 
Never ye trouble your head about 
that, ma’am, and I'll bolt the door on 
the passage, and the scullery door 
likewise, and lock em if ye like; and 
we'll get down old Dulcibella tosit wi’ 
ye, and ye’'ll be a deal less like to see 
that beast in the kitchen than here. 
There’s Miss Crane,” by which title 
she indicated old Dulcibella, “a 
lookin’ out o’ her window. Ho! Miss 
Crane—will ye please, Miss Crane, 
come down and stay a bit wi’ your 
mistress ?” 

“Thank God !—isshe down there?’ 
exclaimed she. 

“Come down, ma'am, please; she’s 
quite well and she'll be glad to see 


e. 
; Old Dulcibella’s head disappeared 
from the window promptly. 

“ Now, ma’am, she'll be down, and 
when she comes—for ye’d like to ha’ 
some one by ye—I'll go in and make 
the kitchen door fast.” 

“And won’t you search it well, 
Mrs. Tarnley, and the inner room, 
that we may be certain no one is hid 
there. Pray do—may I rely on you 
—won't you promise +” 

“ There’s nothin’ there, that I pro- 
mise ye.” 
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“ But, oh ! pray do,” urged Alice, 
“T will, ma’am, just to quiet ye. 
Ye need not fear, I’ll leave her 
no chance, and she'll soon be safe 
enough, she shall—safe enough when 
she gets on her doublet of stone, and 
don’t ye be frightenin’ yourself for 
nothin’, just keep yourself quiet, for 
there is nothing to fear, and if ye 
will keep yourself in a fever for 
nothin’ ye’ll be just making food for 
worms, mark my words.” 

As she spoke old Dulcibella ap- 
peared, and with a face of deep con- 
cern waddled as fast as she could 
toward her young mistress, raising 
her hands and eyes from time to time 
as she approached. 

As she drew nearer she made a 
solemn thanksgiving, and—— 

“Oh! my child, my child, thank 
God you're well. I was a’most ready 
to drop in a swound when I came 
into your room, just now, everything 
knocked topsy-turvy, and a door 
cut in the wall, and all in a litter, I 
couldn’t know where I was, and some 
one a bleedin’ all across the floor, and 
one of the big, green-handled knives 
on the floor—Lord a’ mercy on us— 
with the blade bent and blood about 
it. I never was so frightened. I 
thought my senses was a leavin’ me, 
and I couldn’t tell what I might see 
next, and I ready to drop down on 
the floor wi’ fright. My darlin 
child—my precious—Lord love it, an 
here it was, barefooted, and but half 
clad, and—come in ye must, dear, "tis 
enough to kill ye.” 

“T can scarcely remember any- 
thing, Dulcibella, only one thing— 
oh ! I’m so terrified.” 

“Come in, darling, you'll lose your 
life if you stay here as you are, and 
pe was it, dear, and who did you 
see ?” 

“A woman—that dreadful blind 
woman who came in at that new 
door ; I never saw her before.” 

“Well, dear! Oh, Miss Alice, 
darling, I couldn’t a’ believed, and 
thank God you're safe after all; 
that’s she I heard a screechin’ as 
strong as a dozen, and frightful 
words, as well as I could hear, to 
come from any woman’s lips. Lord 
help us.” 

“ Where is she now ?” 

“Somewhere in the front of the 
house, darlin’, screechin’ and laughin’ 
I thought, but heaven only knows.” 


~ (Suly" 
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“ She’s mad, Mrs. Tarnley says, and 
Mr. Fairfield said so too. Master 
Charles is come—my darling Ry. 
Oh! Dulcibella, how grateful I should 
be. What could I have done if he 
hadn’t ?” 

So Dulcibella persuaded her to 
come into the yard, and so, through 
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the scullery door, at which Mildred 
stood, having secured all other access 
to the kitchen. So in she came, 
awfully frightened to find herself 
again in the house, but was not her 
husband there, and help at hand, and 
the doors secured ¢ 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


UNREASONABLE BERTHA, 


Her husband was at hand—that is 
to say, under the same roof, and at 
that moment in the room in which 
the blind woman was now oem 
bleeding from her head and hand, 
and smiling as she talked, with the 
false light of a malignant irony. 

“So, husband and wife are met 

in! And what have you to say 
ier so long time ?” 

“T’ve nothing to say. Let my 
deeds speak. “I’ve given you year 
by year fully half my income.” 

She laughed scornfully, and ex- 
claimed merely— 

“ Magnificent man !” 

“ Miserable pittanc® it is, but the 
more miserable, the harder the 
sacrifice for me. I don’t say I have 
been able to do much ; but I have 
done more than my means warrant, 
and I don’t understand what you 
pro to yourself by laying your- 
self out to torment and embarrass 
me. What the devil do you follow 
me about for? Do you think I'm 
fool enough to be bullied ?” 

“A fine question from Charles 
Fairfield of Wyvern to his wife!” 
she observed with a pallid simper. 

“ Wife and husband are terms very 
easily pronounced,” said he. 

“And relations very easily made,” 
she rejoined. 

He was leaning with his shoulder 
against the high mantelpiece, and 
looking upon her with a countenance 
in which you might have seen dis- 
dain and fear mingling with some- 
thing of compunction. 

“ Relations very easily made, and 
still more easily affected,” he replied. 
“Come, Bertha, there is no use in 
quarrelling over points of law. Past 
is past, as Leonora says. If I have 
wronged you in anything I am sorry. 
I've tried to make amends; and 
though many a fellow would have 
been tired out long ago, I continue 
to give you proo’: that I’m not.” 


“That is a sort of benevolence,” 
she said, in her own language, 
“which may as well be voluntary, 
for, if it be not, the magistrates will 
compel it.” 

“The magistrates are neither fools 
nor tyrants. You'll make nothing of 
the magistrates. You have no rights, 
and you know it.” 

‘“* An odd country where a wife has 
no rights.” 

“ Come, Bertha, there is no use in 
picking a quarrel. While you take 
me quietly you have your share, and 
a good deal more. You used to be 
reasonable.” 

“A reasonable wife, I suppose, 
gives up her position, her character, 
her prospects, whenever it anwers 
her husband to sacrifice those trifles 
for his villanous pleasures. Your 
English wives must be meek souls 
indeed if they like it. I don’t hear 
they are such lambs though.” 

‘“‘T’m not going to argue law points, 
as I said before. Lawyers are the 
proper persons to do that. You 
used to be reasonable, Bertha— 
where's the good in pushing things 
to extremes ?” 

“ What a gentle creature you are,” 
she laughed, “and how persuasive ?” 

“I’m a quiet fellow enough, I 
believe, as men go, but I’m not per- 
suasive, andI knowit. I wish I were.” 

“Those whom you have persuaded 
once are not likely to be persuaded 
again. Your persuasions are not 
always lucky. Are they ?” 

“You want to quarrel about every- 
thing. You want to leave no possible 
point of agreement.” 

“Things are at a bad pass when 
husband and wife are so.” 

Charles looked at her angrily for a 
moment, and then down to the floor, 
and he whistled a few bars of a tune. 

“What do you whistle for?” she 
demanded. 

“Come, Bertha, don’t be foolish.” 
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* You were once a gentleman. It 
is a blackguard who whistles in reply 
to a lady’s words,” she said, on a 
sudden stretching out her hand 
tremulously, as if in search of some 
one to grasp. 

“Well, don’t mind. Stick to one 
thing atatime. For God’s sake say 
what you want, and have done with 
it.” 

“You must acknowledge me before 
the world for your wife,” she an- 
swered with resolute serenity, and 
raising her face, and shutting her 
mouth she sniffed defiantly through 
her distended nostrils. 

“Come, come, Bertha, what good 
on earth could come of that ?” 

“ Little to you, perhaps.” 

“ And none to you.” 

She laughed savagely. “That lie 
won't do.” 

“Bertha, Bertha, we may hate 
one another if you will. But is it 
not as well to try whether we can 
agree upon anything. Let us just 
for the present talk intelligibly.” 

“You tried to murder me, you 
arch-villain.” 

* Nonsense,” said he, turning pale, 
“how can you talk so—how can you? 
Could I help iuterposing? You may 
well be thankful that I did.” 

“You tried*to murder me,” she 
screamed. 

“You know that’s false. I took 
the knife from your hand, and by 
doing so I saved two lives. It was 
you—not I—who hurt your hand.” 

* You villain, you damned villain, 
I wish I could kill you dead.” 

* All the worse for you, Bertha.” 

* T wish you were dead and cold in 
your bed, and my hand on your face 
to be sure of it.” 

“‘ Now you're growing angry again. 
I thought we had done with storm 
and hysterics for a little, and could 
talk, and perhaps agree upon some- 
thing or at all events not waste our 
few minutes in violence.” 

“ Violence !—you wretch, who be- 
gan it?” 

“ What can you mean, Bertha?” 

“You've married that woman. O 
I know it all—I your lawful wife 
living. I'll have you transported, 
double-died villain.” 

“Where's the good of screaming 
all this at the top of your voice?” he 
said, at last growing angry. “ You 
wish you could kill me? I almost 
wish you could. I’ve been only too 
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good to you, and allowed you to 
trouble me too long.” 

“ Ha, ha !—you'd like to put me 
out of the way ?” 

“ You'll do that for yourself. Can’t 
you wait, can’t you listen, can’t you 
have common reason, just for one 
moment? What do you want, what 
do you wish, do you want every far- 
thing I possess on earth, and to leave 
me nothing ?” 

“Tm your wife and I'll have my 
rights.” 

‘“* Now listen to me, that’s a ques- 
tion I need not discuss, because you 
already know what I believe on the 
subject.” 

“You know what your brother 
Harry thinks.” 

‘“‘T know what it is his interest to 
think.” 

“You daren’t say that if he were 
here, you coward.” 

“ And I don’t care a farthing what 
he thinks.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” 

“But if it had been fifty times 
over, what it never was, a marriage, 
your own conduct, long ago, would 
have dissolved it.” 

“ And you allow you have married 
that woman ?” 

“T shan’t talk to you about it; how 
I shall act, or may act, or have acted 
is my own affair, and rely upon it I'll 
do nothing on the assumption that I 
ever was married to you.” 

Up stood the tall woman, with 
hands extended toward him, wide 
open, With a slightly groping motion 
as if opening a curtain ; not a word 
did she say, but her sightless eyes, 
which stared full at him, were quiver- 
ing with that nervous tremor which 
is so unpleasant to see. 

She drew breath two or three 
times at intervals, long and deep, al- 
most a sob, and then without speak- 
ing or moving more she sat down, 
looking awfully white and wicked. 

For a time the old soldier had lost 
the thread of her discourse. Charles 
heard a step not very far off. He 
thought his unreasonabie Bertha was 
about to have a fit, and opening the 
door he called lustily to Mildred. 

It was Mrs. Tarnley. 

“Will you get her some water, or 
whatever she ought to have, I think 
she is ill, and pray be quick.” 

With a dark prying look Mildred 
glanced from one to the other. 

“t's in a mad-house and not here 
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the like of her should be, wi’ them 
fits and frenzies,” she muttered as she 
applied herself to the resuscitation of 
the Dutchwoman. 

On her toilet was a little grou of 
bottles labelled “Sal-volatile,” “ 
foetida;” “ Valerian.” 

“T don’t know which is the right 
one, but this can’t be far wrong,” she 
remarked, selecting the sul-volatile, 
and dropping some into the water. 

“La! so it wasa sorto’ fit. See 
how stiff she was. Lor’ bless us, I 
do wish she was under a mad doctor. 
See how her feet’s stuck out, and her 
thumbs tight shut in her fists, and 
her teeth set,” and old Mildred ap- 
plied the sal-volatile phial to the 
one nostrils, and gradually got 

er into a drowsy, yawning state, in 
which she seemed to care and com- 
prehend little or nothing of where 
she was or what had befallen her.” 

“Tell her I stayed till I saw her 
better, if she asks, and that I’m com- 
ing back again. She says she is 
hurt.” 

“So much the better,” said Mil- 
dred, “that will keep her from prowl- 
ing about the house like a cat ora 
ghost, as she did, all night, and no 
good came of it.” 

“ And will you look to her wrist : 
she cut it last night, and it is very 
clumsily tied up, and I’ll come again, 
tell her.” 

So, with a bewildered brain and a 
direful load at his heart, he left the 
room. 

Where was Alice he thought. He 
went down stairs and up again by 
the back staircase to their room, and 


there found the wreck and disorder 
of the odious Scene he had witnessed, 
still undisturbed, and looking some- 
how more shocking in the sober light 
of aoe 

From this sickening record of the 
occurrences of last night he turned 
for a moment to the window, and 
looked out on the tranquil and sylvan 
solitudes, and then back again upon 
the disorder which had so nearly 
marked a scene of murder. 

“ How do I keep my reason ?” 
thought he ; “is there in England so 
miserable a man? Why should not I 
end it ?” 

Between the room where he stood 
and the angle of that bedroom 
in which at that moment was the 
wretch who agitated every hour of 
his existence with dismay, there 
intervened but eight-and-twenty feet, 
in that ao and irregular old 
house. If he had but one tithe of 
her wickedness he had but to take 
up that poker, strike through, and 
brain her as she sat there. 

Why was he not a little more ora 
little less wicked? If the latter, he 
might never have been in his present 
fix. %f the other, he might find a 
short way out of the thicket— hew 
his way out with a bloody axe” —and 
none but those whose secrecy he 
might rely on be the wiser ! 

vaunt, horrible shadows! Such 
beckoning pientoms from the abyss 
were not tempters, but simply terrors. 
No, he was far more likely to load a 
pistol, put the muzzle in his mouth, 
and blow his harassed brains out. 


A LIFE’S LESSONS. 


Let me record what life has taught me 
In the lapse of its five and forty years ; 
Evil and good those years have brought me, 
Sunshine of gladness, rain of tears. 
Its flowers are faded, its wine is spilled, 
Alike are vanished and unfulfille 
Its noblest hopes and its darkest fears. 


I have learnt that life is a hopeless tangle, 

That we waste our pains if we seek the clue ; 
That words will clash and opinions jangle, 

Till we reach the kingdom where all is true : 
That neither preacher nor priest nor friend 
Oan help a soul to its journey’s end, 

Or clear the maze it must struggle thro’. 
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A Life’s Lessons. 


I have learnt that our wisdom and skill and knowledge 
Are the efforts of children here below, 

On the lowest benches of Truth’s great college, 
To guess at what grown-up angels know: 

As the child of five to the child of four, 

Is the Sage to the Fool ; and our highest lore 

Is the lore of the babe that begins to grow. 


I have learnt that the best and wisest nature 
Is the childlike, simple, ungifted one, 
That is content to be God’s small creature, 
And asks no questions of star or sun : 

That runs the race that is set before it 
By the common day-light shining o’er it, 
And waits for more, till the race is run. 


I have learnt that the commonest gifts and graces 
Are the best and noblest, when all is said ; 
That peace and kinduess, on homely faces 
Are a glow from heaven directly shed ; 
That the Devil, disguised as Angel of Light, 
Has much to do with the soaring flight 
Of the restless heart and the seething head. 


I have learnt that Genius is partly fever, 

Raving delusion and morbid dream ; 
That the healthy natufe is wise, not clever, 

Knows the things that are, from the things that seem ; 
Loves and works and has little to say ; 
Will feel next year as it feels to-day ; 

And is slow of thought, as we idly deem. 


I have learnt that our wild and weak emotions 
Are not worth a place in tale or song ; 

That we need not trust our sublimest notions, 
For they are sure not to last us long ; 

That the best we can do is to hold our peace 

And love our neighbour, and wait release 
With a helpful hand and a silent tongue. 


I have learnt that a friend who is worth the having, 
Is a friend who will hurt you now and then ; 
Will turn to ice at your sickly craving 
For sympathy uttered by word or pen ; 
Will pull you with brave rough hands away 
From the idols you build to your gods of clay, 
And break them down, lest you kneel again. 


I have learnt that Pleasure is far more pleasant, 

When it grows from some common and costless thing, 
That is offered alike to prince and peasant, 

Than from such as our wealth or our toil may bring. 
That we ought to play with the playthings given 
For His children’s use, by our Lord in Heaven, 

Which never wear out, nor fail, nor sting. 


That the toys we make for our own diversion, 
Are dangerous things that will cost us dear ; 
We are proud of the taste that is all perversion, 
Till it turns to loathing, as life grows sere : 

And then God help us, if we are left 
Of all our illusions and joys bereft, 
In a flowerless autumn, cold and drear. 


LUV 
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But the happiest lesson my life has tent sin, 
The one that my heart has learnt the best, 

Thro’ all the pain that the years have brought me, 
Thro’ disappointment and sore unrest, 

Is to love and rejoice in, more and more, 

The treasures of nature’s boundless store, 
The innocent things which God hath blest. 


Ah, how I thank my God for making 
This joy in His works a part of me, 
So that my heart in its sorest aching 
Can be glad in the gladness of bird and bee : 
Can turn to look at a fern or flower, 
Soothed in its darkest and saddest hour, 
When a human touch would be agony. 


Oh, faithful Nature! as Life declineth 
She grows more dear to this soul of mine ; 
A purer light on her sweet face shineth, 
A Glory deathless, a stamp divine ; 
The trees of earth seem more fair than ever, 
As I think of the Tree by the Heavenly River, 
And spirit and sense in the joy combine. 


The passionate glow of the sweet spring season 
Comes warm to my heart as in days of old ; . 
Its beauty is dear for a purer reason, 
And dearer it grows as the years unfold : 
Mountain and meadow and herb and tree, 
Are the truest of all true friends to me, 
And the best of their story is not yet told. 


For if Thou, oh Framer of Souls, hast made me 
Glad thro’ Thy works, as indeed Thou hast ; 
If this gladness and hope has ne’er betrayed me 
But is stronger now than in bright days past : 
Hast thou not taught me to understand 
A of ths joy of the Promised Land ? 
d wilt Thou not lead me there at last ? MARIA. 





HOUSEHOLD TALES FROM THE EAST. 
THE FIRESIDE STORIES OF THE HINDOOS. 


Prrsons conversant with the Indo- but uneducated woman of the people 
Germanictheory of languagesand oral and were marked by the extravagance 
literature, would be ee apriort and want of causation observable in 
to find the veneutort pe e 


doos identical with those of the two 
great families of Europe ; nor would 
they be disappointed on making 
allowance for the influence of religion, 
government, climate, and the physi- 
cal features of the two regions. Our 
readers have at hand an illustration 
in the Old Deccan Days, Hindoo 
Fireside Stories, by Miss Frere, 
D. U. Macazing, April, 1868. 

The stories related by Miss Frere 
were communicated by en intelligent 


softheHin- Mongol and Hungarian tales. The 


three specimens for which we have 
here made room, seem to have been de- 
rived from a more enlightened class 
of the people, with whom cause and 
effect, and some degree of probability 
had some weight. The first two more 
resemble Italian or Arabian stories 
of ordinary life, wherein cynicism had 
something to do, and probability is 
not let out of sight. The third story 
is of the genuine fireside stamp, in 
which an amiable but inconsiderate 
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rson commits a serious fault, and 

as to undergo severe trials in order 
to undo the mischief. We do not 
recollect in our European repertory 
anything more attractive than some 
portions of it. Like the general class 
of primitive fictions it is animated by 
a soul of goodness and sympathy with 
the brute creation. 

We are unable to account for the 
names of two of the Hindoo deities 
being appropriated to the swindlers 
of the second story, unless on the 
supposition of the original inventor 
(it is not a primitive story) entertain- 
ing the same opinion of-the Indian 
divinities which Lucian did of the 
Olympian family. 


HARASVAMI, 

“On the banks of the Ganges lies 
the city Patiliputraka, whose gardens 
are rich in flowers ; and in that city 
once lived a devout dervish, who had 
visited many foreign shrines. His 
name was Harasvami. He lived by 
alms, and dwelt in a little hut by the 
side of the river, and had obtained 
great influence over the people by his 
piety and sincerity. One day a cer- 
tain person, who saw him at a dis- 
tance, going on his quest, said out of 
envy to those about him, ‘Think you 
what a precious saint we have among 
us ; he eats up all the young children.’ 
Another envious person standing by, 
said, ‘ It’s all very true ; I have heard 
it from others.’ A third man confirmed 
what the others said, and the report 
went on from one ear to another, 
still enlarging itself, till not an in- 
habitant would let his child stir out- 
side the house, saying, ‘ Harasvami 
wants you out to eat you.’ 

“The Brahmins who feared for the 
extinction of the whole human race 
if this was allowed to go on, as- 
sembled, and came to the resolution 
that Harasvami should be banished. 
But as there was a probability that 
he would get into a passion, and per- 
haps eat themselves, if they said this 
to him in person, they thought it 
better to let him know their will by 
messengers. These did not come very 


near the holy man for fear of being . 


eaten. So they stood at a distance, 
and told him what the Brahmins had 
determined on. ‘But why am I to be 
banished ? said he. ‘ Because you 
steal young children and eat them.’ 
At the word Harasvami started off 
to learn the foundation of the report 
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from the Brahmins themselves, but 
the messengers made the best of their 
way in another direction. As soon 
as the Brahmins caught sight of him 
they shut their doors and went up to 
their balconies to hear what he was 
going to say. He, standing below, 
called on them by name, one by one, 
and asked, ‘ What folly has seized on 
you, O Brahmins, that you did not 
make more careful inquiries one of 
another? How many and what chil- 
dren a I eaten, and when did I 

gin 

“The frightened men began to 
make inquiries one of another, and lo! 
every man’s children were found safe 
at home ; and when the people who 
had assembled were questioned, no 
one could name any missing child. 
Then all spoke, Brahmins and others, 
‘Woe to us for fools, to have ac- 
cused an honourable man! All our 
children are safe; whose then are 
eaten? Harasvami then said he 
would quit their city ; for how could 
any sensible man like to live among 
people who judged without making 
inquiry, and condemned an innocent 
man on the mere report of an envious 
one? But Brahmins and townsfolk 
fell at his feet, and begged him to 
stay among them; and at last they 
prevailed.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF SIVA AND MADHAVA. 


“There was a rich and noble city 
called Ratnapura, and in it there 
lived two rogues named Siva and 
Madhava, who, by the aid of other 
rogues like themselves, had robbed 
nearly every rich person in the city, 
At last they held a council, and this 
was what they resolved on :—‘ This 
city is completely sacked by us ; let 
us go to Ujjayini, and live there. 
The king’s high priest, Sankarasvami, 
passes for arich man ; and when we 
soo plundered him, we will live like 
thesonsof kings. He is very covetous, 
and does not give the Brahmins half 
of their share of the offerings. He 
measures his coin by bushels, and so 
one of us will marry his daughter.’ 

“They immediately entered on 
their project, and after settling on 
what each was to do, they set out and 
soon were in Ujjayini. Siva, attired as 
a Rajah, remained with his followers 
in a village outside the city. But 
Madhava went into the city in the 
appearance of a dervish, and having 
made ehoice of a cell on abigh point 
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of the bank of the river Sipra, he 
laid out before it a deer-skin, a pot 
to collect alms, some darva grass, 
and clay. The next morning he 
daubed his body all over with theclay, 
went into the river, and remained 
a long time with his head under the 
water. When he came out from his 
bath he turned his face to the sun, 
and stood so for a considerable time. 
He then kneeled before the image of 
his God (Siva) and murmured prayers, 
holding a bunch of kusa grass in 
his hand. After this he plucked 
sacred flowers and offered them; and 
his oblations being over, he began 
again to pray, and remained long 
sunk in thought. 

“The next day he went on his 
quest, covered with the skin of a 
black antelope, leaning on a staff, 
and preserving a profound silence. 
Thealms which he received he divided 
into three parts. The first he laid out 
for the crows, the second he gave 
to the first poor visitors, the third 
he used himself. He then betook 
himself to his rosary in the deepest 
silence. At night, however, he was 
heard discussing with himself pro- 
found points of philosophy—all this 
to blind the people. He performed 
daily such hard duties as these, and 
began to win the estimation of all, 
and everywhere you would hear 
people crying out, ‘Ah, that is a 
saint indeed ! 

* When Madhava learned through 
his people the reputation of his com- 
rade, he proceeded into the city, per- 
formed his devotions in the temple, 
and then went and bathed in the 
Sipra. When he came out he ap- 
proached the holy man where he 
was sitting in deep silence before his 
god. He and his followers fell down 
at his feet, and reverenced him, and 
then he addressed the by-standers : 
‘Oh, this is the holiest dervish that 
can be found far or near. I have 
frequently met him on pilgrimages to 
holy places and holy pools.’ Siva still 
remained sunk in contemplation, and 
never even turned his head. 

“ When night came, the two com- 
rades met,.and took refreshment to- 
gether, and settled upon what was 
next to be done. In the fourth watch 
Siva returned to his cell ; and Mad- 
hava calling one of his followers gave 
him two suits of rich clothes, and 
bade him carry them to Sankaras- 
vai, the high priest of the king, and 
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thus say to him: ‘A rajput, Mad- 
hava by name, driven out of his king- 
dom by his relatives, has come hither 
from the South, bringing with him 
immense treasures left him by his 
father, and accompanied by other 
rajputs as noble as himself. His 
dearest wish is to enter the service 
of your king, whose renown fills 
India, and he entreats your good offices, 
O Sea of Renown. 

“The fellow did as he was directed, 
and the priest, delighted with the 
present, and covetous of still greater 
ones, readily promised what was 
asked. Madhava, accompanied b 
his followers, who were all clothe 
like rajpoots, and preceded by foot- 
runners, paid a visit next day tothe 
priest, and had a short and pleasant 
interview with him. Next day he 
sent two other suits of rich clothes to 
the priest, and soon after visited him 
in person, and thus spoke :-— 

“* We wish to enter the service of 
the king, but merely as honorary 
officers. Weneed no pay ; we have 
more than sufficient for our needs.’ 
The priest cocked hisears at this,in the 
expectation of getting more presents, 
He went to the king, and mentioned 
the application of the rajpoot. This 
was readily granted, and next day 
Madhava was presented to the king, 
who was pleased with the appearance 
of himself and his followers, and 
pointed out to him his particular 


uty. 

“Now Madhava was every day 
with the king, and every night he 
and Siva met to perfect their plans. 
After a little time the priest, whose 
good-will had been won over by the 
presents, asked Madhava to come and 
live in his house, and bring his com- 
rade rajpoots with him, and the offer 
was thankfully accepted. Madhava 
had in a box a number of false stones 
nicely cut, and this box he brought 
to the priest one day, half opened it 
in his presence, and asked him to let 
him have a secure room to keep it in. 
The priest feasted his eyes on the 
treasure, and his confidence in his 
guest was entirely confirmed. All 
this being comfortably settled, Mad- 
hava fell sick, and managed to make 
himself appear on the point of death. 
After a few days he thus addressed 
the priest, who was sitting at his 
bedside :—‘I beg you will send to 
me some trustworthy Brahmin to 
whom I may safely intrust my pro- 
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perty, 80 as to have it distributed to 
the test advantage for my soul’s 
welfare.’ The priest said he would 
do so, and brought one Brahmin after 
another into his presence, but he did 
not seem to — of any one. 
At last one of his followers said to 
the priest, ‘My lord considers none 
of these men worthy of his great trust. 
I would humbly suggest that you send 
for the holy man called Siva, who 
lives in a hut on the bank of the 
river.’ ‘Yes,’ said Madhava, seem- 
ingly very much oppressed, ‘be so 
as to send for that holy man. 
think him superior to these Brah- 


mins. 

“Up stood the priest, and away he 
went to the dwelling of Siva to make 
the request. He found him sunk in 
thought, so he respectfully bowed, 
and sat down before him. The der- 
vish ony! opened his eyes and 
looked at his visitor, who thus ex- 

lained his business. ‘There is here 
iving a very rich rajpoot, who has 
lately come from the south. He is 
on the point of death, and hearing of 
your great sanctity, desires to bequeath 
‘ou a casket of precious stones of the 
ighest value.’ The dervish broke 
silence at last, and said, ‘What need 
have I of riches, I whose thoughts 
are all on the study of the Godhead, 
and who content myself with alms ? 

“To this the priest made reply. 
‘But every exemplary Brahmin has 
a wife, and brings up children, and 
entertains guests, and provides for the 
worship of the gods; and these 
things cannot be done without riches.’ 
‘That is nothing to me,’ said Siva, 
‘ for I, a poor dervish, could not ob- 
tain a wife in the city whom I would 
think at all desirable.’ The priest, 
hearing this, was a for it gave 
him hope to keep Madhava’s riches in 
his own family. ‘Hear,’ said he,‘ what 
I beg to propose. I have a beautiful 
daughter yet unmarried. I give her 
to you as wife, and shall take charge 
of the legacy for you. Accept, there- 
fore, the happiness of the wedded 
state.” These were welcome words 
to the ears of Siva. ‘ Well,’ said he, 
*if you agree to take charge of the 
casket I will follow your advice, for 
I am entirely ignorant of the value or 
qualities of jewels, and of the manage- 
ment of money. Do, therefore, as 
thou willest.’ 

“So the priest brought the dervish 
home, and after showing him his 
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chamber, he told Madhava what he 
haddone. He thanked him cordially, 
and the marriage was performed, and, 
three days after, the bridegroom was 
renege to the rajpoot to receive his 
egacy. ‘I greet thee in all lowli- 
ness, most holy man,’ said he, ‘for 
thou hast performed unheard-of 
penances. He then requested the 
casket to be brought from its place, 
and presented it to Siva to make a 
good use of the contents. Siva 
thankfully received it, and presented 
it to the priest, saying, ‘I understand 
such things not. Pray use it you in 
a befitting manner.’ ‘As I offered,’ 
said the priest, ‘so will I do,’ and he 
conveyed the casket to his own apart- 
ment ; and after Siva had given his 
blessing to the sick man, he also with- 
drew to his own separate dwelling. 

“ Day by day Madhava shied to 
recover his health, and once when the 
priest visited him, he thanked him 
earnestly for bringing him the holy 
man, whose blessing, he was sure, had 
brought about the happy change. 
He professed the highest friendship 
and esteem for Siva, acknowledging 
him as his saviour. 

“ One day Siva said to the priest— 
‘You have been at considerable ex- 

nse by me, and it is not right that 
it should be so. Give me a reason- 
able price for the box of precious 
stones, which, as you say, is of great 
value.’ 

“This pleased the priest, who im- 
mediately handed him over all his 
ready money, and they exchanged 
written agreements with each other. 

“ The families then separated, and 
Siva went to live with his comrade, 
and they entertained themselves 
bravely at the priest’s expense. 

“* After a while the priest had need 
of money one day, and took one of 
the nicely wrought jewels into the 
shop of a jeweller. He examined it 
carefully, and cried out, ‘He was a 
skilful fellow who put this together. 
It is nothing but painted glass and 
crystal get in brass, neither precious 
stones nor gold.’ The poor priest 
went home out of breath, and returned 


- with the casket, but all were of the 


same worthless kind, and the unfor- 
tunate owner seemed as if he was 
struck with lightning. 

“As soon as he recovered himself 
a little he went to Siva’s house, and 
said :—‘Take your casket, and give 
me my money back again.’ ‘It would 
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be hard for me to do that, for we have 
spent it all.’ They argued for some 
time, and afterwards the priest 
brought Siva before the King and 
Madhava also. He made his com- 
at in this manner: ‘ Here, oh 

ing, is a casket of sham jewels, 
made of coloured glass and crystal 
and brass, for which I gave all my 
money to this man, and he has spent 
it all.’ Siva answered—‘ From my 
childhood I have lived the poor life of 
a dervish. The priest himself  re- 
quested me to receive these jewels as 
a legacy. I said to him, ‘If 1 do, you 
must guaranty me from all conse- 
quences, for I am entirely ignorant 
of precious stones, and without judg- 
ment as totheir worth.’ Heanswered, 
* TI will be your surety.” When I came 
into possession of them I handed 
them over to him. Afterwards he 
purchased them from me for a certain 
sum, as these writings given under 
our hands testify. Now the king 
knows the whole matter.’ 

“When Siva ended his statement 
Madhava went on—‘ Speak not so, 
thou man worthy of all honour, but 
what guilt is mine? My father’s 
treasures I left in the hands of a 
certain friend for a long time. At 
last I got them back, and bequeathed 
them to this holy man. If they were 
not real gold and precious stones, how 
could I have reaped such advantages 
asI really have? A proof that I gave 
them in full belief of their high value 
is afforded by my miraculous recovery 
from a deadly illness.’ 

“ The king and his ministerssmiled, 
and expressed their satisfaction, and 
this judgment was pronounced :— 
‘Siva and Madhava are pronounced 
guiltless of any crime.’ The poor 
priest returned home, ashamed and 
robbed of all his property, and the 
two rogues long enjoyed the friend- 
ship and respect of the King of 
Ujjayini.” 


Perhaps out of an involuntary feel- 
ing of respect for the god, the story 
teller changed thesonorous J/ahadeva 
to the debased form Madhava. 


THE WOODMAN'S DAUGHTER. 

“In a certain kingdom of the 
East lived a man so poor that he 
could not even buy tools to follow 
bis business, which was that of a 
woodcutter. So he was obliged, in 
company with his wife and daughter, 
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to pick up dry boughs and sticks. 
Sometimes they got enough by this 
business to provide food ; sometimes 
they went to bed hungry. This was 
bad enough for the elder folk, but 
still worse for the girl. She was 
matriageable, but it was out of the 
question to think of providing a 
wedding feast. 

“Tulisa, who had an “ee 
of seeing her handsome face in a 
pool, often beguiled her poverty by 
dreaming of future good fortune. 
Stretched on a hard board, she 
would dream of lying on asilver divan 
covered with silk, brocade canopies, 
and curtains overhead and around. 
In the middle of her luxurious 
dreams she was often roused and 
obliged to go off to gather wood. 
In her searches she came one day to 
some old ruins overgrown with grass. 
A spring was bubbling up, and here, 
to her great joy, she found a quan- 
tity of dry wood, more than she 
could carry. While engaged making 
up her load, she was frightened by a 
voice which seemed to come from 
the spring. It called her by name. 
in a mild tone, asking her, ‘ Wil 
you be my wife?’ She took up her 
faggot, and hastened home, resolving 
not to come near that haunted spot 
again. But the good price she got 
for her faggot pleased her, and when 
her last cowrie was gone, and nota 
stick-was to be found elsewhere, she 
went back to the ruins. 

“The dry wood was there this 
time in still greater plenty, and she 
made up her bundle in great haste, 
her heart beating the while, and 
hoped to be back in the path with- 
out being disturbed; but just as 
she was getting ready to start, the 
voice came to her again, ‘ Will you 

my wife?’ She fled as fast as 
her load would allow, and safely 
reached home. 

“Want soon beset them more_ 
tightly than ever. The elder folk 
could not find any fuel in their 
searchings, and they begged their 
daughter to go once again to the 
ruins, and if she heard the voice the 
third time to bid its owner speak to 
her father. She went again rather 
unwillingly, but heard nothing till 
her bundle was tied. Then thesame 

uestion was asked once more, and 
she answered in a tremble, ‘I can- 
not answer a question which ought 
to be asked of my father.’ ‘Then 
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let your father come here,’ said the 
voice, ‘and we shall settle the 
matter.’ She was glad enough to be 
let off so easy, and returned home 
quickly. 

“When she told what had hap- 
ened, the father made no more ado 
ut set off for the ruins, and he was 

not there long till the voice said, 
* Will you give me your daughter for 
wife? If you do, you shall have 
the best of clothing and food, and 
you shall have wives and riches in 
abundance.’ Nur-Singh, that was 
the man’s name, agreed at once, and 
the wedding day was appointed. 
Tulisa and her mother were disap- 
pointed at seeing her father return 
empty-handed. How were they to 
procure necessary dresses, and fit out 
their hut? However, the evening 
before the day they got a great sur- 
prise. A hundred baskets were seen 
coming through the air, all white, as 
bridal things should be, but no 
bearers could be seen. Some of the 
baskets were full of fruit and pastry, 
others of shawls and the finest Indian 
dresses, and coloured lamps were 
hung round on the trees. 

“The mother and daughter now 
began to expect good fortune after 
such an introduction, and on the ap- 
pointed morning the three were 
punctually at the spring among the 
ruins. They were rather surprised, 
however, to see no sign of the bride- 
groom. There was no tent pitched, 
nor a trace of any preparation for 
a festival. At last the woodman 
cried out, ‘How can I give my 
daughter in marriage when there is 
no one present to take her? ‘We 
are all ready,’ answered a voice, 
‘bridegroom and friends. Only put 
this ring on your daughter’s finger, 
and she is mine.” Immediately a 
ring appeared in the air before the 
woodman’s eyes, and having done 
what was requested, there appeared 
before them a beautiful tent, wherein 
a richly-decked table was laid out. 
Without fear or delay he led in his 
wife and daughter, and they enjoyed 
a hearty meal. 

“When it was over a beautiful 
palanquin appeared at the opening, 
and the poor bride feeling that it was 
useless to resist such a powerful 
being as her husband, stepped in, 
and before the curtains were closed 
took a long look at her father and 
her mother. It then moved on, and 
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the old people followed it along a 
valley which opened on a level plain. 
In the middle of this stood a palace, 
surrounded by a high wall, and 
through the great door of this 
castle the palanquin vanished. 

**When they saw that the bride- 
groom had kept his word, they 
returned back to their own home, 
and in their way they found bundles 
of brushwood nicely made up. From 
that day they began to thrive. They 
hired servants, they built a nice 
house for themselves, and lived in 
comfort. Their neighbours who, 
while they were poor, had never 
asked them how they could endure 
their misery, now began to be very 
inquisitive about how they had got 
out of it. Nur-Sing and his wife did 
not think it necessary to explain, 
and so some of the ill-disposed people 
went to the king, and requested that 
he would make the upstarts reveal 
how they got their riches. 

“The king lent his ears to their 
malicious request, and ordered the 
woodcutter to come to court. He 
examined him, and the poor man 
revealed all without an attempt at 
concealment. This did not satisfy 
the king. He flew into a rage, said 
the man was telling him lies, and 
threatened him with death. Nur- 
Sing and his wife now began to fear 
that they had done wrong in marry- 
ing their daughter to a person of 
whom they knew nothing, and who 
had left them in a worse state than 
that out of which he had rescued 
them. Formerly they had hope in 
their misery ; now there was nothing 
before them but certain death. They 
spent their time in sorrowful think- 
ing, except now and then, when a 
faint hope would come over them 
that the unknown would rescue them 
some way or another. 

“The evening before the day of 
execution the king heard a voice 
saying to him in a threatening tone: 
‘Hurt not a hair of the woodman’s 
head ; he has told you the truth ; I 
am his daughter’s husband, and will 
take deep revenge on anyone who 
injures him or his wife!’ The king 
answered : ‘I will let him live one 
day longer to see if you have the 
cae you boast. The following day 

e must die ; I will not be turned a- 


side from performing my duty by idle 
threats.’ 
“The next day, when the king a- 
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rose he found not a soul alive in the 
city but himself and the wood-cutter, 
every one else lay dead in their 
houses bitten by serpents. He saw 
that he had to do with a powerful 
spirit ; so he went to the prison, re- 
leased the wood-cutter, and besought 
him to use his influence over his son- 
in-law to have this scourge removed 
from hiscity. ‘I cannot tell whether 
I can persuade him to bring these 
dead to life again, but I will do all in 
my power to stop further punishment.’ 
At that moment a voice was heard : 
*O ye serpents, you who have inflicted 
the wounds, best know the cure. 
Bring back all these people from the 
shadow of death.’ It was immediate- 
ly done, and the king was soon sur- 
rounded by his family and his court- 
iers. He was filled with joy, em- 
braced Nur-Sing, and sent him- 
self and his wife to their own home 
loaded with presents. Their neigh- 
bours were careful not to ask them 
any more questions, or make com- 
plaints to the king. They had heard 
of the serpents, and were in awe of 
the woodman’s unseen protector. 

“ Meanwhile Tulisa lived happily 


with her husband, whom she only 
saw at nights: he was never to be 
seenintheday. The only commands 
he gave her were that she should not 
leave the castle, nor let any stranger 


in. The rooms of the palace were the 
finest that could be seen. There 
were baths of marble, agate, and jas- 

r; and the trees in the garden were 
Gace with fruit, and the beds filled 
with flowers. She had a number of 
women to wait on her, some of whom 
told her the finest stories when she 
was resting herself. 

“One day as she was walking in 
the garden she saw a nice little ani- 
mal running for life from a large 
creature that was following it. As 
she stooped, the little thing looked 

itifully up into her face, and she 
ifted a cane and beat the pursuer 
back, and the little creature made its 
escape. She was rejoiced, and bade 
her attendants drive the marauder 
over the wall of the garden, so that 
he might not disturb the poor animal 
again. : 

“ She spent a good part of the day 
in the garden feeding and fondling 
her birds. Still the time seemed now 
and then very long. None but the 
inhabitants of the palace ever set 
foot inside, and she herself was never 
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allowed beyond the walls to purchase 
anything ; so she was ignorant of 
what was passing in the outer world. 
Her rich clothes and jewels gave her 
little delight: there was no one to 
admire them. A sprig of jasmin 
plucked -in the freedom of the forest 
seemed of greater value than her finest 
ornaments. She thought how happy 
was her former life, when she could 
go where she pleased, and talk with 
whom she pleased, forgetting what 
she used to suffer from want of food 
and other necessaries. 

“One day a woman appeared out- 
side selling beautiful cowries, and 
prayed the porter to let herin. He 
refused, of course, and then she stood 
at the bottom of the great tower and 
began to speak to Tulisa, who was 
looking from a window in the top. 
She threw a charm over her, and as it 
was so inconvenient to hold a conver- 
sation at such a distance, she begged 
the lady to throw down a line of 
sheets or handkerchiefs, or anything, 
and she would climb up by it. The 
poor lady being bewitched did so, 
and the woman went up by the weak 
line as lightly as a cat. This might 
have warned Tulisa of her danger, 
but she feared nothing, and the cow- 
rie-seller seating herself on the corner 
of the carpet, went on with magic dis- 
course, and gave her hearermuch news 
of what was passing in the world. 

* At last said she, ‘You have a 
wonderfully kind husband. Does he 
ever eat or drink out of the same 
vessels with you?’ ‘No,’ said she, 
‘he never has done me that honour.’ 
‘Do you imagine then that he treats 

ou as a man should treat his wife ? 

think it is acertain sign that he 
feels little regard for you. After 
pouring this poison into the ear of 
the inconsiderate Tulisa, she stood up 
and took leave, letting herself down 
as easily as she got up. Tulisa felt 
very much annoyed and unhappy, and 
longed for the night to have an ex- 
planation with her husband. 

“So when she was at supper, and 
her husband was at a distance taking 
nothing as usual, she went over to 
him, and pressed him so much that 
he sat by her, and seemed to enjoy 
his food. He suspected that some 
one had been laying a snare for him, 
and before he left the palace he gave 
stricter orders than before that no 
one should be admitted inside on any 
pretext whatsoever. 
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“Some time now went by, and she 
had almost forgotten the matter, 
when one day from the tower win- 
dow she spied an old woman outside 
who was offering antimony for sale. 
She foolishly entered into conversa- 
tion with her, and just as before, was 
persuaded to let down a line. She 
climbed up by it as readily as the cow- 
rie-seller, and bewitched Tulisa in the 
same way with her talk. She asked 
her the same question, and when she 
was told that her husband did not 
refuse to take his supper with her, 
she asked her did he ever chew the 
same betel leaf with her. ‘Never,’ 
said she, and she remained uneasy 
until evening came. 

“When they were at supper she 
asked her husband why he had never 
given her a piece of betel-leaf to 
chew after it had been in his mouth. 
*Be content,’ said he, ‘that I chew 
one which has been in your mouth, 
and do not ask for what may separate 
us for ever.’ She felt that there was 
no use in pressing him farther, and she 
might have been content, and ceased 
to give her husband further annoy- 
ance only for a third visit from an- 
otherold woman. This time she was 
asked whether her husband had ever 
told her his name; and as soon as he 
came to her in the evening she asked 
him the question. He endeavoured 
to put her off her purpose but in vain, 
ani at last his patience was exhausted. 
* If you persevere,’ said he, ‘in seek- 
ing this information, I shall be oblig- 
ed by a higher power to give it, but I 
‘warn -_ that the consequences to 
yourself will be very grievous. You 
will not only sink to the abject po- 
verty of your early life, but have to 
endure the sharp upbraidings of your 
own conscience. 

“This warning did not prevent her 
from persevering in her desire to 
know his name, and at last he was 
obliged to comply. ‘I cannot reveal 
it to you here,’ said he ; ‘it must be 
elsewhere.’ So he took her outside 
to the bank of a river, and there gave 
her one more chance. ‘ It is not yet 
too late,’ said he : ‘ will you be con- 
tent to remain in ignorance?’ ‘I 
will not,’ said she. 
into the water till it was up to his 
hips, and advised her once more to be 
satisfied. She persisted, and then 
there remained visible of him nothing 
but his head. Once more he repeated 
his request, but she said life would 
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be unendurable without the know- 
ledge of hisname. So as he saw that 
her good genius had quitted her, he 
solemnly uttered—‘ My name is Bas- 
naK Dav!’ At the same moment 
the head of a large serpent appeared 
above the waters, and after a bitter 
look which it cast upon the hapless 
woman, it sunk underneath, and she 
saw her husband no more. 

“ Poor Tulisa now stood on the 
bank in the ragged clothes she once 
wore, and when she looked towards 
the palace, there was nothing to be 
seen but the level plain. She wan- 
dered on in grief and misery, but 
every step brought her nearer her 
former home, and at last it was be- 
fore her as wretched as ever. There 
were also her parents without food 
and unfit for labour, owing to their 
late easy condition. So the support 
of the whole family fell on herself 
alone, and she had to endure the bit- 
ter reproaches of her parents for re- 
ducing them to that state by her 
folly. That was notall. She found 
her love for her Jost husband, and 
ane for his loss, and remorse for her 

eadstrong folly, so strong that her 
life was miserable beyond description. 
She paid a visit to where the ruins 
and the spring once stood, but there 
was not a trace of them to be seen. 
Early and late she worked, and all 
the time she was in the hut, she had 
to endure the complaints ot the old 
people. She would have flung her- 
self into a pond only for the thought 
of what her father and mother would 
suffer when she was dead. 

“ One morning as she was going to 
her labour, a squirrel ran o mney 
across the path before her. Hundreds 
of these animals were daily playing 
round her hut, and she would not 
have noticed this one but for a 
sparkling appearance in his fur, re- 
minding her of what she had noticed 
in the little animal which she had 
rescued in the palace-garden. He 
eg here and there before her as 
if he wished to attract her attention ; 
so she followed him till they came to 
a heap of dry brushwood. She made 
» a bundle,and returned home well 
pleased with her morning’s adventure, 

“ Next morning she met her squir- 
rel again, and he conducted her to 
another heap, and when she made up 
her bundle she sat down, and sleep 
came on her. After a while she was 
wakened up by a whispering, end 
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looking round she spied some squir- 
rels in earnest consultation. ‘Ah!’ 


said one, ‘ how is it that our enem 
has become so powerful? [I left all 
our — in freedom, and on my 
return I find them all in slavery.’ 
Another -answered: ‘It is because 
Sarkasukis unexpectedly held a coun- 
cil of his confederates. You must 
hbnow that the mother of Basnak 
Dau revealed to the king of the 
serpents that her son had taken to 
wife a daughter of earth. Now she 
knew that if this simple person could 
be induced by her messengers to find 
out her husband’s name, she (the 
mother) would recover all the power 
she had lost at her son's succession. 
Sarkasukis had brought her the 
news of her son’s marriage, and then 
as an old cowrie-seller got admission 
to the earth-born wife, and induced 
her to work out her foolish wish. 
Now Basnak Dau is powerless, and 
our rsecutor (Sarkasukis) is at 
full liberty to work evil to us to his 
heart’s content.’ A third squirrel 
(Tulisa’s guide) now spoke : ‘I have 
great pity for poor Tulisa. She once 
rescued me when I was on the point 
of perishing under the claws of Sar- 
kasukis. e has showed black in- 
titude to her, for she might have 
illed him on the spot, instead of 
merely driving him out of the gar- 
den. For that gentle act and her 
goodness to me I will do all in my 
power for her. Are there any means 
to restore her to her husband and her 
former state ?’ 

“*Tt might be accomplished,’ said 
the first speaker, ‘but not without 
the greatest difficulty. She is in the 
most profound ignorance of all that 
has happened, and without any know- 
ledge of the means to bring the mat- 
ter toa happy issue eyen if she had 
the courage to undertake it. She has 
to wander a great distance till she 
comes to the deep and wide river you 
know of, and how she is to cross it I 
can’t guess. There is no boat, and 
the water is full of serpents all read 
todevour her. If she can get safe 
over, she must seek the nest of the 
huma, take the e8e, and keep it in 
her bosom till a bird comes forth. 
The next thing to be done is to dis- 

ise herself and seek service in the 

itchen of the queen-mother. Then 
begins a new danger. The queen is 


very suspicious, and will set her at very 
diffteult tasks, and if she does not 
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execute them (thereby betraying her 
earthly descent) she will be thrown 
to the serpents to be devoured. 

“* Perhaps the huma’s egg may be- 
friend her. If the bird springs from 
it while in her bosom, it will im- 
_ mighty power to her, and when 

rought into the presence of the 
queen, will pick out the eyes of the 

reen snake that serves her for a neck- 
ace. This act will restore Basnak 
Dau to his power, and render Tulisa 
worthy to be his queen.’ 

“Though Tulisa was weak enough 
she was ready to undertake these 
dangerous adventures only for the 
misery her parents would be left in 
during her absence. However,asshe 
rose she found by her side several 
pieces of gold, which the grateful 
squirrels had left there. She gave 
these to her mother, and then, after 
making some few preparations, she 
set out on her journey. She wandered 
along time without meeting with any 
adventures, tillat lastshe was stopped 
by the deep and wide river spoken of 
by the squirrel. There were hun- 
dreds of serpentsswimming about with 
their wicked heads just ping out 
of the water as if to warn her of what 
would happen if she ventured among 
them. Hundreds of squirrels were 
soon around her, and all began scrap- 
ing at a heap of clay till they 
uncovered a number of light earthen 
ae fastened to each other by the 

andles and forming a square. She 
laid over them bamboos, and inter- 
laced all with twigs, and spread long 
grass over the flooring. The squirrels 
sprung on the raft as soon as it 
touched the water, without dreadin 
the open mouths of the serpents, an 
so they safely reached the other side. 
There they sprung out, and seemed 
bent on accompanying Tulisa, which 
gave her much pleasure, as she hoped 
they would help her in searching for 
the huma’s nest. 

“As they were going along they 
were joined by some bees, which gave 
Tulisa courage, for bees are lucky to 
meet, and soon after they heard de- 
lightful music. The squirrels began 
to run and jump toward the spot 
where it was heard, and they soon 
entered a valley with a beautiful tree 
growing in it, and reflecting 

ight as if it was an emerald. in its 

branches were the humas buildix 

their nest, singing all the while, oa 

Tulisa was by the golden 
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light which was reflected from their 
feathers. 

“In a few days the hen laid her 
first egg, and the birds appeared so 
happy that Tulisa did not wish to 
disturb them ; but on the fifth day, 
when the nest was full, she took 
one, laid it in her bosom, and covered 
it with her veil. She then went on, 
accompanied by the squirrels, which 
sprung along from: bough to bough, 
and guided her to the queen mother’s 


lace. 

“At last they reached this build- 
ing, and here she collected all her 
courage, and knocked at the gate. 
All the squirrels stayed outside in 
the wood but the one she had saved 
in the garden. This one nestled in 
her pocket. She said she wished to 
‘enter into the queen’s service, and 
she was shown to her room. There 
sat the wicked woman on soft 
cushions, with her green snake about 
her throat. She had still great 
beauty, even the beauty of youth, 
but there was something fearful in 
her appearance. Her eyes had the 
piercing cruel expression of serpent’s 
eyes, and her long hair curled in 
resemblance to little snakes. Ah, 
how unlike the appearance of Bas- 
nak Dau! Tulisa knew that the 
good or bad nature of spirits shows 
itself in their outward appearance. 

“After examining Tulisa from 
head to foot in silence, she said that 
she admitted no one into her service 
without first making them exhibit 

roofs of their ability. If she was 

rightened at the consideration of the 
first task which would be given, she 
might depart, but if once she under- 
took to do it and failed, a sharp 
death would be inflicted. 

“Tulisa knew not what would be 
required of her, but said she was re- 
solved on making the trial. They 
gave her a crystal vessel, and led her 
into a court with high plastered 
walls, and bade her collect the scent 
of a thousand flowers into it. She 
was frightened, for her small friends 
were all outside the palace, and 
besides she did not comprehend how 
they could aid her. But it was not 
long till she heard a great humming, 
a a whole swarm of bees came 
flying over the wall into the court, 
and drop into the vase a bag 
filled with rich and costly scents. 
This soon filled all the air round with 
the most delicious odours, and she 
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heard in every quarter exclamations 
of pleasure. 

“Tulisa opened the door of the 
castle, entered the queen’s chamber, 
and laid the vase at her feet. Her 
stern features relaxed into a smile, 
as the sweet perfume gushing from 
its source filled the apartment. 
Tulisa was kindly dismissed, and 
conducted to a nice apartment, where 
she soon fell asleep, and for the first 
time since her foolish act, dreamt of 
Basnak Dau. 

* Next morning they brought her 
a large vase full of seeds, with the 
queen’s directions to have them all 
changed into precious stones. Tulisa 
examined the vase carefully, but did 
not find in the whole so much as one 
small jewel. She was not long left in 
trouble; the room was soon filled with 
the squirrels, who seized on the seeds 
and turned them ayain out of their 
mouths precious stones of different 
kinds and colours, and of the finest 
water. Tulisa, who possessed fine 
taste, arranged them in such beauti- 
ful order with regard to colour and 
other qualities that the queen, though 
vexed for having no pretext for 
fault-finding, was obliged to give her 
praise. 

“When she was in her own room 
again, she was not allowed to rest, 
The little squirrel, who never left her 
side at all, became very restless. He 
continued to pull at her veil, and just 
then she heard a little noise, as of 
picking at her bosom, and when she 
removed her veil she found the shell 
broken, and the little huma comin 
out. She set him on her hand, an 
= a nice golden chain on his neck; 

ut she needed not to have secure 

him at all. He would not quit her 
on any account. He grew in size 
and strength fgom hour to hour, and 
when Tulisa Thought the right time 
had come, she went into the queen’s 
chamber while a slave was dressing 
her hair. She drew near her with 
the bird on her left shoulder, and as 
soon as it caught sight of the snake 
it flew at it, and picked out its eyes 
in a moment. 

“The queen, knowing her power 
was at an end, uttered a loud cry, 
and down from the ceiling, loaded 
with chains, fell the deformed spirit 
Sarkasukis, and an array of 
Genii, freed squirrels, and faithful 
serpents thronged the halls of the 
palace. The common clothing of 
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Tulisa was changed to royal robes. 
Huma placed a glittering diadem on 
her head, and so attired she was 
received into the arms of Basnak 
Dau, now dressed in shining apparel, 
freed from his thraldom, and rejoiced 
beyond description to have owed his 
deliverance to his true wife. At the 
same moment Tulisa’s father and 
mother found their poor dwelling, 
their clothes, and everything about 
them changed to the same rich state 
in which they were after their 
daughter’s marriage.” 


These three Indian stories are 
freely translated from Dr. Hermann 
Brockhaus’s sclections from the 
Somadeva Bhatta of Cashmere, put 
into German, and published at Leip- 
sic in 1843. 


The next tale is distinguished by 
an artless extravagance, belonging to 
household literature in its decline, 
and after many transmissions. The 
conclusion, however, would iead one 
to eapoene that the object of the 
later handlers of the story was to 
cast ridicule on fictions of its type. 


THE PRINCESS OF LEDANG: A MALAY STORY. 

“The wife of Sultan Mahmoud, 
who was also the mother of Rajah 
Ahmed, died, and the king was in 
great sorrow. All the chiefs of 
alacca looked sad as they re- 
marked the sorrow of their sovereign ; 
but all their efforts to southe him or 
bring him comfort were fruitless. One 
day, us all the nobles and the great of 
the land were assembled, they begged 
him to name some rajah’s daughter to 
whom they might go, and ask in due 
form to be his queen. ‘I will marry 
no daughter of a rajah,’ said the king. 
‘Let a rajah marry agrejal's daugh- 
ter. My wife must 88 one to whom 
no rajah dare aspire!’ ‘Name her, 
and we will do your behest.’ ‘The 
Princess of Ledang must be my bride.’ 
‘What ambassadors do you intend to 
despatch for her? ‘Sang Satia and 
Tun Mamed.’ These men were re- 
joiced at the honour, and Tun Mamed 
was ready first to proceed to Ledang. 
“ After a long journey with his 
people, he found himself at the foot 
of the hills, but he saw no way of 
getting over them. At last the inha- 
itants showed a path, and they got 
half way, but the cold was so intense, 
and the sharp wind so fierce that they 
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could get no further. There Tun Ma- 
med said to Sang Satia and his 
people, ‘Stay here, and I will en- 
deavour to get across.’ 

“So he went on with three or four 
followers till he came to the bamboos, 
which were uttering the most deli- 
cious melody. The clouds here sunk 
so low that they could be touched, 
the birds enjoyed the music, and the 
wild beasts seemed all spell bound. 
The melody so enchanted Tun Mamed 
himself, that he could not go on. At 
last he tore himself away, and after 
a long journey he came to such a 
lovely garden as eye had never before 
seen. It was filled with all kinds of 
flowers and fruit, brought from every 
part of the world, and arranged in the 
finest order. 

“As soon as the birds saw Tun 
Mamed approach they began to per- 
form all sorts of music. Some of 
them gave out the melody of fifes, 
others of flutes, others of trumpets, 
others of the human voice. The 
oranges rustled, the grapes chirped, 
the pomegranates laughed, the roses 
sang ; all these put Mamed in the 
greatest astonishment. He entered 
a hall the walls of which were made 
of bones, and the ceiling of hair. In 
a recess sat an old woman of a forbid- 
ding appearance, with acloak wrapped 
round her shoulders, and four young 
women were standing before her. 

“*Who are you?’ said she ; ‘ whence 
have you come, and whither are you 
going? ‘Iam Tun Mamed, and am 
sent by the King of Malacca to ask 
the Princess of idee to become his 
queen. Sang Satia was sent with me, 
but he was stopped by the severity of 
the weather. Tell me, now, how you 
are called and whence you come.’ 
‘My name,’ answered she, ‘is the 
Raja Rani, and I am the stewardess 
of the Princess of Ledang. I go to 
inform her of your business.’ The 
five women then vanished. 

“ After a little while there came in 
a bowed old woman, who thus ad- 
dressed Mamed—‘ Raja Rani has told 
the Princess of Ledang of your ewn- 
bassy, and she bids you say that she 
will become the wife of the Rajah of 
Malacca when he makes a road of 
gold and silver from his palace to 

ers. Moreover, he must bring with 
him a midge’s heart three ells broad, 
a moth’s heart the same breadth, a 
vase full of the tears of men, a phial 
full of the blood of himself, and a 
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phial full of the blood of his son ; 
and all this being done, she is ready 
to become his wife.’ She then van- 
ished, and it is probable that she was 
the — herself metamorphosed. 
“ Mamed returned to where he had 
left Sang Satia, acquainted him with 
his proceedings, and all returned 
home. When they acquainted the 
king with the princess's demands, he 
shook his head, and observed : ‘To 
all the other conditions I would agree, 
but I have a decided objection to the 
blood-letting. So let the thingrest.’” 


JEWISH TALES. 


It might be expected that Jewish 
household stories would not have 
much in common with those of the 
Hindoos or Europeans, as there was 
an early separation between the de- 
scendants of Shem and Japhet, and 
it is not at all probable that telling 
stories prevailed much at the firesides 
of the patriarchs between the Flood 
and the Dispersion at Shinaar. The 
earliest fireside narratives were 
couched in verse, and were genuine 
histories of past events, and it took 
some time before these were sur- 
charged with imaginary additions. 

Still, on examining the Jewish fire- 
side lore, much is found of the same 
character with European and Indian 
story, which in all likelihood was 
partially obtained by communication 
with outside peoples. In two of the 
three stories here given will be found 
the relations of the Hebrews and the 
Magicians precisely the same as those 
of the Celtic Gael, and the Fairies. 
The Jewish scholars,in the Talmud 
and other collections, added much of 
an imaginary character to what they 
found in the written books. Per- 
haps a considerable portion was an 
subbotionsnt of the oral literature of 
the people dating from times and 
sources not ascertainable. 

The Magicians, according to these 
fanciful commentators, were sprung 
from the children of Adam and Eve, 
who were born in the time of their 
first exile of 130 years. These people 
were invisible at their pleasure, could 
fly through space, and had a know- 
ledge of future events. In these 
respects they resembled the angels. 
Like the other descendants of the 
first pair, they ate and drank, the 
married and had children, and we 
longer lived than the human family, 
they were subject to death. These, 
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with slight modifications, are the 
ideas entertained of fairies among the 
Irish and Highland Celts. 


THE BROKEN OATH. 

“There was once a rich man who 
had one son. He spared no pains or 
expense on his education, so that he 
became a deeply learned man. 

“Before his death the old man 
made a great feast, to which he in- 
vited the chief men of the city ; and 
when it was over he called on his 
son, and made him swear a most 
solemn oath that he would never go 
beyond the borders of his native 
land. He then signed a will in the 
presence of the assembly, bequeath- 
ing to him all his property, and got 
the chief guest to witness it. 

“ About a year after the old man’s 
death, there came into the harbour 
from India a ship richly laden. The 
captain on his arrival inquired after 
the old man. They told him he was 
dead, but that his son and heir was 
in the city. He paid him a visit, 
and this is what he said—‘ Sir, I have 
much property belonging to your 
father, but it is in a foreign country. 
If you wish to get it into your posses- 
sion you will have to return with 
me, and I will then hand it over to 
your own care. The young man 
mentioned his oath, and said he could 
not think of breaking it ; but not- 
withstanding this refusal the captain 
did not cease to worry him from day 
to day, until he at last agreed to go 
with him. 

“ First, however, he visited some 
of the wisest rabbis in the city, and 
asked their advice. They said he 
was in no need of any more riches 
than what he already possessed, and 
that it would be an evil thing to 
forswear hi f. However, his thirst 
for riches was*80 great that he would 
not take their counsel, and soon after 
embarked with the captain. 

‘When they were in mid-sea the 
_ went asunder, and with crew 
and freight sunk to the bottom. The 
young man was, however, spared. 

e made land on a plank, but saw 
no prospect of escaping death by 
hunger. One day a very large eagle 
approached, and sat down before him. 

e was at first very much frightened, 
but soon taking ome he got on the 
bird’s back, and he flew away with 
him till they reached an inhabited 
country, and there he left him. 
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This was the country of the Magi- 
cians. He inquired his way to the 
house of the chief rabbi, but a crowd 
of ~—— entered it along with him, 
and reproached him for the breakin 
of the oath made to his father, an 
said he must die for the crime. He 
was conducted to the chief magis- 
trate’s house, and there he was kept in 
custody till his doom was pronounced 
in the full council. The magistrate 
told him privately that he could not 
escape sentence of death, but advised 
him, as soon as the doom was pro- 
nounced, to hold up his hand, and 
appeal to God and the king. It 
must be observed that the inhabitants 
of that country were Magicians. 

“He was brought before the as- 
sembly and tried, and condemned to 
die ; but, as they were leading him 
to execution, he held up his hand, 
and appealed to God and the king’s 
majesty. 

* While he was on his trial before 
the king, he inquired whether he was 
well acquainted with the Mosaic law 
or not, and finding that he not only 
was familiar with the Biblical writ- 
ings, but also-with the Talmud, he 
thought it a great pity to put such a 
wel ahernel | man to death. How- 
ever, he could not openly resist the 
people’s will, and so he merely took 
time till next day, in order to 
examine, as he said, the matter with 
greater attention. 

“When day came, judge, chief 
magistrate, elders, and people as- 
sembled to hear the sentence, and 
waited with impatience for the ap- 
pearance of the criminal. 

“Before the king appeared he 
called the young man to his audience- 
chamber, and asked him, in case he 
could save him from death, if he 
would remain with jim, and instruct 
his children in all the knowledge he 
had himself acquired. He was ready 
enough to accept the offer, and very 
grateful besides, and after the inter- 
view the king came forth, and took 
his seat on the tribunal of justice. 
After a moment’s pause he thus ad- 
dressed the assembly—‘ You have 
rightly condemned this man to die ; 
but there is no rule without an 
exception, and I am certain that his 
hour is not come. If it was God’s 
will that he should so soon perish, 
he would have gone down with the 
whole crew of the lost a. If it 
was God’s will that he should perish, 
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he would never have reached the 
desert land, and an eagle have thence 
brought him hither. As he has been 
thus miraculously preserved, it is not 
meet that he should receive his death 
at your hands. He has grievously 
offended, and he will be punished by 
God for it, but we must leave the 
matter to the Great Judge. I pro- 
nounce him free, and will see that 
man brought to judgment who dares 
to interfere between him and his 
Maker.’ 

“The crowd were pleased at the 
decision. They separated, and the 
young man abode fer three years in 
the palace, and greatly pleased the 
king by his attention, and the amount 
of information which he imparted to 
his children. 

“ At the end of that time the kin 
was obliged to proceed at the h 
of his army to crush a rebellion which 
had arisen in one of his provinces. 
Before he set out he called the tutor, 
and said to him, ‘I intrust you with 
all the keys of my chambers, the 
treasury among the rest. See good 
order observed in my absence. Take 
notice, however, that you are not to 
open the palace to which this golden 
key gives entrance. Death will be 
the consequence of your disobedience. 

“ When the king had departed the 
tutor amused himself examining all 
the rooms to which the keys~gave 
access. He had enough to occupy 
his mind for along time in the works 
of art and in the piles of treasure 
which lay in the rooms. Still he 
was not satisfied; he felt an inveterate 
longing to enter the forbidden palace. 
He came to the entrance five or six 
times, and turned away; but at last 
the desire became so strong that he 
yielded and opened the door. 

“He found the suite to consist of 
seven chambers, all enriched with 
works of art, but in the seventh he 
discovered the princess and her 
women. The beautiful lady showed 
great trouble at his entrance, and re- 
proached him for his ingratitude 
and his disobedience to her father, 
after receiving such marks of his 
friendship and confidence. ‘There 
is no way to save your life,’ continued 
she, ‘except I take you for my hus- 
band. When my father returns, and 
asks you if you have opened this 
palace, ask him to give you me for 
wife, and I hope you will escape 
punishment, 
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“She had scarcely spoken these 
words when the king entered with a 
naked sword in his hand to punish 
the disobedient man. He fell at his 
feet, besought pardon, and the hand 
of the princess moreover. The king 
was not ill-pleased, for he had a 

t thirst for knowledge, and would 

lad to retain the Jearned man in 
x om all his life. He sheathed 
his sword, and said it was necessary 
to get her consent. This she readily 
gave, and the wedding festivities held 
two months, 

“ When he and she were left free 
to speak to each other after the cere- 
mony, she said to him: ‘If you are 
not satisfied with your choice, I shall 
give you your freedom ; otherwise 
you must swear to me, and also en- 
gage in writing never to desert me.’ 

“He readily gave her the oath and 
the engagement, and they lived hap- 

ily with each other for years. Their 
rst-born son they named Solomon 
after the wise son of David. 

“ After the marriage the king had 
it proclaimed through all his terri- 
tories that his son-in-law should suc- 
ceed him, and all his people were 
quite contented that it should be so. 

“ After many years living together 
his wife observed that he seemed 
very anxious about something, and 
was often sunk in silent thought. 
She frequently asked him what was 
troubling him, and after many delays 
he gave her this answer : ‘ The sight 
of you and our dear children sadly 
remind me of another wife and other 
children whom I have not seen for 
years, and whom I am very anxious 
to visit once more.’ ‘ Dear husband,’ 
said his wife, ‘I am quite willing 
that you should go and pay them 
that attention.” ‘A thousand thanks 
my kind princess. I will not abuse 
this liberty. How long may I stay 
away —three months?’ ‘Twelve 
months if you will: I do not wish 
to act the tyrant wife.’ In gratitude 
he swore to her to gratify every wish 
she might express, and he gave her a 
promise in writing. 

“ After some time the lady sent a 
servant to him to ascertain if he had 
any communication for her. He 
found him conversing with his wife 
and children, and asked him if he 
had anything to say to his lady. 
‘Your lady!’ said he ; ‘I know no- 
thing of your lady : I am_here with 
my wife and children.’ When the 
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servant returned he was unwilling to 
mention what he had seen and heard, 
but the princess obliged him, and af- 
ter he had repeated the discourse 
word for word, she merely sighed, 
and said, ‘It is of no consequence.’ 
“When the year was ended she 
sent a messenger to remind him of 
his promise, but he answered as be- 
fore that he was a married man, sur- 
rounded by his family, and had no 
concern with any strange woman. 
She then sent some persons of conse- 
quence, but he treated them no bet- 
ter, and after three or four other 
trials, she sent her eldest son Solomon. 
** As soon as he saw his son, he ran 
and embraced him, and asked what 
his business might be. He said that 
his mother expected him to come 
home with him, and that if he did 
not, she would come herself and 
something unpleasant would happen. 
‘I cannot obey this demand,’ said he; 
‘I am here husband and father, and 
must do my duty to my family.’ 
“When her son returned, and re- 
lated what had occurred, she found 
herself obliged, though very unwil- 
lingly, to try her own influence in 
person. She proceeded with some 
followers to the city where her hus- 
band lived, and when they approach- 
ed it, they begged her to allow them 
to enter and slay the guilty man in 
the sight of his neighbours, but she 
would not consent. ‘No one of the 
Magicians has liberty to kill a He- 
brew; for these when they go to 
sleep pray to God to guard and de- 
fend them against the Magicians. 
Therefore we have neither the right 
nor the permission to kill them, and 
if we do them wrong, their God, who 
rules the world, will punish us. 
Therefore remain here, and early in 
the morning I and my son will lay 
the matter before their Sanhedrim 
and if they do not award justice I 
will take revenge on him and them.’ 
“Next day when they were de- 
liberating in the Great School of the 
Jewish Law, they heard a loud voice 
cry out, ‘Justice on such a person 
naming him) before God and you!’ 
hey heard this repeated three times, 
They sent for the 
man, who stated the case fairly, but 
said he would not comply. Then the 
voice was again heard: ‘Here are 
his oaths witnessed to by his own 
hand.’ At the same time two pa- 
pers fell on the floor in the middle of 
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the council. ‘Are these in your 
handwriting?’ said they. He said 
they were. ‘It was very base of you 
after you had been saved from death 
by her father and herself, and lived 
so long with her, and she had borne 
children: to you to quit her. There is 
no way out of this business but to go 
back, and truthfully perform your 
duty of husband by her. Even if 
you were not obliged, it would be 
most unjust to desert a princess of 
her rank, who has saved your life.’ 
‘I will give her a bill of divorce,’ said 
he. ‘That will not satisfy my honour,’ 
said the voice. Finally he absolutely 
refused to return with her. 

“They did all in their power to 
induce him to return to his duty, but 
he remained obstinate. ‘I thank 
you all,’ said the voice; ‘you are 
free, but the sin will weigh on his 
soul, My only other request is that 
I may be allowed to embrace him, 
and thus take farewell of him for 
ever.’ He agreed, and as she pressed 
him in her arms, she drew the soul 
out of his body, which fell lifeless on 
the floor. 

“The voice went on: ‘ Here is his 
son Solomon to whom I bequeath 
mighty riches. He will share them 
with the children of the other woman. 
Take him to yourselves. He is a 
deep learned rabbi, as you will find 
on examining him. Farewell.’ The 
voice ceased. The princess had re- 
turned with her people.” 


THE MUHEL. 


“There once lived a very rich man 
but covetous beyond measure. He 
had never in his life given the worth 
of a mite to any poor ae. 

“ One winter night between twelve 
and one he heard a knocking at the 
door. He put his head out at the 
window, and asked what was wanted. 
‘I want you,’ said the man outside, 
‘to come with me and circumcise a 
man-child who will be eight days old 
to-morrow.’ 

“The avaricious man was a Muhel, 
one whose business it is to circumcise 
infants, and though sparing of his 
money, he was not sparing of his la- 
bour in discharge of his duty. He 
believed in the end of the world, and 
therefore was conscientious in this 


respect. s 
“ He lighted a fire, hung his clothes 
thereat, got out his instruments, 
and when all was ready, they set 
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out. The night was cold and 
rainy, and their way lay through a 
wilderness, where our man tumbled 
over stones, and suffered much from 
wet and fatigue. At last, instead of 
the village, they were stopped by a 
high hill, where no sign of life was to 
be seen or heard. The guide laid his 
hand on astone in the side of the 
hill, a weight which five hundred men 
could hardly raise. He took it out of 
its place with one hand, and the two 
entered the cavity. They descended 
several steps into the bowels of the 
earth and at last found themselves 
in the midst of a fine city. 

“They walked into a large and 
beautiful palace, surrounded > fine 
— and within was music and 

ancing parties of men and women. 
They began to jeer and laugh at the 
Muhel, who felt that he had fallen 
among a tribe of the Magicians, 

“ His conductor, who was a chief 
personage among them, led the Muhel 
into a chamber where the child and 
its mother were, and then went out. 
The woman sighed sorrowfully, and 
when he asked her the cause of her 
trouble she answered, ‘ You must be 
sensible that you have fallen among 
people who are not the children of 
Abrahain. When I was very young, 
and was ata distance from my home 
in the night, I wascarried away to this 
place. In time I became the wife of 
him who has just left the room. He 
professes the Jewish religion as well 
as I—there are different religions 
here—and when our child was born I 
begged of him to bring a Muhel to 
circumcise him. You have done your 
duty, and I am grateful, and feel for 
the great danger you are in of being 
kept here for ever. Perhaps you may 
recover your liberty, but there is no 
hope for you if you eat or drink any- 
thing offered you. Take no present 
of any kind.’ 

“The husband just then came in, 
and the three went out among the 
others to say the morning prayer. 
When they returned, the Muhel per- 
formed the ceremony, at which he 
ave wine from a beaker to be tasted 
y the mother, the child, and the bye- 
standers. ‘You must also taste it 
yourself,’ said the husband. ‘I can- 
not said he, ‘I hada bad dream and 
niust fast.’ 

“ When evening came he pressed 
him again to eat and drink. ‘I am 


sorry to be obliged to refuse,’ was the 
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answer. ‘I have yet to fast for two 
or three days before I can take food or 
drink. The husband pitied him, and 
still begged him to take something to 
keep up his strength. ‘ Alas!’ said 
he, ‘my family at home is keeping a 
feast this week, and I am most 
anxious to be with them. They 


cannot celebrate it properly without 
me. Do pray conduct me out of this,’ 
the wife added her prayers to 


“*Well,’ gaid he, ‘as you wish to 
go home, come with me to my 
treasure-rooms, and take something 
for your trouble.’ ‘I need nothing,’ 
said he. ‘Iam rich enough, thank 
God, and desire nothing but to be 
with my family!’ ‘Come with me, 
at allevents. You will see things 
worth looking at.’ 

“ He led him from one treasure- 
room to another, every one exceeding 
the last in riches, and asked him to 
take something at least for a keep- 
sake. ‘ No, he would touch nothing.’ 
At last they reached a room where 
there was nothing to be seen but 
bunches of keys. Could he believe 
his eyes! There was his own iden- 
tical bunch, which he had left at home 
under the guardianship of one key 
in his pocket. ‘What are you staring 
at? said his conductor. ‘ You have 
paid no attention to all my treasures, 
and here your eyes are gloating over 
an old bunch of keys.’ 

“*Why!’ said the other, ‘this is 
surely my own bunch: this key opens 
my strong box, this my wardrobe,’ 
&c. ‘You are right,’ said the other, 
‘they are yours. Know that I am 
appointed guardian over the hearts 
oF all who never do any good ; but 
as you conscientiously do your duty 
as minister of circumcision, and 
undergo every hardship in your 
journeys for that purpose, and enable 
all your people to have the duty of 
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circumcision performed, take your 
keys. But let your heart be opened ; 
divide your substance with the desti- 
tute and the sick, and you shall 
enjoy a long and happy life among 
your people. I am ae to conduct 
you home; shut your eyes!’ 

“ He did as he was told, and when 
he opened them in a few seconds he 
found himself in the middle of his 
family. They were all rejoiced to 
recover him, for they thought he had 
been lost. From that day he changed 
his manner of life, and was as 
charitable as he was diligent, and be- 
came a blessing to all his poor neigh- 
bours. He lived a long and happy 
life, a model for every one who 
wished to benefit his kind.” 


THE MAGIC HORSE. 


“Tt happened once in the land of* 
Africa during a certain month, in 
which the Jews are accustomed to 
hold vigils and pray, that a person 
whose duty it was to knock at 
people’s doors and rouse them to 
devotion found a horse in the street, 
He got on his back, and rode along 
knocking at the doors; but the 
horse every moment grew larger and 
larger, and at last his back bone 
was 300 ells from the ground, and 
reached the pinnacle of the highest 
tower of the city. There he left the 
man, and vanished, and next morning 
the citizens found him there. Now you 
must know that this horse was one of 
the Magicians.” 


Moses Edrehi, a learned Jew of 
Morocco, collected a large number of 
stories from the Talmud and Rabbini- 
cal writers in order to be translated 
into Spanish. The Brothers Grimm 
embodied several of these in their 
“Mythology of the Fays and Elfs.” 
Our specimens are borrowed from 
that valuable German work. 





